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Select the style you prefer 


That Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are the world’s finest 

pec of their kind is universally admitted. Such things don’t just 
appen—they are achieved. In our case contributing factors are more 
than twenty-five years of effort concentrated on a single purpose, en- } 
thusiastic cooperation of the B cars artists and unequalled facilities — 
for complete manufacture in the largest plant ever devoted to the pro- | 
duction of one musical product. Victrola Instruments are better— 
-Nictor Records are better—used together they are beyond comparison. 


John McCormack and his Victor Records inter- 
pret in music the heartjof the American people, 
and this famousartist’s popularity is equalled only 
by the popularity of his Victor Records. The reason 
is that the Victor Records are John McCormack’s ’ 
other self. His voice is easy to record because his 
tones are so perfectly produced. Out of not less 
than one hundred aad» sixty-six records we can 


only mention: 


Double-faced 

. Dear Love, Remember Me » | 

e hts } 754 $1.50 
Mishkin Dear Old PalofMine 785 1.50 Victrola No. 50 (Portable) 
McCORMACK Mahogany or oak 
Victor Artist Drink to Me Only Wik Thine Eyes $6197 2.00 i 


_ Alma Gluck’s ninety-eight Victor Records pro- 
claim her opinion of Victor recording and afford 
triumphantly beautifyl examples of lyric song, 
sung in a voice of ic perfection, clear and 
cool as a mountain stream. She has made some 
splendid duets, with Caruso, Homerand Reimers, 
and the following, whether the solo, the solo with 
om or with obbligato, are of extraordinary 


Double-faced Victrola No. 240 
My {6143 $2.00 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


GLUCK Listen to the Mocking Bid’ }6142 2.00 
Victor Artist Darling Nelly Gray Per 


Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how to 
compose it, how to play it, and how it should be 
reproduced. It is significant that in the light of 
previous experience, he chose the Victor to re- 
produce his art. Of the twenty-one records listed, 
mone perhaps give greater insight into the per- 
sonality of the artist nor of his profound genius: 


Double-faced 

Prelude in Minor (Rachmanins 

RACHMANINOFF de W.. $6260 2.00 Walnut, $250; clecric $290 


* 


Victor Artist 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
4" f Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


MARK SEO OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company. Camden.N.J. 
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i ncidentally, you will probably want to insure yourself against the chance of missing Mrs. Rinehart’s story, which will be 
appearing just about vacation time. With this in mind, we have prepared a simple coupon on page 186 which will bring you 
the magazine regularly for three months this summer, wherever you may be—and without your having to think of it again. 
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Study at Home Made These Men 
Independent 


OULD you be happy to idle thra 
life, deprived of the joy of accom- 
plishing difficult tasks? 

Probably not! 

Then in YOUR dictionary independence 
does NOT mean emancipation from the 
of WORKING. Men who have 
really FOUND themselves don’t care for 
that sort of life—and we, for our part, don’t 
‘care to encourage men in that direction. 

But there’s ANOTHER kind of inde- 

ndence that means much—everything, 
in fact—to men of spirit 
and purpose; and that is, 
freedom to do the thin 
- one LIKES to do—wit 
all one’s might. When 
one begins to ACCOM- 
PLISH things, then onl 
does one begin to LIVE 

It is with this thought 
vividly in mind that we 
have been prompted to 
set down in barest outline 
some five or six typical 
adventures of LaSalle- 
trained men in winning 
the kind of independence 
most worth while. 

To the man dwelling in 
a mansion on the Avenue, 
these experiences will 

— trivial, inconsequen- 
tla 
But to the men whose 
experiences we are going 
to narrate—and to thou- 
sands and thousands of 
other men who have won 
their business spurs thru LaSalle home- 
study training—these adventures are counted 
, as the great events of their lives. Let the 
man who scoffs at them take heed lest he fall! 


1. Clerk in Country Store Becomes 
Manager of Bigger Store 


i “As long as memory lasts I shall always have a 
'.” good feeling toward LaSalle. ior to my enroll- 
’ ment I was a country store clerk, and the future 
looked indeed dark, as chances for advancement 
were very poor. 

“Exactly two months later I was chosen manager 
of one of a chain of stores. I was given the best of 
. stores. I was chosen out of a possible five, most of 
' them men more mature than I in age and experience. 
| “When first employed as manager, my salary was 
’ ‘increased 100 per cent over that of my former_posi- 
tion, and it has been slightly increased since, I con- 
sider success due alone to my greater business 

acquired thru LaSalle." 
GEORGE A. LAMBERT, Louisiana. 


2. From the “‘Workshop’’ to the 
Judge’s Chambers 


“Since forming your acquaintance—as an enrolled 


member for home-study training in law—thru 
zoe efficient instruction and my diligent work I 
ave moved from the workshop at one end of the 
street to the courthouse at the other end, as judge 
of one of our most important courts. My income 
has meantime advanced from 42c an hour to $4,000 
a year.’ H. O. GOSSETT, Texas. 


3. Salesman Earns $625 Bonus 
in Two Months 


“ At our first interview I told you that I felt 
cordial toward LaSalle because of the s lend 
service I bed iS ceived te its course in MO 
SALESMANSHIP. now very ey to cabs 
you the dollars-and-cents’ value 


of this training. I you that in Febru- 


ary I sufficiently exceeded the sales quota given 
me by my company to pen ty me to receive $1 
in extra money for that month. Now I have still 
better news for you. In March I exceeded my 
draw by more than points —— me to 
w more than $500 extra for the month 
I assure you that I am wise enough to know 
oy — many practical, result-getting ideas I have 
from LaSalle are responsible in no small 
for this success. 
“Thus my investment in LaSalle training has 
alread pal me, during two months alone, an 
profit of of 30 er cent.”” 


ac cash 
J. B. iEWELS, Mexico, D. F. 


4. From $1,000 to $8,000 a Year 


“Seven years ago, when I started your Business 
Management course, I was earning less than $1 | 
For the three years I have earned 
a year, and I am sincere when 
I say that I believe my present earning capacity is 

almost entirely to the education I receiv 
from your Business Management course. 

At the time I si ad been out of school 
for a number of years, and ordinarily it would 
have been hard to get back to the routine of study. 
But the LaSalle course is so constructed in story- 
form that at no time during my course did I feel 
as though I was really studying. The reference . 


books I received with this course are of, great value 
to me, and almost daily I refer to them 
C. R. HEANEY, Iowa. 


5. His Work Caught the President’s 
Eye—Triples Salary 
“T have lots to tell you as to what your course in 
Higher Accountancy has done for me. One year 
ago March ist I came to this city and took a position 
for $100 a month. March 5th of this year I accepted 
a position as auditor for a coal company here at 
about $300 a month. I will tell you how it came 
about, I was p Belping out another auditor who was 
auditing the boo - company and the presi- 
dent came to me and said, ‘I want you to come with 
us; you are just the man we 
want, for you are trained.’ 
‘his is my second advance- 
ment. If you want any more 
ae I can give them to you, 
and I can refer you to others 
who will tell you the same 
thing.” L, WILMOTH, 
West Virginia, 


6. **T am Going to 
Push Ahead to a 
$10,000 Position”’ 


“When beginning your course 
in Modern Business Correspon- 
dence I was a_ stenographer. 
Today I am dictating to a 
stenographer — handling per- 
sonal sales letters upon which 
hinge 30 to 40 per cent of the 
business, sides increasing 
my salary and opening up 
many new fields of spare-time 
work, your instruction has 
placed in my hands the learn- 

ng by which I am going to push 
ahead to a $10,000 position. Such 
a revolution has been brought 
about in one year.’ 
W. S. ROBBINS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Free Yourself from the Routine Job 


If *‘independence’’ to you means an op- 
portunity to loaf—you won't be interested 
in what we are going to tell you. And 
surely WE won't interested i in attempt- 
ing to help you. 

But if independence to you means what 
it means to other men of spirit and pu 
pa will leave no stone unturned unti i 

ve mastered the kind of work you LI 
—the sort of thing you can throw yourself 
into, heart and soul, for real achievement. 

Just below this vase there’s a coupon. It 
lists a wide variety of paths which lead to 
positions that pay substantial salaries— 
positions that proclaim to the world that 
the man who HOLDS one of them has 
found his way to success. 

For thousands and thousands of men that 
coupon has meant a new start—and a 
REAL start. Our advice is— PUT IT IN 
THE MAIL TODAY! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training In Institution in the World 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 655-R 


Please send me catalog and foil is i 


Also a copy of your book, * 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Management Management Efficiency; Training for 
Station, tical reiting to aod those desiring prac: Business English: Training for 
Sales om for Station Accountants, Cashiers and p Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
ond all thos in Freight Agents, Training Employers, Employ: itions as 
je Accountant, Cost Practice: “raining for Sales Miniaters isters, Salesmen festive speech, for 


Methods: Traj ofemanship 
‘Training for Bar ; LL. handle ode: Training in the for 
itendents, 


Business Men. 
Name... 


Present Position... 


iticians, Clubmen, ete. 
‘ Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac 
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The All Round Education 


N his old age John Quincy Adams once 

replied to an inquiry about his health, 

“J am all right. But the house in which 

I live is wearing out. I must soon be leaving 
it.” 


Why not build a house slower to wear out 
than the body in which man now lives? 
Why not-—as the Physical Education Bill 
before Congress. provides—make physical 
education in our schools a national neces- 
sity? Japan, France, England, Denmark, 
Holland regard physical training as funda- 
mental even to national existence. Modern 
conditions drive us all. John Quincy Adams 
would today have to play in many a “four- 
some” to live through a Presidential term. 
The physical upbuilding, now needful to 
prepare the young to save the future for 
the world was never in men’s dreaming the 
past. 


Improvement is practicable. In one school 
I have seen a boy, living the physical and 
mental life set for him, gain forty pounds 
and five inches in a single year. The in- 
tellectual average of Philadelphia’s public 
school children was advanced nine per cent 
in a single year after physical training was 
introduced. 


Our best military schools have this year 
touched their highest point. Their popu- 
larity in large part results from their well 
balanced routine which produces a higher 


type of physical and mental fitness. The 
number steadily increases of those who have 
ceased to doubt that good military schools 
make men. The Military Schools Associa- 
tion has kept faith with the public. It has 
held high the torch of public understanding. 
Though it has furnished perhaps the most 
significant illustration in recent educational 
history of the immediate returns and lasting 
value of concerted effort, its work has just 


begun. 


Schools where the mental and the physical 
are matched reaffirm the words of Wash- 
ington: “Jet us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair.” Once 
isolated schools were at themercy of envi- 
ronment or eccentricity. Now almost all feel 
the pull of a common purpose to train boys 
to serve no matter what emergency may 
come. The Association is wisely, widely 
helping. 


Dr. Frank Crane has seen a light so 
bright that he would give sensible military 
training to girls as well as boys. After all, 
education ought to add unquestioning obe- 
dience to physical upbuilding and mental 
training, to put in place of indecision quick 
determination, to promote the spirit of 
“work together” by giving every growing 
mind the Cromwellian disposition to admit 
that no one knows it all. Everybody does 
know more than anybody. 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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@| other has seen a champion in 
action. There isn’t much differ- 


Ha dub, till you get the two of 
) them in a tournament together. 


Bobby Jones looks like any other good 
‘appearing kid from Atlanta—till he limbers 
: up and takes a practice swing. 
Jack Dempsey is just an ordinary looking 
’ person till he steps into the ring. 
And the Marmon is just an automobile till 
you get it out on the road and step on it. 


A Marmon standing is as out of 

i place as an eagle in a cage or a 
An Eagle Derby winner hitched to an 
in a Cage apple cart. 


All cars are pretty much alike till they try 
to function. 


At twenty miles an hour on city paving 
any automobile is a good automobile and, 
under the eye of the traffic cops, there isn’t. 
much difference between a thousand dollar 
car and a three thousand dollar car. 


But when you get beyond the city limits 
and the conditions get harder, you begin 
to‘weed out the sheep from the goats. 


* * * 


The first big difference between a Marmon 
Marmon Difference and other truly fine 
Number cars is its mechan- 

umber One ical disposition — 
its mechanical manner—its attitude toward 

‘its job. 

It reminds you of a perfectly trained and 

perfectly conditioned athlete who is so fit 

that work which pulls the other fellow’s 
cork is mere child's play for him. 

You can't get it fussed up or red in the face. 

- It hasa great big, unused mechanical reserve 
and can afford to be good natured. 


And the Marmon is probably the only fine 
car in the world with the same kind of 
uncanny, mysterious road adhesiveness— 
with automatic self-balance. 


You soon learn that you can give it its head, 
like an intelligent trained horse. 


. Many other fine cars have 
> to Take to be driven and forcibly 


nt guided by main strength, 
and the faster you go the more needful 
this becomes. 
The steering wheel of a Marmon is the 
quickest thing there is to take a hint, and, 
at the same time, the most steadfast. 


* * 


_ We can tell you that two hundred yards 
of soft, eight-inch gravel means no more 
to a Marmon than frost on a steel rail 

_ means to a locomotive — and you don’t 
understand. 


» But you go out in a Marmon and hit two 

‘hundred yards of soft gravel without a 

‘ wabble, then let any salesman try to erase 
that demonstration from your mind. 


* * * 


You cannot possibly know what the 
Marmon does, till you, yourself, have the 
experience — personally. 


If there is such a thing as a hairy fisted man 
falling in love with a machine, that thing 
can happen with respect to the Marmon. 
Strong men have fallen in love with good 
ships, good horses, good battalions and good 
.cannon. Why should they feel any less 
strongly toward a good automobile ? 


GET THE MARMON ON 
ITS HOME GROUNDS~ouf 
OH 


( 


MARMON 


You've got to judge everything in its 
natural element —airplanes in the air 
— soldiers in battle—the Marmon car 
in actual road action. {The only way 
you can possibly appreciate the differ- 
ence between Marmon and any other 
fine car is to get the Marmon on its 
home grounds out on the road. 
Don’t let it be said that you’ve never 
driven a Marmon. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY « Established 1851 - INDIANAPOLIS 


= ies ERYONE at some time or | 
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_ Junior Camps for Girls under 20. 


SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


119 West 40th Street 


Our Camps and Schools we recommend as well as suggest. 
will be a real pleasure personally to nal you solve your special problem. 
AD 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


But it 


New York City 


FOR GIRLS 


SUMMER 
Ss 


Rendall Hall 


an opportunity to get_ahead in their work. aaate up deficiencies or complete 


SESSIO 


girls 
preparation for College 


the winter schoo 


FAcH pupil given constant personal attention by a staff of teachers chosen largely from 


OCEAN BEACH, secluded grounds, and shady woodlands provide cool and attractive surround. 
ings in which to get the most out of a summer’s stodgy. For literature address 
Mr. and Mrs. CuarLes P. Pride’s Crossing, 26B, Mass. 


[SARGENT CAMP 


Peterboro, N. H. 


Sargent girls love Half-Moon Lake. They love 
to toboggan into the eool water, to dive, or splash 
Canoeing, boating, races—every 
water spoi 

Girls all land sports—horseback 
tennis, basket-ball. Plays, vaudevilles. Arts 


crafts. Best equipped camp in America, with = 
pert at head of each activity. 
Camps. Send for booklet. 


CAMP SECRETARY 


Junior, Senior 


Cambridge, Mass. 


14 Everett Street, 


SANDSTONE CAMP Green Lake, Wis. 


The Camp of Hi © Divisi Girls 8 to 24, 
All camp activities. Twenty counsellors. Thirteenth 
season. Addres 


Esther G. Cochrane 
3722 B Pine Grove Ave. Chicago, Tl. 


Stone Hill Camp for Girls 
On Lake Court O’Reilles in The North Woods of Wisconsin, 
Swimming, Classical Dancing, Riding and all out-of-door 
sports included in tuition of $250.00. New log buildings 
igned for camp purposes. Marie Landry Adams, Direc- 
let on request. 922 Stevens Bldg., Chicago, 111. 


TRAIL’S END =. 


Camp for Girls. Write for Booklet. 
MISS SNYDER 
36214 S. Broadway Lexington, Kentucky 


J 
Wetomachek Camp #2 | 
aged 9 to 22. 3,000 feet frontageon Powers 
Wis. Trained counselors. Notents. Book 
of 60 views, free. References 7 ‘Address 
Mrs. Kendall, Chicago Normal School of Physical Edu- 
cation, Dept. C, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


e Teela-Wooket Camps 
Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horseman- 


ship. A 300-acre ‘‘Wonderland”’ in the heart 
Write for booklet. RS. 


WIN: Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin 
DSOR MOUNTAIN 


Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. 
Sixteen Hundred Acres of Mountain and Forest 
Model Camp. Screened Cabins. All Sports 
Fine Arts and Dramatics under Eminent Masters. 
Wise Councilorship. Tutoring Department. 
Eight weeks of real camp life———$225. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
THe 946 Tremont Building, Bostc Boston. 


In White Mountains yineatesate N. H. 


For girls over 20. Busi fessi 
find complete rest or stimulating “sport in the ¢ desp 
= by lovely Half- Moon Lake. Entire Sargent 
Cam i in America—and 
expert instruction at ‘disposal of Club members. 
Trips by horseback or auto, tennis, all water 
. Sports. evenings. 


Send fer booklet. 
CLUB SECRETARY 
8 Everett Street Cam 


address Dean, Kellogg oo! 
Physical Education, Box C, ne tek Michigan. 


On a private island 
A Camp for Girls “Gui 
Lake, Mich. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gym- 
nastics, games, and folk dancing, 
nature study. ut course, Splendid equip- 
ment, expert Under auspices of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Rates moderate. For illustrated 
announcement, School of 


EGGEMOGGIN 


CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
st Harpswell, Maine 


Tenth Experienced supervisors 
On salt wat Resident nurse 
pope riding free Junior and Senior Camps 
All s aperte Ages 8 to 20 
imited to fifty. Early cavotinnent necessary 


‘Mion 
vol, 2103'S Sty c. 


ped re 
Princi| 
Fairmont 


CAMP INKOWA—INKOWA HOUSE 


of age; Rates 
month. ns for tenths season Ma: 


SPECIAL RATES AT CAMP AND HOUSE TO MEM- 


Camp — Inkowa House, Greenwood N, Y. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—ADULTS 


The Flying “ Ranch 


Vacation in the scenic Mountains of 
Montana. Comfortable tent houses, 

riding, fishing. Pack trips to Yellowstone. 
Write Hypp CLARKE, Fishtail, Montana, 


mice York 30 from 140 

miles from New Yo om Gores. 

CHILDREN, THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 

DIRECTION last ten staff of the Montessori 
po Tene on and Day School. Strong permanent or- 
ganizat 

Resv_ts for each child in and Happiness, 
Our sepenente an important to the thoughtful 
paren 

complete for games, Sania and Athletics. 


Refer erences Requ erva: 
and Pictures of Montessori Camp’”’ 
Mrs. A. W. Past, 42nd and Pine. Sts., Philadelp ia, Pa. 
A Home Camp for children from 5 to 12 
under a m ant 
farm among rolling hills, woods, and brooks, 
life and sports. ealth and fun of all sorts. 
food. Moderate in cost, without extras, Near Philadelphia, 
For information, write Mrs. ANN® Kay HuMPHREY. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Kenthope. 


Pine Tree Camp for On Naomi Lake 


ve sea, in pine-laden 
air of Pocono hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. Experienced, councilors. Horseback riding, 
tennis, canoeing, Handicrafts, garden- 
ing. 13th yea s BLANCHE D. Paics. 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Small group 6 to 14, 
Gilfillan Camp for Girls 
private three acre thes spring lake. 600 ft. elevation. 
Own dairy and garden. Excellent food. Fie 

Tene 30th to Sept. Ist. $15 Booklet. Mrs. Mary 
E. GILFILLAN, Spring Lake — Paoli, Pa. 


Eagle’s Nest Camp for Girls 
Waynesville, N. C. Riding, swimming, sports, crafts, danc- 
ing, woodlore, plays, trips. Excellent food, mature staff, Al 


CAMP ALLEGHANY FOR GIRLS 


In Virginia Mountains 
On beautiful lake. Boating, swimming and all water 
sports. Horse-back riding, Tennis, Hockey, etc. Ex- 
pert councilors. Careful oversight. Wholesome food, 
Tutoring if desired. Ideal for health and recreation. 
Special rates by the week. Only $150 fer eight weeks 


Summer. Attendance limited. my te required, 
For folder Cam: 
Sullins College Bristol, Virginia Box C 


THE TALL PINES CAMP 


A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded 
among tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. H., 
w 1 a beautiful, clear lake and its sa beach for 
it ‘Yront door, 1300 ft. ack riding. 
itain climbing, wa sports, and crafts. 
Every camp comfort with ame living. "The Club (sepa- 
rate) for older girls, age and those re- 
ceives girls for shorter outings—one week 
All the an privileges. whats whether Camp or Club 
booklet is Addres: 

SS EVELINA REAVELEY 


36-D Woshingten Square Mass. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 
On the Maine Coast, Near Rockland, Maine 
Life in the open, with swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, deep-sea fishing, motoring, horseback riding. 
tennis, and er sports; combined with expert care 
and training under experienced nurses and teachers, 
with a physician in =... 
For particulars address Bo 
BANCROFT SCHOOL, * Haddonfield, N. J. 


FOR BOYS 


WYOMISSING 


The Camp for Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things. 


ong the pines where the Delaware River, Blue'i GE and 
unite rovide a location unrival: ed for ae LTH 
AFETY. AND SPORT. correct 
ition, own gardens ‘ront Boats, 
Stables and ing of and gentl . Athletic fields 
and all equipment of the highest cians. food 
Ages eight to 


All-Inclusive Fee. 
w. C. 


A boys’ camp ‘“‘beyond the 
end of the trail,’’ near Win- 
chester, Wis. Definite pro- 
gram of forestry under trained 
foresters. Follow and mark old Indian 
trails, learn woods lore. Every day an 
adventure. 1700 acres, 3 lakes, 
miles lake shore, ca 


Greenwood Lake, Orange County, N.Y. 
Nine Mile Lake --600 feet elevation 
ae — 45 mites from New York City 
O young women over’ sixteen 
Sere 
health care. Special attention to individual needs. Juniors, ee 
seniors, $300. Inexpensive outfit. NO EXTRAS. 
Mrs, FrEpERIC Myers Jr., 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga, 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 
WR 
SARGENT CLUB | 
se, Mass. “The Turtle” Box S55-C, Madison, Wis. 


Be 


& 


| 


A vacation in the woods, 
water, around the camp fire. ‘Puiens 

ming, canoeing, sailing, mountain 
climbing, laying baseball, tennis, 


ust need things a live 


in Cc 
extras. 


L.D. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND BEST 


For boys, in the Adirondacks, 19th Season. 
distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 13-15, 16-18. 
R. R. fares, laundry, hikes and two hours tutorin 

catalogue address Dr. C. Robinson, Box 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Surveying 
Established 1884 for purpose of practical field instruction 
in surveying for students of the engineering schools of the 
University, but open also to a limited number of other 
young men possessing the necessary qualifications. Fully 
equipped and beautifully located near Litchfield, Conn. 7 
weeks course in theory and practice of plane surveyin; 
opens June 2. Pre-requisites: Plane Trigonometry an 
elements of drafti Not a but practicel 


useful and healthful summer study in under ideal 
conditions. Address SECRETARY, ja ‘University, 
New York City. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Summer vacations planned not 


it to 
educate as well. The Woodcraft 
Camp takes the younger boy out 
into the woods and teaches him 
the age-old lessons of food, fire 
shelter and the trail. _ For the! 
boy 14-20, hor sea- 


30 counsellors. Five 
Rate includes 


d 


“LOS ALAMOS RANCH 
In the high timbered Rockies 
A real fl s Summer” on a big up-to-date Western 


ranch, a cow-pony for each boy. ‘ips with pack horses 
into the last of the Rocky Mountain Wilderness—won- 
derful trout-fishing—an instructive, health-giving va- 
cation for an erican Under the careful _man- 
omen of the trained staff of Los Alamos Ranch 


Limited to 20 boys. 8th season. For booklet address 
Director, 


A. J. CONNELL, » Los Alamos Ranch 
Box C, Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 


flying, in Cavalry, 
Naval and Aviation Schools with 
all the benefit of Culver’s mag- 
equipment and unsur- 
asse 1g personnel. Write 
for catalog of school that inter- 
ests you most. Address 
er, 


(On Maxinkuckee) 


AMBRIDGE TUTORING CAMP 
At Schroon Lake, Y. Adirondack life. Ex- 
pert pony College. Opportunity to 
make up school failures and enjoy all forms of 
1 and Prater Send for booklet. 
Cambridge toring 150 W. 57th St, N. ¥..C. 
The Westminster Summer School 
at The beam ps School, Simsbury, Conn. Seven weeks 
idual . work ion; 


in methods. of study. Gymnasium swim- 
ming. pool. Athletic felds. Rarmonp Riouarps Mo- 
Ormonp, A.B., Yale, Headmaster. 


Huntington Summer School 


Cam 
PASSAGASSAWAUKEAG 


An ideal camp for boys on Lake Fomammeayaatiens 
» the Maine woods, near Belfast. Ages 8 to 

Maine’s ‘moet equipped camps 
Yoo acres of forest bordering the lake with sandy beach. 
Horse-back riding, mountain. climbing, swimming, canoe- 
ing, tennis, golf. Skilled councillors, screened lodges, no 
tents, private cement tennis courts. Tu- 


41 Conomsta Roap, * PorTLAND, Marne. 

H A summer camp for 8 
Kit Carson Camp 4, camp for, boys 
tween 14 and 30. In the heart of the Rockies. On 2 Cattle 
Trout Ashing, hunting, trail riding. Saddle pack 

rou! 8 r ng. a ie horses, 

horses and experienced guides provided. Write early to 
Mason G. Cuasz, Box 6, Cimarron, New Mexico. 


onquin, Asquam Lake, N. H. 
A camp ws the White Mountains for red blooded of 
purpose who that 
which will enable them to excel] in 
1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Preparation for all college and techni 

ions. 10th year. Large staff of expert 
Dormi . Tennis Courts. Send for book- 
et, ‘How to Prepare for College.” Ina A. Frinner, A.M., 
Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SCRABBLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
mee Cuvs. First season. 10,000 acres Virgin Ter- 
Plat in the Heart of New England. America’s Summer 

ooderaft-Hunting-Shooting-Fishing-ete. Ad- 
CaLyin W. Hrnps, West y, New H 


Miquon-by-the-Sea 


at Brant Beach on the Jersey Coast, midway between 
Asbury ey and bry City. For boys 7-15. Write 


for Booklet. Mr. D Mrs. NARD Mason, 440 
South 50th’ Street, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP BLUE HILL 


Boys 12-18, Rate $200. if ited 
enrollment. Excellent buildings and equipment. For 
klet_ write the Director. 
Fishing, All 


‘foods, Lakes, Mou 
Camp Blue Hu 264 Bay. State d. Back Bay, ton. 


CAMP KECHUWA 


Greenwood Lake, Orange County, N. Y. 
Nine Mile Lake—600 feet elevation. 
Forty-five miles from New York. 

of ten to fourteen years of age, Personal atten- 
tion Director given to training and development of 
individuals. Sturdy, all ‘round manhood the ideal of 
Camp Kechuwa. All outdoor sports: Expert leadership 
in every department: Best i ex- 
changed: JoHN A. Parker, Director. Booklet upon request 
to Camp Kechuwa, Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


The Paradise For Boys, 6 to 16. Cats- 
P kits. Bungalows, no damp tents. 36 
le horses and ponies. Safe bathing. 
Movies. Scoutmasters. nurse. Your boy well 
cared for. I have supervised boys for forty-two years. 
Pavt Kriz, Kyle School for Boys since 1890. Box 504, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Maplewood Modified Camp 


For Boys under 15 yrs. 62nd year. Near Phila. 

life Hikes. All carefully superv neat 
Good food. location. Manual 
nature stu 


8 modera Book 
Pa., Chester “Heights, Box 29, J. C. SHorTLipar. 


OZARK CAVALRY CAMP 


A six weeks’ tour of the ‘ey ? Mountains on horseback. 
Swimming, fishing, boating ~~ Limited to thirty 
July 1st to August folder and further 
formation write Mayor L. Aledo, IIL, 
Cc. fter June Ist, Joplin, Mo. 


**|| Camp MIAMI for Boys 


= the banks of the Big beg All summer sports and 

truction under experienced faculty. For booklet 

Orvon Brown, Pres., Box 24, Germantown, 
0. 


address 


Mounted Ay 


A BEY. troop that fol- 
lows the trail through the 
Berkshires, the Green & 
Mountains, White Moun- |} 
ee Adirondacks — mov- 

ng all the time. 
Eork boy has his own horse for the entire 
summer. He receives a thorough training 
in horsemanship, regardless of previous ex- 
perience in the saddle. Life outdoors, the 


open road, a swimming hole at each stop- 
ping place—a glorious adventure to the 
very end. Careful supervision, doctor ac- 
companying. For information, write 


Raymond Riordon, Box C, Highland, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Military training for order, thoroughness, 

self-reliance. Sound in body. Equip 

for college or business. Case stated in 

July and August, 1923, Cosmopolitan. 

The Association Military and Schools 
of the United States. 


FOREIGN 


HONOLULU 


OUTDOOR LIFE FOR THE GROW: 
$1200 includes steamer from San 
turn, board ition. Encter 
100 Acres, Modern Deitipe and Equipment, 
Athletic Fields, Running . Tennis Courts. 
Sea and Fresh Water Ra 
Theatricals, Movies, , Radio, Club. Or- 


Hiking, Military Is and ilitary Ba: 


Mt. Morris Pk. West, N. Y. City. Kindergarten to Col- 
lege Entrance. y school with 


refined ng and 
atmosphere. Individual attent 


on. gym- 
Instruction by Oral and Auricular meth- 
lst year. 


GEDLEY2*" 


Glenside | Pa. (2 mi. Phila.) 


Camp Terra Alta 


Non-military 


Music “$225, Booklet. Until 
The 


5th 
Box 451-A, Staun- 
on, Va. After June 5th, 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 


~ PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


A home school for bw care and training of children re- 


tarded in developmen also nervous children. Work 
adapted to bring out Tatent abilities. 1 attention 
to speech defects. Marion Manrsn, M.D., Principal.” 


Dept. C, Muskegon. Michigan. 
“EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


can be BOYS. GI RLS 


Reperate | Schools. Book! 
Miss Schools, hools, Box 1 64, ; Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


at Vine ew 
the interests of those whose minds have not 
norma: 
900 per an- 


5 earch 
num. &, R. Director. C. Nasa, 
Superintendent, Box 408. 


~\ SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 7 
La mp Idlewild ~~ il 
Aquaplaning, Lake Winnepesaukee. N. H. 
amp FOK [ele INE 
al | 
food, | f 
ne, | | 
| 
tfui i 
$200 
ited. 
it. 4 
Pa. 
me q 
door 
lent 
Ges Prepfratory 
Lrained Facult 
HARDSCRABBLE CAMPS pale References’ requi 
School for Younger 4 
SPOLD G BLACKMAN.” HONOLULY. TH. 
SCHOOLS 
| THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
Staunton Military Academy 
x line B&O. 136 miles 
4 8. E. of Pittsburgh. Eleva- training. 
: a tion 2800 ft. $20,000 equip- { 
‘ ment. Athletic and water 
* ‘ wireless, hikes. Physical drill 4 
| 


8 SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


Is your child progressing? _If not, why.not 
consider corrective medical treatment, com- 
bined with training and teaching? Send for 
booklet.  ‘‘Marydell,’’ Langhorne, Pa. 
The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal se oi home-school for nervous, backward and 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big schoo! for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little nota 
pound training in the comm 

ranches comes first. cod military 
te S adapted to young boy n It 
means manly little men who. will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men, Parents appreciate the atmos- 
phere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little 
is the largest 


The 


Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New 
York. Junior and Upper Schools. 
College Preparatory and Graduate 
Courses. One-year course, intensive 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster college preparatory review. Riding 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy Ehe fannie A. Frith 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
_* California s highest scholastic rating. Christian influ- 

nd and water sports all year. Summer Session, 
Suly 1- -Sept. 1, Catalogue. Address Capt. THos. A. Davis, 
Box C, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, ‘Cal. 


Palo Alto Military Academy School 


Exclusively for Primary and Grammar School Boys. In 
session 12 months in the year. Bicycle Club. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Summer term and camp. Equable cli- 
mate favors outdoor life. 

Cov. R. P. Kety, Supt., Box 306C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training ond branches. year round. Terms 
$75 per month a Mr. and Mrs. Avevst A. Bo.pt, 
Supt. 
emits Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
and vocational for 
ST stammer attend no Institute till eo get my large FREE 
entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Advanced 
Method of Treatment. Ask tuition rate and 
rgest, 
equipped and most successful eer in the a for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Estab! lished 20 years. No sing-song 
or time beat. Write today. of Normal Speech, 
2321 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
taken its course. Personal, individual instruction by the 
founder, who cured himself after thirty years of stam- 
—, Equally effective for children and adults. Resi- 
dent and day p 
Kill the /ear of stammering. Re-education 
key. The widely famed Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in an an ndable, wi 
Free copy today.The 109 N.Dearborn, 
“STAMMERING 
ifs Guise and @ire 
You be cared ‘ou stammer. Send 10 cents, 


110 Fairview ‘ion > Binghamton, New York. 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magaz! 
q for Stammerers has cured 
The Quigley Institute every person who has 
upils. particulars, address 
Dept. C, ita? M Master St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
‘orth w hile 
STAMMERING. of 
pase, bound book on 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects 
Stammering, Lisping, Lome of Voice, Attention Deafness, 
corrected and ‘or Abnormal Children. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Frederick Martin in, Clee? 
frm Normal ses for Teachers of 
Improvement. 402 Dewitt ‘Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ALABAMA 
MARION INSTITUTE 


Established 1842. Offers Junior College and High School 
Courses. Prepares for West Point and Annapolis under 
Army and Navy Detail. R. 0. T. C. Unit. Eighty acre 
campus. Delightful climate. For booklets address Col. 
W. L. Murfee, President, Box M, Marion, Alabama. 


CALIFORNIA 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


CANADA 
ALMA COLLEGE ontario CANxpa. 


For girls. On _New York Central R. R., between Buffalo 

and Detroit. High School and Special- Courses. Music, 
. ression, Dramatics, Physical Training, 

tarial, « estic Science. ‘ool, 

fees, $500. Rev. P. S. DOBSON, Prin. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Schoole/tines 


the Mining College in the United States, located in 
of nation’s grea’ 
is and uildings, camp 


teal 
Catalog 
coon Term Begins Sept. 8, 1924. 
Registrar, School of Mines, P.O. Box W, Golden, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


younger girls. Spacious grounds all 
ming pool. es courts. Catalog 
en 0, 333 S Westmoreland ‘Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Anna Head School day, school for 
girls. High school graduates 
admitted without innmneation to all colleges Sing ac- 
crediting system. Students prepared for college board 
inations ‘Also Prim 


exam ary 
Miss Manx E. 
Principal. 


Intermediate te Departments 
Box A. Berkeley. Calttornia. 


HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Boarding and Day School. Students admitted without ex- 
amination to all colleges using accrediting system. Post- 
graduate, primary and intermediate departments. Students 
prepared for college entrance board examinations. Louise 

ppen Woollett, Principal, 1749 La Brea Avenue, 
Hollywood. California. 

Girls’ Collegiate School year be- 
Accredited. Offers General, College Preparatory, Special 
Courses—-2 years post-graduate work, vocational, cultura’, 
Beautiful Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality, Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, 1008 West Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 


Pasadena Military Academy ry College, Prepara- 


Separate Junior School, grades 5 to 8. oa aMiliters 
System. Undenominational with Christian influences. 


Register any time. 
Camp folder, Address 
school R. D. No. asadena, Calif. 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool, 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in sep- 
arate building. 47th year opens first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. Write = illustrated catalog to 
REX C. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Calif. 


. Box 12-C, 


SUFFIELD 


A School for Boys 3% hours from New York City. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or business. Complete equip- 
ment. + for boys. Housemother. 

Hosart G PRUESDELL, Pd.D., Litt.D., Principal. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 

fully located on Long Island Sound. Intermediate, College 

Preparatory and General Courses. Music. Horseback rid- 

ing and all sports. Outdoor life a special feature. Catalog 

upon request. JEsstm CALLAM Gray, B.A., Principal. 
26 Davenport Drive, StamrorD, 


_ CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
en Primary Training School, 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our grad- 
uates. State certificate. 26th year. Booklets. Address 
Mary C. MILLs, Principal. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
cr to New York City; fifty min- 
utes from Fifth Avenue. For high- 
school girls or graduates. Expert 
®) teaching; social culture; scientific 
physical training; athletics. All 
regular studies; also music, art, 
expression and stagecraft, domestic 
science, secretarial branches, danc- 
ing, riding. Superb buildings and 
grounds; charmingly homelike. 
For booklet and views address 
The Princioal. 


Rindergarten Ora School 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical work, 
Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. FANNIE A, 
Smiru, Principal, 1120 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
JAMES E. AMENT, PH.D., LL.D. 
President 
A National Boarding School for 
Girls. Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College preparatory. 32 build- 
ings. Send for descriptive catalog. Address 
REGISTRAR, Box 115, Forest Glen, Maryland 


AIRMON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Courses: College Preparatory. One Year In- 
tensive ining for E inati 


* Two year College Course. Music, Art. Expression, 
Domestic Science, Business, Costume Des: 
Educational Resources the Capital Ut 
25th Year. Students from 45 States. 
Catalog and full information on request. 
ParrmMont ScHoor, 2103 St., Washington, D. C. 


§ years gradu: 
Music, Art, Domestic Athletics. 
EVERLEY R. » Principal. 
1918 Florida Washington, 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL a gavel for the girl ot 


Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
For catalog, address 

Freperic ERNEST Ph.D., Headmaster. 


Box ©, Chevy Washington, D. C. 


BS the refined residential section 
Courses include 
college preparatory, collegi- 
ate, fine arts, domestic science, secre- 
tarial and business training. Gym- 
amatics, Attrac- 
tive social life cul- 
tured home infil 
catalog, address 


Miss Jessie Truman, 


weal 


a The cebalng will surely interest | 
you. Write for it to 
| || 4, Aational Park 
| 
3 at 
n 
ik. 
1531 Eightocoth | 


or 
i. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGIA 9 


The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course, 1-year Professional course. Day and 
Night School. Dormitory. Catalogue. Fall term opens Sept. 
22nd. 1415C Mass. Ave., N, W., Washington, D. C 


El t ] tion 
ion ai m me. 

ec rica 
course in Theoretical Practical Elec- 
E including 
the close- 
ngineerin 


subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 
taught by experts. bye) construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical ma nery. Course complete 


One Year 


Established in 1893. Prepare for 


149 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 

pils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean bath- 
Boarding and day school depart- 
to June. Chaperoned party from New 

1061 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla. 


York Chicago. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Rockford College for Women 


A college ished A.B.,B.8., A.M. de- 
grees, Cam of 10 wood ed acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate An intimate college with 
student activities. Write for catalog and book of vi tL 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph. D., President, Box C. M., Rockford, 


ILLINOIS 


Also special instruction in music, expression and domestic 
arts and sciences. Located in a well-known residence 
suburb on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from 
Chicago. For catalog, address 

Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 301, Lake Forest, IL. 


> 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A distinctive college. Trains 
and degrees fully recognized by A. Physica: 
Only women of ablitey and good health 
want the four year —— are accepted. Address Illinois 
Woman's College, Box EB, Jacksonville, Ill. 


noxville Schools for GIRLS 


57th year. St. Mary’s (Epi 


21. Separate 6 tol Moderate rates. 
CATALOGS of Dean F. C. Knoxville, I, 


cratic 


cluding 


| College Conservatory, 


For Young Women 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


pool. Healthful climate in the foothills of the 
| Blue Ridge Mountains, Outdoor sports, riding, 
| boating, etc. 


4, BRENAU Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Soar courses leading to the degrees of A.B., 
an 
tory and art—household economics—secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 
of 500, thirty states represented—non-sectarian, 
seven fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, demo- 
spirit, Student Self-Government. 

Combines best features of School, Club and Home 


Modern equipment. 


us. B. Special students in music, ora- 


40 college graduates—student body 


% acres, 32 buildings, in- 
up-to-date gymnasium with swimming 


For Particulars address 


ILLINOIS 
DAKOT SCHOOL inxber is 


Ideal environment, in the country 100 miles N. W, of 
. Progressive methods. Special ge on char- 
acter development. yt begins Sept. 17. Lower School 


W. H. Wyler, Supt., Dakota, Il. 


Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 
in any American Institution 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony na 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaini: 


Fall term begins Sept. 8th. Dormitory reserv Sdens now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


C.M, SCHWENKER, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


dormitories for 
women and men s 


radeship. 


“Preparatory school for boys with unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations.’’ Gymnasium, 
pool, fleld. Athletics for every 
under expert coach. permitting meneame rates. 

Address Kart P. Supt., Cc, Elgin, 


QNARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped bulld- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College prep. and busi- 
ness. Endowed—hence half usual expense. Send for cat- 
alog. Col. J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, Til. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


College entered coll 
last year. Lower se} erate building for 
A teacher for All athletics. 51st 


For cata) BELLS, be 
100, Morgan Park, Ch 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, ete. 
67th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Non-military with friendly co- 
operation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 
Modern buildings. 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For catalog address: 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 


ELGIN “ACADEM Y— 69th year 


HONOR IDEALS 
Thorough physical training and all athletics, 


Academy for 


‘THORPE Boys under 15 


high location, Lake shore. 
files from cago. Semi-military. Small 
Uniforms. Catelon Address Principal, Lake Forest, Ill. 


WW VESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, I.Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination. Also Business Courses. Boys taught 
“how to study.’’ 45th year. Character- 
necessary. For CATALOG, ad- 
Ratpu L. Jackson, Principal. _ 


D D 77th Year Year 


Schoo! for young 


military academy of highest standards: country loca- 


A 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. 


SAN C, Gainesville, Ge. 


ILLINOIS 


The Gladys Hight 
School of Dancing 


Teachers, Pupils and Professionals. 
Summer course. Diplomas issued. 
Vocal-Dramatie Art Dept. 

All types of the Dance 
Explanatory notes on Ballet arranged 
with music, Price, $3.00. 

Suite 302, 339 Se. Wabash Ave., Wabash 3789 
CHICAGO 


American Conservato: 

Master Summer School, June 23—July 26. All branches 
of i, Dramatic Art; Dormitory accommodations. Ap- 
ply for free catalog. ‘Address Jo! hn J, Hattstaedt, Pres., 

$5) Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il, 
“*Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Drama’ tic Art.” 


a] inthe West. — home life. One 
Ch Address 
Principal, Box D2, Woodstock, Il. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


oe for Nurses. short course in obstetrics 
r Pos Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal ‘sflowenes room, board, washing. 

1900 S. Kedzie Ave., ‘Chicago, Illinois. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited %-year course, Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, aceredited High School diploma or equiv- 
alent, Text-books, uniforms, room, board an month 
allowance during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 

Repse Hospitac, Dept. 10) 101, Chicago, Ill. 


NURSES SCHOOL ‘to further the educa- 


x 
raduates. Serve humanity. Paid while you study at 
STATE Catalog of De th year. High 
hor tmosphere. atalog 

“CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


National Kindergarten 2". COLLEGE 


Accredited.) Summer School June 23-Aug. 1. 
grounds. Write for Bulletin an 

Dept. 52, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, IMinols. 


| 
your profession in the most interest- 
ing city in the world, Free catalog. 
: 
\ 4 i 
i 
ulty; close personal supervision: parental discipline; small 
Kenneth M. Bradley 
| Pres. and Director 
| 
A 


Io ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


MINNESOTA 


Normal Course for Directors of 
Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Teachers and Swimming instructors. 


21st Session 15, 1924 


We gre now cur now a} 
on and of nd ofthe Chicago U 
New jums—new classrooms boratories— 
a ~ eee All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
For illustrated 
Frances Musselman 


Bow 23, 5026 Greenwood A’ 
"Chicago, Illinois 


MILITARY 
LVER: acapEMy 


For hard study and manly sport—unsur- 
passed equipment for both. Parents appre- 
ciate the splendid college preparation and 
the superb physical development that comes 
with Culver training. The magnificent fa- 
cilities for riding, golf, sailing, all sports, 
appeal to the boy’s enthusiasm and interest. 
Catalog. Address 


The Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana 


Pillsbury Academy 
owed college preparato school for 
of. ‘Eraduates go to coll Individual 


tories. 1 well-kept lawn 

noble sh trees. 7 buildings, Unusual facil- 
ities for athletics, including swimming, 8, track 
field sports. Military drill. Rate $700. For 


illustrated catal ddre 
MILO. B. PRICE, Ph. D., Princi; 
397 B, Owatonna, mem 


it year. 


Oak Hall general, 


courses. Music and dramatic arts. Skating, Swimmi 
Riding, Tennis. Big new 


Booklet. and M R. 
Moore, Principals, 578, Holly! ‘Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. Pre- 
pares for best colleges, or All athleti Mili- 
tary drill. 58th year, address SHaTTuck SCHOOL, Bor 
C, Faribault, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J 
Valparaiso University 
institutions of learning in the United States. 
Quarter June 17, 1924. Thorough instruction . a 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address Dept. 4, Uni- 
versity Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, for girls 


nag preparation with certificate privileges. 
cours ris not going to college. Unusual oppor- 
tunities in Music and Art. Fireproof buildings. Gym- 
nasium. For. Catalog address Freponta ALLEN, 
Principal, is, Indiana. 


Frances Shimer School 2% cate} 


KENTUCKY 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College 
two years with Four years 
academy wor! ome nomics, Mus: Art. Golf. 
Term opens 10, 1934. 

ess 
' Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
‘Box 606, Mt.Carroll, 
 Hlinois 


Hockey. 
Catalog. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 


Summer School, June wr 4 26. oe branches of 
Music and Dramatic Art. Studi Theate: 
tories in our own building, in the } North Side Art Center. 
We graduate large professional classes. Catalogue free. 
Write to 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 45, Chicago. 


Physical Education 


Accredited. Two year Normal Course 
and B. P. E. Course. wage men for wome Summer 
course June Camp ican College of 


23. for Amer 
Physical Education, Dept. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago. 


School of Domestic Arts and Science 


Summer Session June 3 to July 30. 
ning, Marketing, Table Service, Sewing, Millinery. Also 
Practical Management. 
dormitory. address, 
Dept. 9, 6 x ‘Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 


STARRETT SCHOOL 


Fok GIRLS 


Forty-first year, Academic, College Preparatory Junior 
Couns Fully accredited. Co-~ the 
University of Chicago; prepares for all Colleges and Uni- 


Cookery, Menu Plan- 


Excellent 
Littman A. Kemp, Di- 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY. OF MUSIC 


ts Su 
Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities 
for intensive study. Special and Academic Courses in all 
branches of Music, Dramatic Art and Languages. 
reasonable. Let our Catalogue help you. 240 W. 
Louisville, Ky. 


eye 
Millersburg Military | Institute 
In the heart of the Bluegrass. 32nd _ y: Colle; 
paratory and Special Courses. “clases “iho 
instruction. Strong athletics. 
$550, Catalogue address 324. Cou. OL. W. 
Supt., Millersburg, Ky. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Broad- 


Boys leave for Florida on special train from Lyndon 
January 4. No logs in recitations. Outdoor Il life means 
mental, 


physical and moral gain. ag for catalog 
and reservations now. Box 103, Lyndon, Kentucky. 


of 
the largest 
Summer 


Gulf Park 


clude Music, Art, ression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial 
work, modern equipment. 
Year round outdoor ite. Land 
and water sports. 
riding. For catalog address 
GULF-PARK 


Gulfport, Mississipp; 


Boz K, 


Send us the Boy 
and we will return you the Man. 


Catalogue that tells you what a we 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-3, Gulipert, Miss. 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf. 
A year around school. 


MARYLAND 


The Camp Supplements the School. 
We can help you choose either if our 
pages do not meet your special need. 


ROBERTS-BEACH School for girls 


Intensive ar Preparation 
General Course. ar Art. Separate Junior house. 
All sports. Estate "miles from Baltimore. 
Roserts, Ph.D., Principal, Box 200, Catonsville, Md. 


GARRISON, EQREST 


vi 


Modern ll equi; In the beautiful 
General Music, | 
iss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Box C, Md. 


TOME 


A national Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. On 
a campus of 190 acres, overlooking the Susquehanna 


River. College Board Standards. All athletics. 
Rate $1100. Morray P. Brusu, Ph.D. 
Catalogue. Port Deposit, Md. 


versities. Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. 
Home School in our own modern fire-proof buildings, 1o- 
cated on Chicago’s finest Park Boul. All athletics. Fall 
term begins September 17. Address 
Mr. Gerarp T. SMITH 
Mrs. Burt SMITH 


Box 22, 4515 Drexel Roul., Chicago. 


INDIANA 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Thorough College Preparation. High- 
est ideals of Christianity, honor, scholar- 
ship. Military training. Wholesome out- 
door life on 40-acre campus. 
water sports. All athletics. 
Separate Lower School. 


Rev. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, S. T. D., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana. 


Two beautiful lakes afford 
Interesting summer school. 
For illustrated catalog address 


miles from _ Baltimore. 
campus, 
door Athletics. 
Faculty. 
degrees. 
cate. 
request. 


Box 6-C 


Personal supervision. 


OCATED in Green Spring Valley, 
Twelve-acre 
Modern fireproof buildings. 
Swimming Pool. 
Four-year courses leading to all 
Two-year course leading to certifi- 
Catalog on 


Lutherville, Md. 


ten 


Out- 
Strong 


rq 
WO 
/ 
<> P School for girls, 
f Pa 
ge, country, Schoo! graduates From 
4 — 
Ideal Jecstion on Gulf Coast. 
| letics, Water Sports. Separate department for boys 8 
| 
| 
j 
| | 
| 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


II 


Rendall Hall 


A Country School for Girls on the Beautiful North Shore 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science 


SUMMER SESSION 
nm Organized School in a Seashore Setting 
Peculiarly favorable to Summer Study 
Ocean Horseback Riding, Sailing, 


Mass. 


Crossi 


LASELL SEMINARY— |: 


Hill-crest location overlooking the beautiful New England village 
of Auburndale—ten'miles from Boston. Thirty-acre campus, fifteen 
buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of the home 
and family prepares for the position of home executive. 
Unusual training in music with concert work. Secretarial, 
Art, Teacher Training and College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Horseback riding a feature. 


WOODLAND PARK CAMP TECONNET opens July Ist 


The Junior School for Girls Booklets on application 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., ivied Charles F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


If you would like to receive a copy of our 

booklet ‘‘Where the Good Schools Are’’ 
address Cosmopolitan Educational De- 
partment, 1 19 West 40 St., New York City 


Edith ‘Coburn Noyes School 


Analysis and Interpretation of Literature. Voice, 
Diction. Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production. Modern Art Technique, Fully 
Equipped Little Theatre. Personal Culture, In- 
dividual Development and Balance. Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). Seventeenth 
year opens September 29. Tuition $500. Edith 
care: Noyes, Principal, Symphony Chambers, 
oston 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL OF USTeaCAS. EDUCATION 
Ma8ssaCHUSETTS, 779 Beacon Str 
women. year. Modern building. Comprehensive 
t conditions have created great demand for 
pom in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
rounds, Recister early. Summer Camp. Apply to Tus 
SRCRETAR 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL of 
SECRETARIAL and EXECUTIVE 


for Educated Wi 
Resident and Day School, 247 Berkel 
Day School, 247 Park Ave., eley's 


Business 
Accounting—Secretarial—Two-Year Courses, College Grade, 
for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduates in Demand. Send for 
Special Catalog to S. E. Pearson, Registrar. 

BURDETT COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. Founded 1879 


At BOSTON 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Cultural and business subjects. Courses ie management of 
personal business affairs. 1, 2 and 4-year eeserete. 
Special. work for prospective becretarles | and high school 


instructors. Certificate a 
Jean T. Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys $1,000,000 equipment Tuition, $1000 


A famous old New England country school for girls. 42nd year. Twenty-five miles 
from Boston. Preparation for all colleges. A special unit for an intensive one- 

year course for college examinations. Exceptional Pr neulty of college-bred women from 
leading golleges. Secretarial ne bude _ Vocal and instrumental music. 
Adistinct unit for household arts home 
decoration and food values as well as Gymnasium, sleeping 
porch, Extensive grounds. Horseback riding, trips aneid, All sports, 50 pup’ 

MR. and MRS. EMERSON, Principals 

loward St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise 

is elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 

a ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

, All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, 

and historical associations are freely used. Special 

work in Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and 
Pipe Organ with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 8 acres for athletics. We 
make a specialty of Horseback Riding (our own 
stables) ; Golf Course; Tennis, both grass and dirt 
courts ; Field Sports ; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium 
is 45 by 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. ‘ 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design 
and Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial 
Courses; Courses in Business Management; 
Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1924- 
25 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 

Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 23. 


home tie, 1646 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough training 
for kindergarten, primary and gueppreand positions. Enrol] 
now for entrance in 1925. Send for booklet, ‘Training 
Children.’ HARRIOT Prineipal. 

25 Huntington F Room 314, Boston, M: 


The Sargent School 
D. A SARGENT SARGENT 


14 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Powder Point School 


‘| Will understand your boy and help him to un- 


derstand himself. 
Write for booklet. 
71 King Cassar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


58th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atnius- 

phere, thorough and efficient ‘training in every department 

of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful Or spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms, $425 to $550 per year. 
Special course in For catalogue address 

Mass., Franklin, W. Puirce, Litt.D., Head Master. 


EMPHASIZING Duitier ONE YEAR 
SOCHOOL Counce. 


FOR GIR 
Catatoque Spri Mase. 


MISS FARMER'S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 
in — and household technique for home and vocation. 
Short and six months’ courses. Send for booklet. 
Miss ALice Brap.sy, Principal. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres A 
ng in America. Summer Session. 
ranted. Address Harry der. 
Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
n. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 


and Primary Training. Two year course. sane and 
playground work. Dormitory. New school building. 
Summer Camp. Address 

Mrs. Evitn Lester Wotranrp, 29 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 
ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 


interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. Three-year course offered—also , five-year 
course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 


of N 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


Box 142, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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12 MICHIGAN 


MISSOURI 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer ex- 
cellent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B.S. course. 
School affiliated with famous Battle Creek Seni- 
tarilum. Unexcelled laboratory facilities and un- 
usual opportunity for practical a Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses moder 
ate. For illustrated catalog address Hegistrar. 
School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 

Box 341, Battle Creek, Michigan 


LEXINGTON, MO. 


Juni 


with full address 
Box C, Wentworth Avenue 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Depart- 
ment affords pene B ieee for College, Government Academies, or 


t affords two years of regular WEY am 


se Grade School ns younger boys. Government supervision R. O. T. 

ifty-acre Campus. Largest Gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor a. 
Pool with heated and filtered water. Every facility for interesting and devel- 
oping, in body, mind and character, the American growing boy. For catalog, 


LL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 


nm, Missouri 


Member of the aawdiation of Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. 


For Young Men and Women of Vision 

College preparatory and complete business ee, 
ineluding work leading to C.P. A. Two years of 
college. Special courses for lite cer- 
tificate in commercial branches. 
for foreigners, No entrance cominetionse “All neces- 
sary expenses, 36 weeks, $400. 

Senator 


AKELEY HALL, A School for Girls. 


Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. Col- 
lege and general courses. Individual attention. 
Outdoor sports and systematic physical training. For il- 
lustrated year book address Tie Principal, Mary HELEN 
Yerkes, Box 345-C, Grand Haven, Mich, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Master Summer School, June 23—Aug. 2, One of the 
finest in the West. 50th year.” 
—Piano 


ce 
and Drawing, ete. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


field for young women, 
positions. Qual- 
ectors of physical training 
in big mand. hree-year di- 
and four-year B.S. 
—— both including summer 
camp activities, with 
‘raking in all forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium— 
superb equipment and 
specialists. Excellent opportuni! 
men For illustrated 


MISSOURI 
LENOX HALL Gis 


Six acre estate, beautifully landscaped. College Pre- 
Paratory, Special and Adva urses, — 

Arts, Household Science, ground. Out 
For Booklet address Mrs. ‘Louse THOMAS, President 

Box 1021, Kirkwood, St. ibule Co., Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully ee-andineted military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. , cdtalog address 


Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


Lindenwood 
College 


50 Minutes from St. Louis 


1827. Recognized as 
one of the leading colleges Ser women 
west of the * Mississippi. Two and 
four year courses. Liberal Arts, — 
Arts, Home Economics 
| School of Music offers 
ing 


swimming pool, golf course. 
8 For catalog address 


JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D.; President 
Box 324, St. Charles, Missouri 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The ones 
consists of ten buildings, ineluding large 
dining-hall and separate dormitories. 

athletic field. Winter sports. Preparation for col- 
leges and scientific schools. Courses in Business, Manual 
Training, Music and for high school graduates. Christian 


influence. Catalog and views. 

er School for Young Boys 

Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 
es of Tilton faculty, gymnasium field. 


NEW JERSEY 


DNERS 


paint ab to 21. Mile from town, 57 acres. 
izes, Preparation Boara 
. 2-year Graduate Courses. , Art 4 
sion, Secretarial, Athletics, Riding. 
MISS LAURA M. GILDNER, A. M., Prin. 
R.F, D.-2 Princeton, N. J. 


FREEHOLD SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified nite © training—incul- 
cates obedience, — self-reli: The school 
with the personal touc Catalog. ‘Address 


Masor Cuas. M. eect Box 54, Freehold, N. J. 
Rutgers Preparatory School 


Excellent college preparation. teem year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong athletics, 
including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many cul- 
C. M. Hars, Registrar, New Brunswick, N.<.___ 


Bord 


INSTITUTE 
preparation for college or business. Efficient 
how udy. 


to st 


Col.T.D. Landon,Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C-5 J. 


priced ‘schools and end t 
rate. For information about elther school address GEORGE 
L, Purmpton, Headmaster, 32 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fe PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 
Distinctive Methods. No Cramming. 
Unusual Record of Success. 

Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists 
YEAR ROUND SESSION. 

Boys may enter in October, 7 August, 
JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster. 

“Edgehill,” Princeton, New Jersey. 


New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 

Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 

@ comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 
Col. T.A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 


712 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


PENNINGTON 


SCHOOL 
Prepares for college, technical schools and business. 
Pennington’s purpose is to develop the complete boy 
—moral, mental, physical, social 
Healthfully located in the hills ~ 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Sep- 
arate Junior School ys get oeeeenal 
attention in small classes. 10-acr 
ine swimming poo ege train 
Send 3 booklet, ““The 


Box 150, Pennington, 
FOUNDED 1838 


eye 
Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff 
prepares for college or business. Special School for 
Juniors. Mazor C. M. Lorence, Superintendent, Box 403, 
Wenonah, New Jersey. 


Good School for Girls’’ 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
Thorough college preparation. Six diploma courses. 
Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 
happy school life. Beautiful hill country near New 


Box 14 Hackettstown, N. J. 


CENTENARY 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Founded 1848 
mplete equipment, imposing buildings, 
Mee ul and healthful location. 

Thorough instruction. Lower School for 
younger boys. Upper School prepares for 
College and Technical School. 

Write for the catalog. Visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 

JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Box C. Blairstown, New Jersey 


| 
po 
Ferris Instgjute 
f aN 
Fer ostelog eddrese 
Ferris Institute, Box C Big Rapids, Michigan 
NH. 
9 cat uc, 
Faculty and equi 
Kellogg School of Physical Education Td 
MILITARY OOL; 
ork, 90 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 51st year. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D.. Presider 
{ 
1 
| 
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NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK STATE 13 


are Rider graduates. Ex-P. 
Rider graduates. 
training. Higher accountancy (C.P.A. exams.), 


ing university of Business ‘Administration. 


IDER COLLEGE 


ey STATE arieaetine COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 
HIGHER Business Training for both young men and women. 8 of the 10 Bank Presidents in one city 

RES. WILSON, PERSHING, Vanderlip, Hines and other prominent men os 
Winners of World’s Championships in shorthand and typewriting. 
Managerial, General Business; Courses in Secretar al 
Science for Educated Women. Near New York. 59th year. Insure success by attending America’s leg 
CATALOG of Dean, RIDER COLLEGE, 


Also te 


Trenton, N. 


PEDDI 


An Endowed 
School for Boys 
An endowed schoo 


Preparing boys for 
= ege. Study hours super- 


ful development of the body 
is behind the mental train- 


ing of every boy. Athletics 
‘or al Gymnasium and 
swimming -acre 
campus, Lower school for 
boys 11-14 years, 59 

year. let. Address 
ROGER W. SW D, 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box 6K 

Hightstown, N. J. 
NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic stand- 
ards. High gut and junior college. Splendid — 


. ©. Outdoor life the year round, Every 


rates 
C. TaouTMaN, Supt. Box E, Roswell, N. M, 


year——no summer attendance required. Small 
non- eng ° tuition, Other expenses very nominal. Write for 
Box P-3, Socorro, New Mexico. 


NEW YORK CITY . 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


offers a complete course in nursing in all its branches; gen- 
eral medicine and surgery, obstetrics, children’s diseases, 
contagious diseases and out-patient department. Graduates 
are eligible for degree. Attractive nurses’ home on 
ds, For particulars address 
SUPERINTENDENT, S. I. Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y, 


THE BUSHWICK HOSPITAL us 


edited 2 years, 6 months course leading to the de; 
of ot Hegistered Nurse. Nurses’ New Home; fireproof build- 
uirements: 1 year or more of High School. Ap- 
4 by letter or person to Supt. of Nurses, The ky 2 
fidspitals Putnam and Howard Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 
haltf Russian Normal School of Bancingl 
1@- 165 West 57th St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal, 
“T admire your energy and ae 
Based on the principle that Guiien ‘“ lovely on 
when natural, this school has become a national insti- 
t. Thorough training in_ Interpretive, Toe, 
National Character, Fo! and Ballroom 
in the various grades, all under the per- 
sonal instruction of Mr. Chalif, prepares students to be 
dancing teachers, physical educators, recreation leaders 


and exhibition dancers. There are summer and winter 
courses. june 2nd Summer School 


Alviene Senoois, Suite 21 
a West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 


SUMMER TE TEACHERS COURSE 
in Stage = Play Directing and Advanced 


Begins July I July 14 

regular Term star 
Ase Extens 
with COLUNISIA UNIVERSI 

Trustees: Daniel Frohman ohn 

Augustus Thomas j. Roeder 
Catalogue and information, all cow 

Room 144 R, CARNEG TE HALL. } New York 


Heights Hospital twenty, min: 


and Shopping District, New city, a 2% 

course in nursing to young women having one year or more 

High School, $15 and $20 per month, uniforms furnished, 

mee Pape mond qualifications. Apply to Supt. of Nurses, 
. & St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i RIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional resi- 
dence Excellent positions for graduates. Address 
Miss Harriette Mewissa MILs, Principal, Five-C, New 
York University Bidg., Washington Square, New York City 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed, All branches of 
music, Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl 
Friedberg. Catalog. 

120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


Formerly Dancing Master for Ziegfeld 
Follies, John Cort, Chas, 
Lee & J. J. Shubert, Geo. Coh: 
and others. Teacher of Marilynn Miller] 
Fairbanks Twins, Florence Walton, Nat. 
Nazzaro, Jr., and hundreds of others. 
Booklet Free. 900 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Telephone Circle 8290. 


West Seventy-second St., at my ) York 
**‘A Modern School for th: 
7 buildings; 200 dents. pom 
(A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 
general. (B) POST GRADUA TE:—l. Domestic 
ence and Home Management: 1-yr. course with 
diploma. 2. Secretarial: includes Spanish, "French, 
Library Methods, ete. 3. Social Welfare and Com- 
™ Service: —a new profession for women. Prac- 
tieal instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. G te. Dormitories like 
college ‘life. Address Miss C. S. Soupper. 
New York Crrr, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


NEW YORK STATE 
New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of SaintMary 


ScHooL For College preparatory and general 
courses. Box K. 


Miss Miriam A. ByTEL, Principal. 


St FAITHS SCH@L 


fi 
ome 


Academy builds 
this groundwork of 
good citizenship with 
thorough education 
combined with whole- 
some military 
Highest 
standing, 87% of last 
four classes in college. 

It fits its pu isfor 
or military life. Su 
visedathleticsand stud College 
paratory and Junior Schools. Com- 
mercial courses and manual training. 


Let us send you our illustrated catalog ee 


New York Military Academy 


ALL-ON-Hupson, New 
F. Davis,. D.8.M., Supt. 


Registered with N. Y, State Board of Regents. All 
branches of music taught. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work. 


Eleven buildings, in- 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio 


and Administration Buildings. Year Book sent on 
request, Pi and irational Summer Scheel opens 
June 26th. Fall Term, September 25th. e 


Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women 
particularly on vocational and professiona 


lines. Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, 
Household Economics and Nursing. B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


Finger Lake College Pr eparatory, General 
Special Courses, inclu secretarial work, Dramatics. 
Music. Supervised athletics. Catal Address 
PRincrpaL, WALLCOURT SCHOOL. 
Box C, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
hietics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 


CONWAY scrioo. 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 

Professiona! Bands. ivate Instruction on two 

instruments; Teachers of national renown; popducting 

and Band Arrangements; Daily Band’ Rehearsals 

under Dean Conway; Large wOrchestra 
tor’ 


Address DER, Box 57, 


Large Band 
Under personal direction 
Patrick Conway. Catalog. 
a 602 De Witt Park, Itheca, New York 


of the famous band leader, 


A Boarding School - boys, 
emphasizing character build- 


KOHU ing, sound scholarship, phys- 


ical devel t. 16th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 


Saint John’s School 


Essentially a College Preparatory School with 
a military system that develops manliness, obe- 


dience and honor. Business course. Separate 
school for younger boys. Extensive campus in 
the hills. _ Well-planned recreation a ath- 
letics. Swimming pool, athletic fields: Write 
for illustrated catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 16 Manlius, New York 


from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kucet, Prin., 


(Westchester Co.), New York. 


@ssining-School- 
FOR GIRLS 


H6th. year: In beautiful Westchester, 30 
miles from New York. iploma offered 
with Academic, College Preparatory, Art, 
Music, Dramatic, Secretarial, Home-making 
Courses. Post-graduate Department. Ath- 
letics and sports. Separate School for younger 
girls. Illustrated year book on request. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
Box 6-C, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


Character | 
| 
or | 
| 
four schools m one 
CACONSERVATORY | 
= The Schods student stochwo of | 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to esr a7 J 5 Music | 
Pay | De Witt Park 
— — teachers available. Master Courses with world-famous | 
hool equipment. Climate notably mild, dry and healthful. Near a 
metal and coal mining districts. Field work throughout school | { 
{ 
if 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
COOK ACADEMY 
MANLIUS | 
or 
or | 4 
1- | 
; 


| 
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Lyceum, Dramatic 
Personal Courses. 
Private instruction each 


cour! 
lish. 


courses. 
May 29th and June 
opens September 
Catalog 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBert H. SHarpp, Dean 
Graduates eligible to 
ach anywhere in U. 8. 9g 


Large 
Faculty, ineludin 

“Jack Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic team. Unusual 
a for practice teach- 
ng 


TH 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 
College Prep. Boarding School for Boys Est. 1870. 


Orew on Lake Coyuge =A school in 
Colleg Uni 


classes re- 
ceive individual from 
specialist instructors. Complete 


navy outfit. Winning crews and 

and sehool Graduates 

certified te higher certificate. 


Special Tutoring Scheel. October-July. Under experi- 
enced teachers. Send for catalogs. 


F.B. CHAMBERLIN, Director, Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. 


N 

Boys for and Business. classes, 
—, Athlet Separate school for boys 
under I WILLIAM A.M., 


PUTNAM HALL S SCHOOL for “GIRLS. 


Vassar ecretary course. All out- 
sports. ket Bal, Sleeping porches. Campus 
our acres. 
ELLen BartTuett, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 805. 


Hudson, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BINGHAM 


SCHOOL 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Founded 1793. Removed 
in 1891 from Mebane, N. C., 
to the world-famous climate 
of Asheville, Since this 
removal, 40 states and 
several foreign countries 
have been represented in 
itsareaofpatronage. Care- 
ful, thorough training by experienced teach- 
ers. R. O. T. C. Unit. All athletics. Lower 
School for boys 12 to 14. Address Box C. 

COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 

COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


High School or its equivalent. Text books, board 
hag monthly allowance during training. Write to § to Supt. of 


Mission Hospital, Asheville, N. C. 


The Routh Pines School, Samarkand, N. C. 
(Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 

School home for children 6-14. , Healthful climate. Spe- 

cial to and physical needs. 

Young bi Reeitations limited to 

four pupils. Ungraded. 


OHIO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


feal development. 
for healthful = 
discipline. In count 
roundings with a big city's 
advantages near. Gymnasium 
and all outdoor athletic sports. 
tes conservative. 39th year. 
For booklets, address the 
president. 
Box ,241, Germantown, O. 
Near Dayton. 


EEKS KILL 


Military Academy. 
College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower 
Address Principals, Box C-5, Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Cazenovia Seminary 
es, 
~ Winter Secretarial 


Courses. CHARLES 1LTON, A.M., D.D., President, 
Box C. Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children one year to ten 
years have a Mother's care; kindergarten, primary and 
omens grades, music, dancing; best of food; medica 

; experienced nurse. ns. M. Lewtas Bort, 
Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 


pin Che Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Bax 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 


ARDSLEY 


SUMMER CAMP——-WESTCHESTER 


Swimming; all sports; Manes and Physical Trai; 
Children 5 to 12. Write for Booklet. Ardsley, N. ine 


Drew Seminary The Carmel School for Girls 


on beautiful Lake Gleneida. 
49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
Small classes. College preparatory. 
special courses. Athletics. 59th year. New 
Junior School. catalog address Dr. CLaR- 
ENCE McCLELLAND, President, Box 600, Carmel, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. - grades 
and courses, including Junior College and Mus: 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director. 


Irving School for Boys 35 mites from, New York, in 
the beautiful, historic “Irving” 

ountry. 87th year. 31 years under present Headmaster. 

Fxtensive lodern and equipment. 

1 for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 

held. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. Rav. J. M. FurMaN, 


..H.D., Headmaster, Box 915 
‘arrytown.: 


New Your, -on-Hudson. 


Standard —. course with B.A. degree. Music courses 
with Norma] courses — Household Econom- 
ies. Public School Music and Art. Rates $450. 


let. 
OXFORD COLLEGE for Women. 


Write 
for “‘Seven Points.”” Addr 
Ont10, OxrorD, Box 62 Oxrorp COLLEGE 
Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
on 


Accredited. Prepares fi 
garten and Primary “practice Ad- 
mission to our residence halls in order- of application. 
For catalog address Miss Rose C. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
GRAND =o INSTITUTE 

Ninety-fourth year. Prepares boys and girls for college 
and for useful, well rounded lives. Large endowment, 
splendid equipped plant. Athletics carefi 
Strong departments in Music and Expression. Rates $500. 
Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box H-2, Austinburg, Ohio, 
near Ashtabula. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 
> location. drill subordinate to 


younger boys. Certifi- 
cates admit to Athletics. 
M. He NSHAW, 
Ohio, College Hui “(near Ci ti), 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Alvan R. Grier, President P. S. Moulton, Headmaster 


100 acres, Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 


“The Mountain School” 
tions held at the ached, 


tion for coll 
entrance examine. 


Strong 
Music inusual a ment. Fine and 
plied Domestic Se om abd Bein. 
ming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing. Main 
Line Penna. B. R. Tilustra 


Address Register, Box 101, Gicocegiamn. Penna. 


CHESTNUT HILL 
Academy 


A a for pore, located in the country, although 
only 11 miles from “me Full preparation 
for re entrance. Boarding department limited 

jymna: 80-ft. swimming 
building ‘containing indoor and 
baseball cage. 40 tennis courts available. cothletie 
training required for every boy. Horseb: riding, 


T. R. HYDE, M.A., Yale University 
Head 


Master 
Box 12 Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


RYDAL 
9-14. "On beautiful 


in the Rydal Hills. Spacious 
rooms, wide lawns for frolic 


lustrated booklet. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
Rydal Montgomery Co, Pa. 


The Story Hour 


Penn Hall] School for Gils 


Development of True Womanhood==== 
COURSES OF STUDY 


New Gy sium and Swi ing Pool 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with =e pee. May 
each year spent at ‘on City. Wor ues with- 
out interruption. Rates $900, For — view 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal, Box N 
Chambersburg, Pa. ‘ 


IRVING 


In beautiful Cumberland alley. mee Harris- 
bee. College preparatory. Colleg ree grant 
ing A.B. degree. MUSIC: Piano Volee, iolin, 
Pipe Organ, Theory, Harmony, etc. Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretaryship, Expression. A school of 
select patronage. Swimming pool, Moderate rates, 


Irving Coll: and Music Conserva' 
E. E. Campbell, Pree, Box C, Mechanicsburg. Pa. 


OHIO 


CONCERT HALL MAIN ABLDG 


ny 
Idea! dormitory tite on the 


SOUTH HALL & ANNEX 


CJounded 1867 


‘om lete Summer Session—durin; ine 


HALL 


AUBURN 
a> 


FIFTY-BIGHT YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN Musical EprcaTIon. 


rot 


br the State and to at University 
J 
Wiette now for illustrated brochure. 


Bertha Baur, Director, “3604. 2684 Highland rool at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager. 


incinnati Conservatory Music 


INCORPORATED 


The Wiliams. School 
WILLIAMS. Dean 7: School park land of 
= Lege Courses leading to 
se, Gymnasium. Swim- 7 
ming Pool, Riding, Music, Arts. Paris Branch—Chateau 7, ya 
j . g de la Mucette. For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. ae 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Am- 
herst Ott, for past twenty-five 
associated with Redpath 
| yeoum Bureau. One, two and 
| three 
Courses 
| 26th. 
625th. 
102 _De Witt Park. Ithaca.NY. 
te 
Co-educational. Athletic Field. 
a Gymnasium. Dormitories. Grad- 
uates in demand. Fall Term 
Opens Sept. 20. Send for catalog. 
202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. _...-a 
| 
development, self-reliant man- 
and play, the tender care 
of cultured women. Horse- 
back riding, swimming, tennis, 
Thorough preparation for college or rite for il- 
business. Special attention to phys- } en 
training 
mental 
— Coll Pre; Horseback Rid! 
Modern Language Becketball 
nm ing, 
- 
For catalog address 
ACL 
- 


ALL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


10 Miles from Phila. 


A home school hasizing college ti 
Special academic course for girls not going to col- 
lege. Two year graduate course for high school 
graduates. Music and Art under noted artists, Lo- 
cated in a college town. New stone buildings, large 
grounds. Athletics, riding. Catalog. Address 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L., Head 
of School, or Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., 
Principal, Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty Suilt 
by years of _selection. Many 


occupy Pp ofr 


VERY young woman should be trained hod 
social power and efficiency. 

is the aim of Beechwood. It combines the ~% 
vantages of country and cit; Departmen Complete 
Preparatory, Mus azine Illustration, 
Design, Fashion Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home Economics, Public 
School Music, Secretaryship, oo Gymnas- 
ties, Normal Kindergarten, Feculty, 
nasium rge new Pipe Organ. - 
ate. Catalog. Address Beechwood Schoo 1. 


Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Philadelphia 


N L 


Established 1743 
Preparatory, Business & General Courses 
Separate Junior Department 
For Boys from 9 to 12 years. 
Athletics under experienced coa 


ches, 
um, Pool, Athletic 
Field. Winter Sports. One week in 
Samp. 


Military System throughout. Room 
companies supervised by instructors. 
bib, hours from New York or Phila- 


og address 
Rev. A. D.D., Principal. 
Nazareth, Pa. 


15 
The National School 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Fm nal Professional and Finishing Course. 
For catalog, address D. B. SHommaker, Prin. 
~12 Chestnut Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 


MORA 


lege privileges, General and Fin- 

ishing Courses. Peas unity for advanced study. Open- 

air classrooms," ES, our Junior Behool for 
Frances L. Crist, A.’ 


Pri ipals, Box Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and two 
years of service 


courses and degrees 


in ivil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and 
_ Finance. 


Separate preparatory 
school for younger boys. 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 


Box 124 Chester, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


atory. 227 acres woods and fields bordering the Nesha- 
miny. Manual training, debating, household arts, all 
athletics. Own farm, Catalogue. 
G. A. WaLTon, A.M,, Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa. 
HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

jor and Modern, individual 
instruction in coll ratory general courses. 
New fireproof batidings ‘with, large sunny rooms. Cottage 
Berrisbure. Pa. 


dormitory system. 4, etic field. Moderate rates. 
ArTHorR E. Brown. H . Box C. 

Wayne (Main Line of P. R. B.), 
St. Luke’ s School The beautiful location, ex- 
tensive grounds, instruction, moral 
influence, make an unusual appeal to parents nad boys. 
College or business preparation. Junior school for younger 
boys. . CHARLES Henry Strout, A.M., Head- 
master. Jesse E. PHitips, A.M., Asso. Headmaster. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


bi boys under a dormitory in- 
that ay for manhood. Send for catalg. 
W. P. ToMLinson, M.A. F. H. SOMERVILLE, B.S. 
Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ASHLEY HALL 


A girl's school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 

eluding college preparation, and normal courses in Kinder- 

ng. Modern equipment, Swim- 

un Climate. Catalogue. Address 
, Principal, Box C, Charleston, 8. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Broad and Montgomery Avenue 

Phone, Diamond 0631 — Pa. 
College of Liberal Arts and 


Sebool 30. 
Write for Year Book: 


Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphig 


LINDE DEN. 


vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel_ Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Scieses, 


Medicine, 
university High School 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


Founded 1868 
A thorough preparation for college in a 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


For Girls. Junior College, fully accredited High School, 
Lower School. Episcopal. 39 years of high ideals e culture, 
scholarship, character. Small classes. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Athletics, swimming. For catalog, address Miss 
Eunice Peanopy, Principal, Falls, 8. D. 


TEXAS 
WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE 


cout 
Athletics. $400. Catalog. F. R. Hill 


home 
deally located in the 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small 
Strong Athleties; Gymnasium. All Outdoor Spor 
dress Curtis E. Cox. Principal, Box E, Factoryvilie, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN 


For the Boy who wan 


Bellefonte Academy 


119th year. Amidst hosting grounds and — streams. 
11 teachers f for 100 select boys. Strong a Tennis. 


-mile track. Golf inks avaliable Conorete pool and skating 
atalog. James 8. Hucnes, A.M., neeton 
ite, Pa. ‘eadmaster. 


Physical Eaueation, Cultural Arts and College 
courses. All sj nasium, swimming pool. Cata- 
log. Christine F. Bye, n., Box 600, West “chester, Pa. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public 


Irchestras. Degrees infer 
1. R. Comes, Director. 1319 8. Broad 8t., Phila, Pa. 


Miss Sayward’s School "vr, collage 


and Secretarial Courses. Music, 
ical training, outdoor sports, horseback ae bs 


Carson Long Institute 87th the mountains, 

5 rom New York and 
6 hours from i Boys on Fe — to learn, how 
to labor, to live. College preparatory. Separate 
Junior School. Military ‘pees. Character Bullding 
Supreme. ms, $400. mp and Summer Session, 
$165.” Box A, New Bioomfeld. Pa. 


Cedar Crest A college with modern dormitories and 
equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 
enial campus life. gree and certificate courses. 
beral Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.8.S.; House- 
hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, vg oe 
pertment in Rel ligious and Socia 
Pa. . Tite D. “Pres. 


Develops character, mind and 
Miss JANET 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


The Mountain School For Girls 

near New York and Philadelphia 
BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED on Foun- 
tain Hill in -mountainous district. 
Prepares girls to enter all certificate 
colleges without examination. Also 
finishing courses. Music, Expression, 
Art, Domestic Science, Costume De- 
sign, Interior Decorating, Secretarial, 
Social Training. Chaperoned visits to 
New York City. New Gymnasium and 
Pool. Horseback Riding, Tennis, etc. 
About half usual rates. ForCATA 

and Views address: Mr. and Mrs. Claude C. 

Wyant, Prin., Bethlehem, Pa. | 


Principat. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. Healthful lo- 
cation. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 
how to study, to recog nize his own 


pool. 88 A.W. 
LSON, JR., President, Box Pa. 


A finely 
Gettysburg Academy 
0 boys. Modern, Homelike buildings. Beautiful and 
heath location near the mountains. Ath. field. 
New swimming pool. Separate Junior Dormito: 
$400. to $500. 98th H. Huses, Litt. ‘D. 


TENNESSEE 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal place for training boys in character and scholarship. 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Im 
educators. 


facilities. Sist year. 
U. 8. Officer detai re to read our catalogue. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refini influences. Half-million dollar plant 
built by 8. Government. -acre campus 
Blue bs aa “on main line railway. All athletics. 
R. O. T._C. under army officers. Preparation = 


. _English- Business Course for boys 
ng college. Junior sehool. Fixed charges $620. 


Box 302, Columbia, Tennessee 


Columbia Institute 
A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 

Junior College, four-year High School, special 
courses. Individual work. . 
90 years, it has combined the charm and dignity 
of the South with highest Athletic 
ames, tennis, riding. 

For address 


Box 


‘oderate rates. 
The 


Tennessee Military Institute 


where respect for government, 
make good replace recklessness and 

care” attitude; where every boy is put on 

his mettle to measure himself by established “ches 


me of school rests on thorough academic work, 
efficient military training physical development, 
and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires their 
best achievement. Sound en through — 
nd conduct. Health 


ear, 
Box C, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


FRANKS MARSHALL 


A Thousand Prepared for College in 25 Years. Com- 

plete Modern Moderate Rates. 

Catalog Request. Harman, Ph.D., Principal, 


all year. 0.T. M 

laboratories, gymnasium, swimming cinder 

All athletics. Charges moderate. Mem the 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools of. U. 8. 
talog address 


For Ca 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 313 


Dw 
d 1853 
HARCUM | 
location } 
ny Mts. 
land of For Girls’ Bryn Mawr, Po. 
Six mod- | 
ke build- 
00 girls, 
prepara- 
college, 
for 
and Ap- 
nd Swim- 
Penna, | q 
4 
= 
| 
| be. 
Recre- > 
rt and 
thletle ood : py 
riding, 
aac. 
eechwood 
Pa. 
t of the 
OOL | 
girls ‘ 
estate 
“trolls 
frolic 
cu 
Horse- | 
ennis, H 
for il- | 
Co, Pa. 
g School for Nurses 
C ~ Thip fall Petree Schect enters upon its Box C, | 
During these many years, the remark- 
f 
M to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. 
All Athletics. 20-Acre Campus. Moderate Rates. id 
nd view | Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Jeneral | Address Oscar S. D.D., Prin., Box C, Pennsburg, Pa. { 
rant- 
Eco- 
rates, 
School Music Supervision, 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
d hon 
| 
4 


16 TENNESSEE 


VIRGINIA 


WARD-BELMONT 


“For GirRis AND 


Ward-Belmont aims to preserve for its 
students the graciousness and dignity of 
Southern social life as well as to insure 
to them the best academic training. It 
achieves its purpose of fitting young 
women for and home-man- 
agement, for busi 1 life, 
——- of having them pf. into any of 

hese spheres simplicity, charm, and social 

Special courses covering four years 


Younc WomeEN 


preparatory and two years college work. 
Conservatory advantages in Music. Strong 
departments in Art, Expression, Physical 
Training, Domestic Art and_ Secretarial 
work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool, The school maintains a 
private country club and school farm for 
week-end visits. Application for 1924-25 
should be made as soon as possible. For 
booklets, address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Box 2, Nashville, Tennessee 


The McCallie School 


honor system really ee Prepara- 

vernment academies by com- 
pe’ faculty, in classes small for indi- | 
vidual attention. Bible taught. . 
battlefield of Missionary Ridge. 

Large athletic field, gym 

hall, new swimming pool with unusual equipment. 

J. McCallie, M.A., J. P. McCallie, M.A., 
Ph.D., Headmasters. For catalog address The Mc- 
Callie Sehool, Bor C, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


tion college or 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884, peer College 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE | 


For Girls and Young Women, Roanoke, i 
One of the leading schools in the ary Mod 
buildings. Extensive Campus. d in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Art, 
xpression, Home 
nomics, Sec- 
retarial Course, un- 
der .the direction 
‘of uropean and 


tors. 
itudents 

rom 382. state: 
Catalog. 

Mattie P. Harris, 
President, 
Bex Z, 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


LAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


BY 


In the Healthful Piedmont Region of a, 
“Making Four-Square Men’. 
Best Home Influences. New Buildings. All Sports. 


Separate School for Young Boys 


For Booklet, ‘“‘“How the Boy Lives” 
Address COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President 
Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


“Fairfax, Fiall 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4: hours trom 
Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton, Two 


main line 
roads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate work,., Musi 
Art, Home Economies, Expression, Secretarial. Beautiful, 
homelike building, 35 acres. Lithia spring water, Our own 
stable of horses and golf links. Tennis, basketball, 
water sports, Terms $525. For catalog address 


For girls. 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 
An Ideal wong} School for Manly 
Boys. Boys 10 to 20 8 old 
prepared for the 
Academies or 


ay 000 above sea-level; pure, 
bracing mountain air. Sep- 
aS building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly -carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Academy siaty-four 
years old. Complete plant, full” equipment, 


-» Box 


ae - h School. Accredited. Music, Art, Hom 
ics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings. 
Catalog. 

. W. Malone, Pres., Box C, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Castle Heights Military Academy 7%,5ouh'* 


gives 


ped school. rong facul! 
Your boy is entitled to see Junior De- 
partment for under 14, “Com Cc. Pres. 
Box 142, anon, T 
VIRGINIA 


Randolph- -Macon Academy 


404, Front Royal, Va. 


A School for:Boys with Military Training 
A branch of. the. Randolph-Macon System. - Lil 
-make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 
‘Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture’ and ou! 
.Sports.. $500. 33rd ‘session opens September 23, 
1924. For catalog address. 

c L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls and young women, In the Blue Ri 
Mountains of Virginia. > miles from the world- 
famed Natural Bridge historic Lexington. 
Courses: College four years; semi 
and collegiate, two years; piano, pipe organ, voice. 
violin, expression, art, mercial and home 
economics. Sports: Outdoor gymnasium; 


Fifty-seventh year 


ree ‘ad 100 
recor 

cent. Rate $4bo. 
Catalog, Box 
Buena 


Chatham Training School 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the es- 
contials of education without the frills. Not conducted for 
rofit. Rate only $390. New Academic and Gymnasium 
Building costing $70, 000. Catalog. 
A. H. CaMpEn, President, Bor C, Chatham, Va. 


Danville Military Institute 
An accredited preparatory school for boys from 12 years 


of age up. Write for catalog. : 
Cot. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box C, Danville, Va, . 


Martha Washington College 
for Young Women. 12 —, 2200 ft. Elevation. 60th 
Preparatory and Junior college work, emphas: 

. High standa: Christian atmos- 


phere. Terms $500. talog. 
Cc. D. Curtis, Pres. "Box CG, Abingdon, Va. 


AVERETT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Founded 1859. 


High School and Junior College Courses. Accredited. 
Faculty of Specialists. Attractive new ae. Mod. e uip- 
ment. Gymnasium, swimming ne Music. Home 


5 and less. Tilustrated 


nomics, Secretarial, etc. Rates $46 
(Harvard), President, 


mes P. Cravt, A.M. 


Massanutten Academy woods. v, 

A preparatory schdol with teacher for every 10 boys. Mi 

tary. In Shenandoah Valley,” 100 miles from 

Washin: new 

trained director. Music. 6th year. $500. 
ARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Pap. Headmaster. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


= year or two year courses for H. S. gra eo Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training, Gym., 
Gait, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate o 


Jam 
Box CO, Danville, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Institute ited to College 


preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to 

go college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, an 
Expression. Attractive home life. 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. 
Address Chas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal, Danville, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
For Youne Lapres. Established in 1842. Staunton, Va. 
Term begins Sept. 11th. In Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. climate, modern equipment. Courses: 
ee. 4 years, A.B. Degree; Preparatory, 4 years. 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Athletics. 


© Kyle Davis, A.M., 206 College Place, Pi 


i and Field. Catalog. 


Virginia Intermont College 


Women. 40th year. 25 states, H. 8S. & Jr. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Selence and Secretarial Courses. 
Braci Alt. Gym. 


vate bi 
Bristel, Box 125. G. Norrsincer, A.M., Pres. 


. Swimming pool, new 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eighty-first Session. Rich in 
traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorough college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hits, A.B., A. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


pares for college tary 
training. Strong “ree faculty of Christian 
masters. $200,000 recently spent on 5 
gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment for all sports. 
Aid spected by War Dept. RB. T. C. 27th 

Send for catalog. Me of t on 


r. 
of Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. 
PresipENT, Fork Union, Va, 


AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 
ber of the Association of Colleges 

Schools of the United Stat 

A modern school with a country Tocation in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virgini: Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and ner uni- 
versities. by 
partment. Ju Oo. T. C. $300, 000 pliant 
with absolutely ‘fireproof barracks. All modern im- 
provements. athletic field campus of 
560 acres. Cadet band of 25 pieces. Able ag 4 
boys’ 


rest in 
nd who all atntetie 
teams. Enrollment limited to 275. from 
twenty-three States last year. Fifty-eighth session 
September 18th. "Rates $650. For catalog 
Cal. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Prins. 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 


| John Noble Maxwell of 
Belmont Heights President ESE 
American nstruc- 
mountain -climb- 
ing, horseback 
88 


VIRGINIA 
“VIRGINIA PARK” —overlooking the S4th Year. Modern new every 
ry, city of Bristol in the healthful mountain room has a bath attached. Health record -| 
irginia climate of ‘‘Old -Virginia.’” Courses: unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse- beak 
Accredited College Freparatory and riding, and 
ie Junior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, ire to every pupil without extra coat 
nalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 00-acre campus with beautiful 1 
; 7 ence. Social Training. Character De- Water sports. For catalogue and 
Courses / velopment. Students from 40 states and address : 
" foreign countries. References required. Ww. E. Ph. D., Pres. 
Early application advised. Box A, |, Va. 


“ F ISHBURNE PROFESSIONAL & TRADE SCHOOLS 


Military School 
Lives” 1300 feet elevation. ington. 


siden . $250,000 barracks, modern equipment, 
fireproof. Member of the Association 
of Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. Catalog. 
AJOR. cipal 


M. H. 


$3500 to*5000a Yr. 


Three months’ training qualifies you to 
do it. No previous experience required. 
Age no barrier! 
2500 more Dental Mechanics are needed right 
NOW, In order to meet this urgent demand we 
are offering for a limited time 

FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for Free Catalog No. 3 and Scholarship 
Offer, or call in person. Visitors welcome. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 


Institute 


College poparatery school for 


Expression 
address ANNIE MARION POWELL, A.M., Learn Electricity i in 3% M onths 1305 No. Broad St. 1226 Main St. 15 Flatbush Ave. 
Fort Loudoun Seminary Wincheste 
era! a usiness our 
m 
Giass GREENE, Pres., Box 276. freind Wo and tractors need servi needed. Free illus- 
ce or education n: Get started Bow. trated catalog gives full: particu’ Write today, 
WEST VIRGINIA Write for Book 334,. special road fare periichigan State Automobile School, 4006 Auto Bids., 
Greenbrier Military School || COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL — 
Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O, || 1300-1310 W. Harrisen St.. Chicago, Ill. 
R.R. Station Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings and 
including Gymnasium. tuition 
alo; 
Box 18, Lewisburg, W.Va The New York Electrical School 
chool and College Bure 
or ort of ractic of 
Bleted Services in Choosing a School 
ser Bee Me OT year. Send for catalogue. Last year the School and College Bureau 
35 W. 17th Street New York City of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and girls 
Address both time and worry by sending them 
: BECOME A PROFESSIONAL prompt, reliable information about just the 
] PHOTOGRAPHER ind of school they wanted—personal re- 
quirements as to location and tuition 
$365 TO A WEEK charges being considered in each individual 
GEOUS” case. 
hool 5; “CAPTAINS COURA US Motion Ficturg, Commercial Again this year many young people will 
ae Above are the Captains of the Agedemy Fortraiture Practical instruc- be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
mation teams, football, basketball, crew, baseball tion. Day or Evening. Ask for right school, Why not let us help you? 
and track. These lads have put themselves Catalog No. 95. The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
Ta. in harmony with the St. John’s system * Y. EOTeIUES of PHOTOGRASHY service absolutely free of charge to you. 
- of leadership. ‘ 7 d by honing, writing, or calling 
te The opportunities by which they have OPT OMETRY that for a personal interview at 
12 year cooperster who, wants to learn the joy the’ State Now dems thoroughly ad 
who wan 
the thrill of comprehensively. Graduates meet for prac- THE CHICAGO DAILY NEws 
Va, plishment. tice in all states. RITE for full information. School and College Bureau 
St. John’s training is in the hands of Rechester School of Optometry, 58 S: Washington Sey Rechester,N.Y. 


15 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


men who lg "they: it a life — They 
7 are specialists. know how to com- 
MY bine with force, and under- 
standing with firmness. 


Pre- 
Place your boy under the straction; 
guidance of these men. Send for cata = Sts., 


Columbia School of Drafting 


training of professional Draftsmen— 
course 8 to 9 months. For 


CASH’S 2 
Tri State College of Engineering WOVENNAMES 9doz.*2%° 1; 
Makes you. a Civil, Mechanical, lectrical or Chemical 

Engineer years, eave Laundry Losses when’ rave 

courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. For rite for Styles: 

catalog address, Box C-6, Angola, Ind, Ji & CASH, 


Box 2F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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A Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school for girls 

with four year course preparatory for college entrance. 

General courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue, 
Miss ANNa A. RaYMOND, A.M., Principal, Box C. 


sed Founded 1855 
} the College Preparatory and General Courses. A true home Men and Women to 3 
orsed school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. Music. Send hy 
tat for Booklet. Edwin P. Brown, Box Ec, Beaver Dam, Wis, Learn Photography g 
plant Mi D sean’, Sch | Hill Photographers and Photo- Engravers earn $200 to $500 a Ay 229 DETROIT SHOW CARD STUDIOS 
im- Ss Davison $ 00 crest month. |The field is uncrowded. | Learn these, profitable Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
of a ascinat ing professions ‘aug’ y jar obligati lease send me 
~ 5 Best home influ- college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. Mustrated book full how 
the Onle L. heal r. _ Unusual advantages in music. | Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good posi- i an ani 0 $50 a week At Home in my SPARE 
letic Only normal, ealthy Fag are accepted. Miss SaRaH | tions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. WITHOUT. CANVASSING. 
from AVISON, Prin., Box 4-C, Beaver Dam, Wis. Write 
sion GRAFTON HALL Academy: and Get this FREE Book! te today for Print Name and Address 
a unior ollege tor derfu 
rses, grades. etics and other studen' 
Registrar, Box C. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. Box S64, Effingham, Il. ! city ...........0..........- Siste..:.. poetics. 
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Comparisons cannot be avoided in 
considering chocolates. All the candy 
assortments shown here are ¢lassics 
—they fall naturally into the highest 
class, a group of noble sweets. 

Each package of Whitman’s is 
planned and built up, piece by 
piece, in answer to a definite de- 
mand from candy lovers. The assort- 
ments are as different as the boxes. 
Get acquainted with the variety of 


the Sampler, the romance of Pleasure 
Island, the originality of Salmagundi, 
the richness of Nuts, Chocolate 
Covered, the selected chew-y centers 
of the Fussy Package, the wide range 
of chocolates in the Standard Pack- 
age, the choice and exclusive con- 
tents of the Library Package. 
There’s a little book with colored il- 
lustrations that helps in selecting can- 
dies forany occasion. Write fora copy. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Whit? Quality Group 
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By 
George 


HY do so 
many first- 
class golf 
pros hail 
from St. Andrews? 
Because the tantaliz- 
ing game has been 


JUNE 


many of them drank 
from the saucer? 

The U: S. A. can 
give you almost any- 
thing while you wait. 
What is the large 
idea of holding off and 


expertly played up 


permitting only the 


there in Scotland for 

generations. Small boys trailed the champions 
and imitated them. To make a correct stroke 
became part intuition and part birthright. 

If dialect verse is epidemic in Indiana and 
hosts of village literati brave the sweet pains of 
authorship, it is because all these heavily 
breathing amateurs came under the spell and 
influence of Riley and are working to a pattern. 


Look out of the car window at the most: 


remote stop on the most jerk-water division and 
you will see the sweet sixteeners dabbing their 
noses and surveying the human parade with 
weary and twisted smiles. They never have 
been to Hollywood or the Ritz, but they are 
trying to be hand-painted replicas of the 
screen sirens and the emaciated empresses of 
the hotel lobby. 

If the crown princes of a Long Island 
country club decided to wear loose shirts in con- 
junction with dinner coats, then the whole 
dancing set out at Poplar Center will get a jolt 
ten days later when Archibald saunters into 
the Nonpareil Dancing Academy wearing on 


~ his floppy front just a few plain sewed-on 


buttons instead of the traditional row of 
‘glittering studs. 
showing the latest wrinkle because he gets his 
tips by radio. 

Go into any fraternity house of any college 
and you will find boys observing all the rites 
and ceremonies of Yale or almost breaking 
their belts in the attempt. 

We live in the only land which encourages 
farm-hands, schoolma’ams, brakemen, wait- 
resses, messenger boys to climb to the blue 
peaks of eminence and sit there in splendor. 
We produce aristocrats, picture buyers, food 
connoisseurs and critics of music without wait- 
ing for the children’s children to come along. 

To see them up there, who could suspect that 
about the time of the Columbian Exposition 


They know Archibald is . 


descendants to enjoy 
the fruitsof wealth and splash around in culture? 
Let us keep our eyes open and take the short 
cuts and declare ourselves in on the big events— 
even if we did come fromnowhere and the family 
tree has been cut down and made into lumber. 
There is nothing in trying to get quick 
results by absorption. Be a copy cat. Ask no 
questions, but follow your leader, no matter 
how many hurdles you have to take. 
Most of our head-liners are copy cats. The 
political arena has been congested for sixty 
ears with rugged partizans who made up for 
incoln and worked in front of the mirror 
every morning so as to be careless and neglige. 
The Yankees are the most adaptable tribe 
on the globe. Honestly, three-fourths of the 
members of our most exclusive clubs slept on 
feathers when they were young. They came up 
to the cities with their hand-me-downs and tele- 
scope valises, knowing that they did not belong. 


1924 | 


So they watched from the side-lines and § 


began to copy. After they learned what to 
eat and drink and wear and how to play bridge 
and when to applaud at a concert, they had 


the town accomplishments plus their rural @@ 
habits of industry, perseverance and observa- | 


tion, and now they are riding in limousines. 
Those who do not suspect the fact are the 


most groveling of copy cats. Each keeps a § 
wistful eye on some perfect specimen of § 


humanity and tries to duplicate every move 
and gesture. 

Elsie Janis and Cecilia Loftus can do 
Bernhardt with superb mimicry, but. when it 
comes. to putting over a faultless imitation, 
watch the eagle-eyed lady from up the road 
who is getting inspiration from those city buds 
and blooms at the next table. 

Our copy cats can stay up later and jump 


farther than any other breed in the world. | 


This is a challenge 
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First Lapy: <4in’t it ’orrid when yer finds a maggit in a nappie? 
Yes, but I reckens it worse when ver finds ’arf a maggit in a napple. 
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By \JeEorGE BIJELCHER 


THE MOST POPULAR HUMORIST IN ENGLAND 


} 


I told ’er off when I saw’ er. Some are ladies and some are women, I sez! 
She ain’t never forgive me for that. 
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eA Gorgeous w 


The 


ZEPHYR, light as an angel’s breath, bore the incense 

of yerba santa and sage across the level gray stretches 

of El Valle de los Ojos Negros; yet from this labor it 

reserved sufficient strength to turn the fans of a light 

windmill, the mechanism of which, lacking lubrication, creaked, 

banshee-like, at each lazy revolution. Grasshoppers, mysteri- 

ously impelled to hop, decided instead to fly, and droned lugu- 

briously down wind; the telephone and telegraph wires, strung 

on poles along the railroad right of way, hummed faintly, like 

distant harpsichords badly out of tune; in the sycamore trees 

flanking the thin trickle of water that was the Rio Hondo in time 

of freshet, two crows cawed sociably; a woodpecker rendered his 

very best imitation of a riveting machine. Save for this diapason 
of minor sounds there was silence in San Onofre. 

San Onofre was accustomed to silence. It was a flag station in 

the heart of El Valle de los Ojos Negros, and over it and the 


cattle corrals and loading chute, the complaining windmill anda . 


five thousa’ 


- nd gallon water tank kept guard. It boasted neither 


\ 


nchanted 


station agent nor station loafers; even the trains did not stop there 
to take on water, for the windmill and tank had been erected by 
the railroad company to supply water to the transient herds of 
cattle held in the corrals for car shipment, and for the horses 
and men who drove the cattle thither. Hence, except on those 
occasions when the cowmen who ranged in El Valle de los Ojos 
Negros and the public grazing lands in the forest reserve to the 
north and northeast drove their beef cattle in for shipment, no 
human voice competed in San Onofre with the zephyr, the grass- 
hoppers, the crows and the woodpecker. 

Alone in San Onofre, Lee Purdy sat on the lip of the loading 
chute and smoked a cigaret of his own manufacture. Half an 
hour previous, a westbound freight had picked up the ten carloads 
of steers he and his men had loaded that day, and the range boss 
and six men had accompanied the cattle to care for them en 
route and check up on the weights when the shipment should 
reach the Los Angeles stockyards. Stockyards in Los Angeles was 
‘the most recent innovation in that boom-throbbing metropolis, 


. 
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and it had occurred to Lee Purdy to test the California 
market with New Mexico range beef rather than the Kansas 
Pea or Chicago markets, which had absorbed his brand in 

e past. 

Joaquin José Ramon Orefia y Sanchez, alleged cook, driving 
two mules hitched to the chuck wagon, had departed for the 
ranch headquarters immediately after serving the midday meal. 
To Joaquin, Lincoln Hallowell, the range boss, had entrusted 
his two best saddle-horses for return to the ranch., They were 
tethered at the tail-gate of the chuck wagon. The men who 
had not accompanied the beef shipment had also departed, 
heading home straight across country and herding before them 
the small remuda which had accompanied the drive to San 
Onofre; presently, after resting, smoking and cogitating, Lee 
Purdy would follow. Meanwhile, he sat on the lip of the loading 
chute, his soul steeped in a gentle melancholy, his muscles 
relaxed in pleasing lassitude, his mind vaguely alive to the 
realization that he had prodded three hundred recalcitrant 


Illustrations by 
Dean Cornwell 


that loading chute and intr the cattle 
cars t day. i 
He sighed. He was weary. A prodder of steers was he, and 
prodding steers was work designed by Providence for men strong 
in the arm and thick in the head; nevertheless, he, Lee Purdy, who 
was strong of arm but not thick of head, had performed this 
monotonous task without complaint, with a certain joy even, 
albeit there had not been any urgent necessity for his accompany- 
ing the drive to San Onofre, there to deplete his youthful vitality 
by prodding unwilling and suspicious Herefords up a loading 
chine. Link Hallowell, his range boss, could have got on very 
well without him. 
The vague melancholy hereinbefore referred to, however, had 
its genesis not in rebellion at the character of his labors, but in a 
definite realization of their futility. The shipment of steers 
he had just started westward would not reimburse him for the 
cost of production. With good fortune he might hope to net 
sixty-five dollars a head; and only a month pene in 
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New York, he had partaken of a small 
steak in a not very well-known restau- 
rant and had paid therefor the sum of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. He 
wondered now how many such steaks a 
clever butcher might be able to carve 
from the carcass of a thousand-pound 
steer. 

“T ought to be a middleman,” Lee 
Purdy told himself. “As a consumer 
and as a producer of beef I’m headed 
straight for economic ruin and vege- 
tarianism.” 

He rested his tired body against the 
upright at the head of the loading 
chute and drowsed pleasurably in the 
mid-afternoon sunshine. The hum of 
the telegraph wires, the drone of the 
grasshoppers, the anesthesia of the 
clean, pure, aromatic air, lulled him 
little by little. He would rest awhile 
before commencing that forty-mile 
journey back to his ranch. He slept. 

He awakened with a terrific start— 
the spasmodic reaction of one suddenly 
and violently plucked from the arms 
of Morpheus. Something had struck, 
with great force, the four-by-four inch 
upright against which his head had 
been resting; the impact had been dis- 
turbingly close to his head. As he 
jerked upward, his ears registered on 
his sleep-drugged brain the clear, 
sharp crack of a high-power rifle; even 
as the thought came to him that some- 
body had deliberately used the Purdy 
head for a target, he lost his balance 
and fell in a ludicrous heap to the 
ground under the lip of the loading 
chute. Thereupon his guardian angel 
whispered to him to lie perfectly still. 

He did. In about thirty seconds a 
second bullet ripped a hole through 
the shoulder of his canvas jacket and 
lost itself somewhere out on the sage. 
Still Purdy remained motionless,’ al- 
though a sharp, burning sensation on 
his shoulder informed him that the 
bullet, in its passage, had barely 
touched his skin and seared it, as 
might a branding-iron. 

He had but one chance in a million 
to live and he was taking advantage of 
that chance. Somebody was striving 
to kill him from ambush, and if the 
killer could be induced to believe he 
had accomplished his purpose, Lee 
Purdy hoped he might be inclined to 
ponder the futility of wasting addi- 
tional ammunition on a corpse. 

Lee Purdy knew that no murderer, 
fully convinced that he has killed his 
man at, say, four hundred yards, cares 
to walk that distance to view at close 
range the still and gory tribute to his 
skill. Wherefore, Purdy lay as he had 
fallen from the loading chute—on his 
left side, with his left arm thrust out 
under his head and his legs drawn up 
slightly. And as he lay thus, wondering 
if the bushwhacker would try a third 
shot for luck, two crows flew agitatedly 
over his head, and there was heard no 
longer their cawing or the rat-tat-tat- 
tat-tat of the woodpecker in the 
sycamore trees along the Rio Hondo. 
The Rio Hondo, a twide, boulder- 
strewn wash perhaps three feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, 
paralleled the railroad tracks at a dis- 
tance - about three hundred yards on 


“Got a friend of mine here,” Lee Purdy explained. “Shot accidentally. Tell 
and that Lee Purdy will guarantee the expenses.” “‘Whoa, boy,” the 
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the south. Purdy reasoned that the 
man who had shot at him had doubt- 
less crept down this almost dry wash 
and hidden among the sycamores, since 
at the sound of his shooting the crows 
had abandoned their home-building 
and flown straight away from there. 

There was no more shooting; never- 
theless, for five minutes Lee Purdy 
remained as he had fallen, motion- 
less. Then, quite distinctly, he heard 
a man: say: “Get over there, boy!” 
Followed the sound of a smart slap. 

“He’s come to the conclusion he’s 
done his job,” Lee Purdy decided. 
“He’s mounting his horse to ride 
away; he’s slapping the horse on the 
flank to make him swing away from 
some obstacle to his mounting. Well, 
here goes for the altars and the fires 
of the Purdy family!” 

He rose and ran to his automobile 

_ across the railroad tracks. Following 
the fashion of sc many cattlemen 
whose business necessitates their 
motoring frequently over lonely moun- 
tain roads, across sage and mesquite- 
studded plains and through timber 
where panther, bear, wolf or coyote, 
the cowman’s constant irritant, are 
frequently met, Lee Purdy carried 
strapped to his spare tire in front a 
cavalry rifle scabbard in which an 
army rifle, cut down to a sporting 
weapon and always loaded, nestled 
ready to his hand. After securing 
this rifle he dropped prone behind the 
steel railroad track which, perched on 
the ties, rose some twelve inches above 
the level of the ground on which Lee 
Purdy lay; with care the hundred and 
twenty pound rail would afford him 
perfect protection. 

He listened. Presently, above the 
thrum of the telegraph wires, he heard 
a slight sound that would have passed 
unnoticed by one whose every nerve 
was not strained to listen. It was the 
blow of a steel-shod hoof against a 
boulder in the wash of the Rio Hondo, 
and the sound came from east of where 
the man had spoken. 

“He didn’t see me get up,” Lee 
Purdy exulted. ‘He was busy ‘pick- 
ing his way through the wash. But 
he’ll come up out of the sycamores 
presently and halt for one last back- 
ward look to make certain. A fire 
sight at five hundred yards ought to 
fix that scoundrel’s clock.” 

He adjusted his sights and decided 
that luck was with him, in that he 
would not have to make an allowance 
for windage, which is inconvenient 
when doing fast snap shooting. Then 
he drew the bolt, quietly slid a cart- 
ridge into the breech and waited, 
quite calm in his belief that he could 
not possibly be deceived in his esti- 
mate of human nature. Surely the 
scoundrel must know that in all that 
desolate lonely land there was no 
human being closer than Arguello, 
sixteen miles east. That knowledge 
would make him careless—inspire 
him with confidence. ~ 

The head of a roan horse appeared 
above the low fringe of sage along 
the northern bank of the Rio Hondo. 
It rose higher, turning as it rose, < 
presently horse and rider — into 


the station agent at Arguello to see that he's sent to the railroad hospital 
conductor retorted. “You're a cool citizen of a country, you are. 
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plain view. And even as Lee Purdy had assumed, the rider 
pulled up his horse, quartering toward San Onofre, and looked 
back for the thing he had left lying at the foot of the loading 
chute. He did not see readily that which he sought, so he raised 
his hand above his eyes to shade them from the westering sun 
while he looked again. . . 

As he watched the man slide slowly out of the saddle and 
fall beside his horse, Lee Purdy murmured: “I think I made a 
bulls-eye, but I’ll take a leaf out of your book, my sweet Christian 
friend. It’s a sign of hard luck when one doesn’t make certain 
that an important job has been perfectly done. As some wise- 
acre once remarked, ‘Genius is a capacity for taking infinite 
pains.’ I'll stroll over and read your brand and earmarks.” 

He did, advancing briskly, his rifle at the ready, his glance 
never faltering from the man who lay so still beside the roan 
horse, now playfully nuzzling his late rider’s body. 

Purdy turned the man over on his back, and the two men 
gazed into each other’s faces silently and thoughtfully. Then: 

“T thought you’d.come,” said the wounded man, speaking with 
difficulty. “You were smart enough to fool me, so I figured if 
you were able to walk you’d do what I neglected to do—and 
that’s make certain. Well, give me the mercy shot, as they say 
south of the Border.” 

Lee Purdy relieved the fallen man of a pistol in a shoulder 
ner. a the latter’s left arm. Next he opened the man’s 


shirt and searched for the wound. He found it high up on the 
right side, with the point of exit under the right shoulder-blade. 
It had just missed the spine. ‘ 

“T will be surprised if it develops that you broke any bones in 
your fall,” he declared. “The horse stood fast enough and you 
slid off so slowly I would have fired again if I hadn’t entertained 
so much respect for your horse. Why should anybody shoot a 

honest horse?” 

“Thanks. He is a good horse—an Irish hunter crossed with a 
Hermosillo range pony. Well?” 

“T’ve drilled you ugh the right lung and made an extra- 
ordinarily clean job of it. I think you ought to get well. At any 
rate the chances are about even. Ever study the vagaries of the 
flight of a rifle bullet?” 

“No.” 

Lee Purdy squatted on his heels and rolled another cigaret. 
“At short range—say up to two hundred yards—the bullet, after 
leaving the muzzle, has a twisty motion imparted to it by the 
lands, or what you call the rifling in the barrel. This causes the 
bullet to wobble, describing a tiny orbit as it speeds ahead, and 
if it reaches its target while this wobble is on, the result is a great 
jagged wound. At longer ranges, however, after the bullet has 
settled in its flight, it will, unless it strikes a bone, drill a neat 
small hole from entrance to exit. At extreme ranges, after the 
force of. the bullet has been spent, it will commence to wobble 
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“If you've sold yourself,said Lee Purdy, “stay sold. Be an hones 
killer, if that's y ur trade, but don't be a double-crossing crook.” 


again; then, if it hits a man, it will tear him up a bit. I dropped 
you at five hundred yards and if you have any particular desire 
to live your desire should be granted. You appear to be a tough, 
stringy sort of person.” 

The would-be assassin’s dark, fierce eyes glowed somberly. 
“Are you playing with me before finishing your job?” 

‘ ee not. I’m not going to do anything to hasten your 
eath,”” 

“Why not? I tried my best to kill you.” 

‘Well, I have never killed a wounded helpless enemy, and if 
that experience can be avoided I prefer to avoid it. Of course I 
tried my best to kill you five minutes ago, but that was in self- 
defense. I had to stop you or risk having you do a better job 
the next time you tried.” 

“But,” said the stranger with a curiously frank grin, ‘‘you say 
you are not going to stop me. You appear to want me to live. 
Why? So I'll be grateful and tell you who hired me?” 

“No. I do not expect you to snitch. If you’ve sold yourself, 
stay sold. Be an honest killer, if that’s your trade, but don’t be a 
double-crossing crook.” 

This frank expression of a code evoked a chuckle from the 
wounded man. A slight hemorrhage stifled the chuckle almost 
instantly. When he could get his breath he said: 

“T see. You’re saving me to get hung, eh? Well, there were 
no witnesses, so how are you going to prove I tried to murder 
you? You can’t convict a man on uncorroborated testimony. 
My word is as good as yours.” 

“You are an unimaginative ass. I haven’t the slightest inter- 
est in you since I failed to wound you mortally. I’m going to 
bring my automobile over here, tuck you into the tonneau and 
run you over to San Onofre. Have you any money?” 


“About two hundred and fifty dollars, Mr. Purdy.” 

“Well, then, pay your own hospital bills while it lasts. If it 
isn’t enough I’ll make up the deficit, and if you’re foolish enough 
to die I’ll give you Christian burial and write home to your folks 
a first-class lie regarding your demise, if you care to give me your 
home address.” 

“J don’t understand you, Mr. Purdy. How do you know I 
won’t try to earn my fee after I get out of hospital?” 

Lee Purdy smiled a quiet, prescient little smile. ‘Well, if 
you’re dog enough to do that I suppose that’s one of the chances 
T’ll have to take. Well, don’t die, old settler, until I can get back 
here with my auto.” 

“Take my horse,” said the killer affably. 

“Thanks.” Lee Purdy swung into the saddle and galloped 
back to San Onofre, where he turned the horse into the cattle 
corral, and drove back in the automobile for his now thoroughly 
mystified passenger. With considerable difficulty he managed 
to get the fellow into the tonneau and stretched him out on the 
rear seat, with his long legs dangling over the side. Then, in low 
gear, Purdy drove away, breaking trail through the sage to the 
main road. It was a rough ride at best, and the wounded man 
was grateful when Purdy halted his car in the shadow of the tiny 
station at San Onofre. 

“Well, what’s the next move?” he demanded of Purdy. 

“The California Limited is due in fifteen minutes. I’m going 
to flag it and send you, in the baggage car, to Arguello.” 

“A limited train will not stop on flag.” 

“This one will,” said Lee Purdy confidently. “I'll straddle the 
tracks with my auto and pretend I’m stalled.” 

“My name’s Bud Shannon,” his chance acquaintance volun- 
teered. ‘“You’re a good feller and I’m beholden to al 
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“Did the ravens furnish Elijah with paper napkins?” the girl ventured to inquire demurely. 


“Pleased to make your acquaintance,” Purdy said affably, and 
ath the wounded killer his hand. They stared at each other 
umorously. Then: “Any time you feel like giving up your 
present profession and tackling the hard, lonely life of a cow-hand, 
T’ll give you seventy-five dollars a month, good board and the 
best lodging in New Mexico. I have a real bunk-house, not a 
kennel, and any foreman who can’t make his men keep it clean 
can’t be foreman.” 

“Mr. Purdy, I don’t understand you a-tall.” 

“T’m not surprised. There are times, Bud, when I have diffi- 
culty understanding myself, and this is one of them. Do you 
wish me to take your horse home with me and keep him until 
you're to fork him again?” 


“No sir, I don’t understand you a-tall!” Bud repeated. 
A plume of thin smoke showed over a low hill to the west. 


’ “Here comes the Limited,” Purdy announced, and forthwith set 


his automobile astraddle of the tracks. 
CHAPTERII 


‘THE conductor, hurrying up the track, found the engineer and 
the fireman abusing Lee Vurdy. They were casting thinly 
veiled aspersions upon his intelligence and impudence; to all of 
which Purdy paid not the slightest attention until his arrival. 
“Got a friend of mine here,” he explained. ‘Shot accidentally. 
Take him into the baggage car and drop him off at Arguello. 
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“No indeed,” said Purdy. ‘Elijah was a practical prophet and licked his chops and fingers.” 


Tell the station agent to see that he’s sent to the-railroad hospital 
and that Lee Purdy will guarantee the expenses.” 
“Whoa, boy,” the conductor retorted. “‘You’re a cool citizen of 
a mighty hot country, you are. I don’t know Lee Purdy and the 
company doesn’t trust him. Nobody rides on my train on any 
stranger’s guarantee, so unless your friend has a valid pass some- 
body will ‘have to buy a ticket; otherwise I’ll not attend the 
“TI should have known there is no sentiment in a railroad com- 
y,’’ Purdy retorted and handed the conductor a dollar. The 
atter gravely made change, punched a receipt for a cash fare 
collected and handed it to Purdy, who tucked it in the killer’s 
vest pocket. ‘“‘Now, then,” he suggested cheerfully, “‘let’s go.” 


Bud Shannon was deposited on the floor of the baggage car, 
but not until Lee Purdy had sacrificed a villainous old auto robe 
to furnish the desperado a pillow. As he prepared to leave the 
car he slapped the Shannon legs smartly and said: ‘Well, it 
might have turned out worse for both of us, Bud. Take care of 
yourself, old timer. I’ll see you at the railroad hospital at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

Shannon reached for his would-be victim’s hand. “Mr. 
Purdy,” he whispered, “if I knew your enemies in this country 
I’d tell you who they were. If I ever find out and provided I get 
over this, I’ll kill ’°em for you and it won’t cost you nothing. 
Compliments of Bud Shannon.” 

“Well, so long, Bud. Pleasant green (Continued on page 180) 
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By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Are those 08 realize their dreams always the fortunate of this meee 


I wonder. But at least I have told the truth here. 


Which is more, I 


know, than some of my married friends would have the courage to do. 


TOT long ago a certain man who considered himself 
| still quite in the running in every way, sat next toa 
charming woman at dinner. Suddenly she turned to 
him—and alas! it was at the fish and light wine course 
“when he had little to buoy him up—and said without preliminary: 
“Why didn’t you ever marry?” 
Not the usual “Why don’t you marry?’ but “Why didn’t you?” 
The question came as a crashing blow to any hopes that this 


‘young-old philosopher may still have retained. 


I know, because he was myself! 

It was the most revealing moment of my life. Usually—and 
mercifully—we cross the Rubicon by such gradual degrees that 
we never know it. “Middle age”—ah! that is a phrase which 
falls lightly from our lips. It will never come to us. Somehow 


‘we are immune; just as, when we see an accident in the street, 


we say to ourselves “Poor fellow!” and pass on our way, never 
. dreaming that such a catastrophe could happen to us. Yet it is 
, only by the grace of God that, daily, we escape. 

Fortunately we grow bald or gray slowly—oh, so slowly! A 
barber warns us of that first tiny spot at the back of our heads 
which we seldom see. We twitch in the chair nervously. Then, 
“and it’s getting a bit thin on top,” the scoundrel continues 
placidly. We have come to that at last! A milestone has been 
encountered—a momentous milestone. 
been broken to us more quietly, more gently! But here, in a 
public chair, surrounded by mirrors, we learn the awful truth. 

And the worst of it is that this is but the beginning of a series 
of unpleasant revelations. We visit our tailor next. We choose 
a pronase we have long had our eye on—a gay spring-like 
pattern—and we think of the bright tié that will go well with it 
and how we will astonish the Avenue when April steps like a 
silver girl-into the dreary city. 

“Just make that up,” we lightly command. 


Qur tailor gives us one swift, appraising glance. ‘Better let . 


me measure: you again,” he has the effrontery to offer. 

Alas! we know what that means. And as his tape runs across 
our torso, like nothing so much as the rope that makes a prisoner 
powerless to escape, we shudder at our vision in the mirror and 
try to seem surprised when the verdict is cruelly rendered: 

“Just as I expected, sir. Your waist-line is two inches more than 
last year.” And then—as if this were not enough—comes the 
final. blow: “Don’t you think a quieter shade would. be—er— 
more becoming, sir? Those colors and checks are worn— 
er—only by the younger set, sir.” 

The younger set! So we have vanished from its ranks! We 
are unequivocally of that tribe no more which dresses gaily, 
dances until dawn, unharmed by all-night diversions. We are 
stout—if not a “stylish stout.” We must be relegated to a back 
seat and allow that phalanx of whippersnappers to take the lead. 

And then we recall that of course it must be so, for have we 
not had to come to reading-glasses, since the print in the tele- 
phone book is not what it used to be?) And we can remember 
tally-hos and bicycles and five-cent cigars, and those dear dead 
days when one portion was enough for two, and when an or- 
chestra seat in the theater cost only two dollars—sometimes but 
a dollar and a half; and we can recall hansoms, and Indians in 
front of tobacco stores, and before the subway was dreamed of, 
when a jaunt to Brooklyn seemed a frightful undertaking; and 
gaslight, and Lillian Russell and Della Fox in their prime, and 
“Florodora” with its sextette, and open-air beer gardens, and 
blazers, and bonnets, and Paisley shawls, and when public 
schools were really select, and Tony Pastor’s. and Koster and 
Bials, ~y Blaine and Logan, and the World’s Fair, and. when 


If the news had only * 


Fifth Avenue stages were drawn by horses and one paid the 
driver, receiving change in a little envelope, and when a trip to 
Europe was an event and everyone came down to the pier to 
see us off, and the old Café Martin, and the Hoffman House 
grill, where sports foregathered from all parts of the universe, 
and the Spanish-American War with its Rough Riders, and . 

But why go on? 

The fact stands out that we grew up in an older order, before 
Fifth Avenue was widened and when there were no traffic regu- 
lations at all in the blundering, glorious city of New York—the 
city of our youth,” 

I might have turned to my dinner companion and answered, 
“Why didn’t I marry? That’s none of your business, my dear 
lady.” But I did nothing of the sort. I told her—just as I pro- | 
pose to tell amyone who has had the kindness to read this far. 
For she was a*very delightful woman—which proves, perhaps, 
that I still have*an eye for a romantic contact, albeit the years 
are marching on. 

A wise Frenchman once said that every man moves toward 
matrimony as inevitably as he moves toward the grave. Was 
he ironic when he made this comparison? I think not. What 
he meant was that to the normally constituted individual, male 
or female, the thought of marriage, up till the moment when it 
is actomplished, is ever present. I think that in my twenties 
I never looked at a girl to whom I had been introduced—and 
many to whom I hadn’t—without imagining how it would seem _ 
to be married to her. And don’t tell me that women do not have 
similar thoughts. 

In every well ordered man’ s*mind the thought, not only of 
marriage, but of:& home, is dominant. For all my gregarious 
nature, my love of the companionship of ee fellow beings, there 
is in me a strong domestic sense. I am what might be called a 

“slipper man.” TI like open fires and books and cigars quite as — 
much as I like theat@ts-and the opera and—once every so often— 
a good old-fashioned ball. I have always said that I shall know 
when I am old when I no longer experience a thrill just before 
the curtain goes up at a play, and when I lose my zest for my 
morning letters. Thank Heaven both contingencies seem exceed- 
ingly remote! 

But I was destined to see little of home life. At the age of 
fifteen our family broke up—my father was an educator and I 
was the-youngest of six children. Failing health made it impera- 
tive that my parents should live in the country; and funds being 
none too plentiful, they were forced to a migration several 
hundreds of miles from New York—the city where I had spent 
my childhood. I had one halcyon year in the country with my 
parents, after a short college course. It was then that I acquired 
my deep and abiding love of nature in all her beautiful mani- 
festations and discovered for the first time that loveliest of all 
things—boyish romance. 

Of course I- was too young to marry; but I thought a certain 
blonde girl would make the most perfect of wives. I remember 
straw-rides in winter, picnics in summer, songs sung on moonlit 
roads, a touch of the divine passion when lilacs poured their 
fragrance through April gardens and there came those awaken- 
ings of the poetic impulse, the desire to be a great editor; when, 
truly, the odor of printers’ ink meant quite as much to me as 
the scent of roses and mignonette. ‘The man who has not ex-’ 
perienced this rapture has been denied much—has been denied, 


‘I should say, the natural destiny of the multitude. 


Now, it would be wonderful to say that Clorinda—we will 
call her that, though of course it was not her name—lived in 
my thoughts after I went back to (Continued on page 138) 
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By EDNA FERBER A Story of 


T HAD been raining for three days in Newark, New Jersey. 
Newark is unlovely enough on a gay May morning. After 
three days of March rain it is sodden beyond bearing. It 
was the rain as much as anything that caused the Cowans 

to decide on an Atlantic City holiday. That and Pa Cowan’s 
bronchial cold and Evelyn’s everlasting telephoning and Eve- 
lyn’s children’s noise and the general state of irritability and 
waspishness to which the whole family was reduced after three 
days of being cooped up. Six—not counting the girl—in a 
seven-room flat are likely to cut jagged edges in each other’s 
nerves, even if they are a devoted family. 

And the Cowans were a devoted family. They spoke of it 
often. “We’re very devoted.” They were always saying, 
“Let me do that,” or “I'll go. You sit still,’ and “Here’s a 
nice juicy piece "just looking at you. Don’t you want it?” 
Naturally they quarreled a good deal. Take, for example, 
Evelyn’s telephoning. It was enough, Carrie said, to drive a 
stone image crazy. Still, before taking Evelyn’s telephoning, it 
might be well to take the family one by one. 

There was Pa Cowan, sixty-nine; Ma, sixty-five; Evelyn, the 
widowed daughter, thirty-three; Evelyn’s two children, Dorothy 
and Junior, aged four and seven respectively; and Carrie Cowaa, 
the unmarried daughter, aged—Carrie the unmarried daughter. 
Nor = Carrie seemed to mourn her maiden condition; nor was 
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| Home in 
Newark 


she reticent about her years. She was 
always the first to speak of these, and 
jokingly. She was quite comical about 
her virgin state and said in a roomful of 
Evelyn’s married friends, “If you're 
going to talk like that I guess a young 
gal like me had better leave the room.” 

Evelyn, after her husband’s death, had 
come back home to live. It was pretty 
hard, she told her old Newark friends, 
after you’ve lived in New York for nine 
years, and had your own lovely things 
and everything to do with. Of course 
she never said this in the presence of the 
family except sometimes when Carrie 
was there. 

Carrie went about almost exclusively 
with married people. She made a fourth 
at bridge or Mah Jong. She filled a last 
minute vacancy at dinner. She had 
bought and presented dozens of baby 
jackets, rattles and teething rings. She 
heard the intimate talk and the innuendo 
of the married women in Evelyn’ $ group. 

She cried gaily, “‘Not knock- 
ing anybody’s. husband, but 
I. wouldn’t change places 

' with any of you.” But 
within her someone else cried 
out, “Oh, God!” 

You saw a woman in the 
late thirties with a rather 
swarthy skin like her 
mother’s—Evelyn was fair— 
and the figure of the unwed 
woman approaching middle 
age, rather flat as to bust and 
ample below the waist. She 

made a trim appearance though and was able to say with her 
married women friends: “I know I don’t look it. Nobody thinks 
I weigh within fifteen pounds of that. It’s because I carry all 
my weight right here. No, it doesn’t show, thank goodness, but 
it’s almost impossible to take it off.” 

It wasn’t as if Carrie hadn’t had her chance. There was a 
good deal of mystery about it. When she was twenty-nine there 
had been a man, and an engagement with everything announced, 
and Pa Cowan was going to take him into his own business. 
Cotton goods. Then Pa Cowan had made some investigations 
and the man was no longer seen, and Ma Cowan said that Carrie 
had had a lucky escape. Strangely enough it was hard to make 
Carrie see her luck. Red-eyed and blotchy from weeping she 
had said over and over, ‘I don’t care. I don’t care. I’d have 
married him anyway.” 

“Yes,” Ma Cowan had retorted, ‘and been miserable the 
rest of your life.” 

“I’m miserable anyway.” 

“Not half as miserable as you would have been if you’d 
married him.” | 

“How do you know? Anyway I’d have had——” She 
stopped there and her face had twisted comically and tragically 
and her hands had reached out into the empty air clutching futilely 
after something that .was slipping out of her life forever. 
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Carrie ‘worked in her father’s office 
now. four days a week. She was most 
efficient.- At dinner-time she talked a 
good deal about the things that had 
happened in the cotton goods business 


“We-sent out the city salesman, 
Goodman,. with some swatches and 
about -three o’clock they telephoned 
andsaid, , ‘Look here, I thought you were 
going. to ’send your city salesman——’”’ 

‘From Evelyn, “Junior, eat your 
spinach. 

: Ma Cowan, “I’d get a black faille aaa 
crépe if I-had any place to wear it.” ; 

“You -go out as much as most 
women your age, mother.” 

do I go?” 

Pa Cowan, spruce, a little tremulous, brownish splotches on the 
backs of his hands and at the temples: “Seems nobody stays 
where they belong any more. Run, run, that’s all they do. The 
wofld’s-.gone crazy. Florida and ‘Bermuda and I don’t know 
where. . Koch was saying today you can’t get a sailing on a boat 
for-Europe for love or money, and here it’ 's January and the worst 
sailing on the Atlantic of the whole year.” 

-Ra Cowan, in the cotton goods business, wanted to go to Florida 


.and.Bermuda and he didn’t know where. Oh, how he wanted to 
go. sailing on the Atlantic in January! He said to himself, 


“Here I am sixty-nine, and nothing’s ever happeried to me.’ 

Pa Cowan had always meant to live the life of a.Robert Louis 
Stevenson hero, though he had never read R. L: S. But he had 
gone into the cotton goods business at twenty-four and there he 


_still was at-sixty-nine. Another writer with whom he was un- 
- familiar-was Mr. Thoreau, so he did not know that the line about 
‘most~men living lives of quiet desperation was applicable to 
-chimself.. He dreamed a good deal about ships and the sea; 


about forests and tigers and mountains and beautiful maidens 
blonde and slim. 

Ma Cowan had always been dark and heavy. In the last ten 
years the silvering of her hair had relieved the sallowness of her 
face. . She had carried her weight well, but it always had dis- 
tressed her, too. That which in a girl of twenty-five had been 
unsightly and disproportionate was now in the woman of sixty- 
five merely ample, comfortable and not. unfitting. Yet Ma 
Cowan, all unsuspected—perhaps even by -herself—still had 
visions of herself suddenly transformed into a slim wisp of gold 
and cream and roses; a lily maid; a wraith all flame and chiffon. 
This while she knew that her waist even in a stylish stout had 
never measured less than forty. 

The Cowans lived in Tichenor Street, which, to one knowing 
Newark, definitely placed them. Tichenor Street was old, re- 
spectable, middle-class Newark. But like many another old 
street it was beginning to grow shabby and careless and down at 
heel. Its respectability was leaning almost imperceptibly to- 
ward that unfastidiousness which degenerates into sordidness. 
Just around the corner you already noted those grisly harbingers 
of approaching decay—undertakers’ parlors, private hospitals, 
midwives’ signs, delicatessens, cheap new flats. 

Since her return to the parental roof Evelyn was always urging 
her family to leave Tichenor Street and take a stucco and tile 
house in the Forest Park section or on Parker Street, or even out 
of Newark in one of the Oranges. With that brief taste of New 


sok got a notion to go on by myself if you don't stop 
gawping in front of every window,” said Pa Cowan. 


York still sweet in her mouth that now was filled with ashes and 
wormwood, Evelyn was secretly and fiercely ambitious for social 
pea Pretty, slim avd not without charm, she thought of 
erself as presiding at small intimate dinners, rose-shaded, deli- 

cate, reticent; of queening it at evening affairs, large yet exclusive, 
at which people did not begin to arrive until ten. She loathed 
Tichenor Street. She actually humbled herself in order to scrape 
acquaintance with people who might be of benefit to herself or 
to the children, Dorothy and Junior, fifteen years hence. 

“We've always been a very devoted family,” said the Cowans. 
“We live for each other . . . Tllgo . .. Don’t you bother 
. . . Let medo that for you . eo I help you? 

Ma Cowan, Pa Cowan, Evelyn, Carrie—four strangers living 
together. For all unsuspected: 

“Come, Adventure,” cried Pa Cowan, “before I die!” 

“Come, Beauty,” cried Ma Cowan, “before it is too late!” 

“Come, Love!” cried Carrie. ‘““I-am starving for want of you.” 

“Come, Power!” cried Evelyn. ‘I have always dreamed of you.” 

On coming back to Newark Evelyn had said: “Let me take 
some of the housekeeping worries off your hands, mama. I'll do 
the marketing and things. It’s little enough for me to do, good- 
ness knows, after all you and pa have——” Red-rimmed eyes 
and a quick handkerchief. ‘ 
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34 Holiday 


But that hadn’t lasted long. Evelyn thought it foolish to 


walk a block to save two cents on a head of lettuce. Ma Cowan 
thought it criminal not to. House-cleaning under Evelyn’s 
régime was a fairly painless process, with a scrub woman in to 
help and a man to do the lifting and climbing. Mrs. Cowa made 
of the house-cleaning period a Saint Bartholomew’s Day. 

Even in the summer the Cowans stayed pretty close to Tiche- 
nor Street. They said that Newark was a regular summer resort, 
it was so cool, and you could get out to the beaches in a jiffy 
any time you wanted to. Besides, years of thrift had made them 
cautious. But this Atlantic City jaunt of three days’ duration 
had come about almost of itself. Rain, cough, snuffles, nerves, 
the noise of children housed too long, Evelyn’s everlasting 
telephoning. 


In the last three days she had, it seemed to Ma Cowan and. 


Carrie, said the same thing over and over a hundred times, 
seated at the little wobbly black imitation oak telephone table 
and jotting down meaningless figures and curlicues on the pad of 
paver as she talked. 

“Hello! . . - Yes . . . Oh hello, Daisy. Isn’t that weird! 
I was just this minute thinking of you . . . Oh, I’m fine but the 
rest of the family’s laid low. Colds. I’m keeping Junior home 
from school because he has a‘ littlR—(Dorothy, mother can’t 
hear a word when you pound on the floor like that. Stop it, 
dear.) . . . He has a little temperature and I thought I’d 
just . . . What? What did you say? I couldn’t catch that 


’ last—(Lover, take that out of sister’s mouth this minute! You'll 


kill her.) Aren’t they terrible! They’re simply fiendish 
after being cooped up . .. I wanted to get out to see 
the moire over-blouses that Bamberger’s adver—(Put that 
down! Put it down, mother said! Put it ... )” Crash! 
Wails. Tears. 

Ma and Carrie had a conference in Ma Cowan’s bedroom. 
“If I have to stand much more of this I’ll be a raving, tearing 
maniac, that’s all.” 

It was decided suddenly that Ma and Pa Cowan were to go 
away. Atlantic City. The ocean air would do them good. 
Out-of-doors all day. One of the girls would go with them. 
Evelyn, you go. No, you. It'll do you good. You need it 
more thanI. No, I won’t leave the children. You’re with them 
too much, that’s the trouble. The trouble with whom, please? 
Oh, nobody. 

In the end Carrie went. The three took the eleven o’clock 
morning train. It was called the Atlantic City Special. Sud- 
denly the sun had come out warm and golden after the three 
dour days. On Evelyn’s face, as she stood in the doorway of the 
Tichenor Street house waving them good-by in the spring sun- 
shine, there was a look of anticipation and of release. Carrie 
saw plans maturing secretly in Evelyn’s eyes. Carrie thought: 
“T’ll bet she’s going to give a party while we’re gone. The girls 
in for luncheon—or maybe even a dinner with the husbands too, 
and that bachelor brother-in-law of Daisy’s. And her own 
silver and china and linen unpacked for it.” 

They bumbled away in the yellow taxi toward the station and 
Atlantic City. Evelyn went into the house and shut the door 
and began to telephone. Junior and Dorothy were drawing with 
colored crayons. ‘‘My angels,” said Evelyn. ‘Mother’s angels. 
It’s brightening up. You can both B0 « out just as soon as it gets 
a little dryer. Hello! . Daisy? . . . Listen. The family’s 
gone to Atlantic City . . .” 

The Atlantic City Special was filled with holiday seekers. 
Plump ladies in black crépe and sly diamond brooches pinned on 
one shoulder to no purpose. Sleek gentlemen in spats, and yellow 
gloves which they did not remove, and a great many -early after- 
noon editions of the New York papers. Pa had brought along 
the “Newark News.” Carrie wished he’d stop reading it, all 
spread out like that. The sleek gentlemen ordered bubbling 
water in green bottles from the buffet car because ordering charged 
water from the buffet car was the thing to do on the Atlantic 
City Special. 

Pa Cowan, on a holiday, was no niggard. Seats in the parlor- 
car. No stopping at one of the picayune ramshackle side street 
hotels but at a great fantastic rococo pile on the Boardwalk it- 
self. The doorman and elevator attendants wore uniforms of 
French blue with scarlet lapels and pipings and facings and gold 
buttons and white gloves. Their splendor would have made a 
French general on dress parade appear somber. They rather 
overawed Mr. and Mrs. Cowan, but they stimulated Carrie. 


‘Their backs were so flat and their waists so tapering and their 


buttons and gold braid glittered so delightfully. 
Two bedrooms, connecting, with a bath for each and you could 
see the ocean from both of them. There was cretonne. There 


were dressing-table lamps with pert little silken shades and a queer 
ventilator over the door and electric push-buttons labeled Maid, 
Waiter, Valet. A little rush of exhilaration shook the three as 
they unpacked. The women called between rooms. 

“T’m not going to take out anything except just what I need.” 

“Do you want to have lunch here or somewhere down the 
Boardwalk?” 

From. Pa Cowan: “Well, I think you ought to stop fussing 
over those valises and get out. That’s what we came for. I'll 
meet you down-stairs right out in front there. And don’t be 
all day.” 

Pa was quite masterful when he took his womenfolk on a 
holiday. A false courage buoyed him. He was conscious of 
a little feeling of lawlessness within himself, as were the two 
women. Ruled as they were by each other, bound by a thousand 
clutching fingers of family devotion, each longed to be free for a 
brief moment; to fare forth; to prance; to seek the unaccustomed 
and forbidden. 

As they started down the Boardwalk in the seaside sunshine 
of brilliant noonday you saw a family of three: father, mother, 
daughter—middle-class, respectable, well-to-do. 

“This is great!” said Pa Cowan. ‘This salt air. Makes you 
want to step out. Come on, you girls. Step out!” He himself 
stepped out with what he fancied to be a jaunty athletic stride. 
his shoulders held stiffly back, his head up. You saw merely an 
old man, rather rheumy-eyed from the salt tang, jerking along 
with a stiff and spring-half motion that was at once comic and 
pathetic. Every now and then he said, “Ha!” and breathed 
deeply. “Ha!’? He thumped his | chest. ‘My cold’s better 
already. I can feel it breaking up.” 

They walked. They rode in wheel chairs pushed by a chair 
slave bent double with the load of the three of them. The 
women stopped and twittered before windows spread with 
Maderia embroidery, with drawn-work handkerchiefs, with 
Japanese kimonos showing vivid flashes of tomato red lin- 
ings, with silk and crépe de Chine lingerie in pink and orchid 
and rose. 

“There’s a pretty one. Look, Carrie . 

The third on this side, with the two- toned ribbon. 
look good on you.’ 

“T’m too dark for orchid.” 

“T used to wear it when I was a girl your age. I remember I 
had a waist, time I was engaged, trimmed with this passementerie 
across here in a kind of a yoke—that was when they wore 
basques 

“Oh, come on! What do you girls want to stand looking at 
that stuff all day for? Good gosh,I got a notion to go on by 
myself if you don’t stop gawping in front of every window 
you see.’ 

It was queer how remote the ocean seemed. You hardly 
noticed it at all lying out there so flat and blue-gray. Perhaps it 
was because of the people passing, repassing, marching up and 
down, up and down, like dream figures up and down, or sitting 
fatly swathed in wheel-chairs with grotesquely bent black gnomes 
toiling flat-footedly behind. Canes, post-cards, balloons, salt 


No, not that one. 
That would 


‘water taffy, nut fudge, souvenirs, get-your-picture-taken-in- 


two-minutes. 

They had their late luncheon at one of the restaurants on the 
Boardwalk. ‘Dinner at the hotel’s all right,” said Pa Cowan, 
“but no use throwing good money away for lunch. They charge 
you twice as much in a hotel dining room as they do here, and the 
food’s no better if as good and no service at all unless you tip 
like a drunken sailor.” 

They walked back to their hotel. The old man abandoned 
his springy stride. He was frankly weary, as was his wife. ‘T'he 
Madeira embroidery and the souvenirs and the kimonos and the 
new spring models were much less interesting when you passed 
them a second time. Mrs. Cowan and Carrie did not stop more. 
than twice on the return walk. 

“We'll take a chair this afternoon,” said Ma Cowan. 
done all the walking I want for one day.” 

“Call this a walk!” scoffed Pa Cowan. 
fagged. 

“T certainly do. And I’m going right up to the room and have 
a nap and so are you. It wouldn’t hurt you to lie down either, 
Carrie.” 

Carrie shook her head. “I’m going to wrap up and sit out on 
the porch in the sun. Why don’t you lie down in my room, and 
pain yours? You'll rest better.” 


“T’ve 


But his eyés looked 


They separated to meet again at half past three. From half 
past three until five up and down in a wheel-chair, almost to 
the Inlet and back. Up and down, up and down swam the 


dream figures, marching, riding. Madeira embroidery, balloons, 
kimonos, post-cards, salt water taffy. And there beyond, the 
flat blue-gray expanse that was the ocean. 

Pa Cowan remarked it. “I don’t ever remember seeing the ocean 
as quiet as it is today. Look at that!””» He waved a patronizing 
arm. “Flat asamill-pond. You forget it’s there, that’s a fact.” 

They talked little. They had little to say to each other. 
They spoke disconnectedly, fragmentarily. 

“This air certainly makes you sleepy. Funny, though. Laid 
down and never closed an eye.” 


“Out for a nightcap?” said the splendid creature. “Oh, yes,” said Carrie, “I couldn't get to sleep. 


“I see those plain tailored mannish suits are coming back.” 

“That was Gloria Dalton we just passed! It was too. Id 
know her anywhere, She looks a lot older than she does on the 

“Getting pretty chilly now, towards evening. Let’s have him 
turn around. I guess I’ll get out and walk awhile.” 

“You've walked enough, pa.” 

Carrie and her mother dressed for dinner, Mrs. Cowan in her 
faille crépe and Carrie in her sleeveless black velvet. The dining 
room was etched with sleeveless black velvets. . 
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“Yours looks as good as anybody’s,” said Mrs. Cowan. “And 
it’s last year’s too.” 

“A good black velvet’s always good.” 

The orchestra lent an air of gaiety, but the diners were solemn 
and constrained. Americans taking their holiday heavily. Carrie 
cut loose a bit and ordered hors-d’ceuvres of sea food, braised 
celery, shad roe, chocolate meringue. “Things I don’t get at 
home.” But Ma and Pa Cowan were cautious, as they had been 
at luncheon. They ordered accustomed dishes. The old man had 
scant chance to do otherwise under his wife’s watchful eye. For 
nineteen years a chronic ailment had made sweets, starches and 
red meats forbidden delights for him. Mrs. Cowan made quite 
a ritual of his white meat of chicken, his spinach, his stewed fruit 
and sawdust-like biscuits. Sometimes he rebelled, but the revolt 
always came to nothing. 

“Now you know you can’t touch that stuff,” she would caution 
him. “It’s poison for you.” 

“T just wanted to taste it.” 

“No. If you’re hungry you’ll——” 

“T’m sick and tired of this stuff.” 

But she was firm, vigilant, inexorable. 
suffer for it. You're like a child.” 


“You know who'll 


Indeed he did resemble a naughty child as he sat at table, 
airs rebellious, greedy. 


“Taking the bus out,’ she heard the man say, “How's she fixed for 


After dinner there was little to do except sit in the rococo 
lounge with the other sleeveless black velvets and listen to the 
orchestra and comment and speculate on the others sitting so 
stiffly about on the massive and ridiculous couches. 

“T’ll bet she’s never married to him.” 

“Look at that. Isn’t that terrible! And I suppose she thinks 
she looks grand.” 

Pa Cowan shook himself impatiently. ‘What do you 
say we go to a movie? I noticed there’s one just a few 
steps down. Can’t sit here all evening and it’s too early to go 
to bed.” 

They saw the picture. They often went to the pictures in 
Newark and were glib and expert in their criticism. The picture 
was taken from a classic with a medieval setting full of iron doors 
and turrets, and winding stairways and spears and doublets and 
oak-beamed halls. It gave the star an opportunity to wear 
pearl-encrusted robes, and be rescued from the slimy monarch, 
and let down her golden hair, and ride on a milk-white palfrey, 
and sit on a chair with a Gothic back, all robed in cloth of gold 
and velvet and ermine, and change to the ragged tattered geor- 
gette crépe of a beggar maid. The picture had cost seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The Cowans viewed it with coldly 
critical eyes. When they emerged into the lights of the Board- 
walk they said that it was a pretty fair picture. 
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gas?’ Terror possessed Carrie: and with terror reason returned to her. 


The old man and old woman in their room and the middle- 
aged spinster in hers slept well after their half day in the salt air. 
But they awoke at their accustomed early hour and could not 
sleep again. 

“You up, Carrie?” 

“Ves,” 

“It’s only seven-thirty.” 

The day stretched empty ahead of them. Walk. Wheel- 
chair. Windows. Some desultory shopping. Madeira em- 
broidery, post-cards, salt water taffy. 

Mrs. Cowan stopped again before the window full of pink 
and rose and orchid crépe de Chine. “I think that orchid set is 
lovely. I wonder how much it is.” 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“Oh, I’d just like to know. For fun. Wait a minute.” 

She entered the shop—came out again uninformed. “The 
woman says it’s to be auctioned off this afternoon with a lot of 
other sets, and table linen and lace.” 

“Well, I don’t see——’”’ said: Carrie vaguely. The truth is she 
was bored. So was Ma Cowan bored. So was Pa Cowan bored. 
Bored with Atlantic City, with the Madeira embroidery and 
post-cards, with each other; with walking; with riding in wheel- 


chairs; with the flat blue-gray ocean and the seaside sunshine so 


hard and brilliant and false. 


“Great stuff, this sea air,” Pa Cowan still said from time 
to time, but his heart wasn’t in it. 

By noon they were snapping at each other irritably. Well, 
what do you want to do, then? Well, why didn’t you say so in 
the first place. Lunch? Pa Cowan didn’t think he’d eat any 
lunch. No, he felt all right. Felt fine. But he had had break- 
fast at nine instead of at his accustomed hour of seven-thirty. 
He had eaten two eggs. The man had brought himtwo. Simply 
wasn’t hungry, that’s all. No use stuffing yourself if you’re not 
hungry. 

“Do you want to sit with us while we eat? Ma and rl have 
a sandwich and a cup of tea in one of these tea-rooms.” 

No, he didn’t think so. Just sitting there at the table. There 
was an exhibit up the Walk a ways that he wanted to take in. 
Showed how they made Happy Days cigarets. Not a human 
hand touched ’em. Everything by machinery—rolling, pack- 
ing, labeling—everything. He turned to go. 

“We-e-ell,” said Ma Cowan schactantly. doubtfully. “You 
sure you feel all right?” 

“Never felt better in my life. See you at the room later.” 
He was off briskly. There was a new lift to his shoulders, almost 
a spring in his step. His faded old eyes burned momentarily 
with the light of anticipated adventure. He actually did go to 
the white painted building in which (Continued on page 146) 
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* H, THAT’S no assignment for a woman,” the city 
editor used to say, and it always made me mad 
when he said it. I never could understand why mur- 
ders and robberies and bank failures were masculine 

and teas and receptions and charity bazaars were feminine. 

And yet there are themes which belong eminently to one sex 
alone. It is somewhat preposterous for a man to write about 
birth control. What on earth can any man understand about 
birth? He doesn’t even know that it has happened until some- 
body tells him. Stil, even a person on the side-lines can have 
an opinion. But there are difficulties. One phase of the subject 
is medical and everything medical is hemmed in with words 
which shock. Another phase of the discussion should touch on 
religious issues and religion is dry gunpowder. But anyhow, here 
goes. Iam only expressing an opinion. It is considered and it is 
sincere, and after all no opinion should be regarded as an offense. 

It isn’t easy to argue with anyone who decides against birth 
control on the ground of revealed religion as he sees it. Here, 
for instance, is what an Archbishop has said: 

“Children troop down from Heaven because God wills it . . . 
He blesses at will some homes with many, others with but a few 
or none at all. They come in the one way ordained by His 
wisdom. Woe to those who degrade, pervert or do violence to the 
law of nature as fixed by the eternal decree of God Himself! 
Even though some little angels in the flesh, through the moral, 
mental or physical deformity of parents, may appear to 
human eyes hideous, misshaped, a blot on civilized society, we 
must not lose sight of this Christian thought, that under and 
within such visible malformation there lives an immortal soul to 
be saved and glorified for all eternity among the blessed in 
Heaven.” 

Admitting that I am not wise in theology, it still seems to me 
that the question may be raised as to whether the laws of nature 
and the laws of God are invariably identical. After all, nature, in 
most forms of life below man, does root out very callously and 
thoroughly the malformed members of each species. Man is 
proclaiming the same doctrine, though more mercifully, when he 
says, ‘“The malformed ought not to be born.” 

And for that matter the institution of marriage as ordained by 
the church is not precisely the same sort of relationship which 
nature has seen fit to organize for the animals. Monogamy, for 
instance, is man’s idea rather than the notion of nature. 

I think it can be demonstrated that man, with the full sanction 
of the church, has committed himself deeply to many practises 
which are not altogether in accord with the laws of nature. We 
do not accept plagues as the law of nature and the will of God, 
but feel instead that the Creator intended us to muster all the 
resources of intelligence to meet these threats. 

But I will grant quite readily that the need for birth control 
rises largely from the imperfections and frailties of man. Re- 
ligious objectors say that the man or woman who desires family 
limitation may achieve this result, without sin, by the practise 
of chastity. In sober thought we might all agree on this counsel 
of perfection, but that agreement would hardly alter the actual 


-state of the world. 


It is actualities I have in mind. I have just been talking with 
a young woman who works for an organization which befriends 
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unmarried mothers. For years her chief concern in every case 
was to find the father of the illegitimate child and compel him to 
marry the unfortunate girl. This procedure no longer interests 
her. It is her experience that for the most part the society was 
merely trading off an unmarried mother for a deserted wife. 

She told me that as a rule the unmarried mother came under 
the care of the organization a second time. And there were third 
children and fourth children just as fatherless as the first. I 
asked her why the society did not include instruction in birth con- 
trol among the educational influences by which it sought to pro- 
tect the girl against her next encounter with the world, and the 
young charity worker replied that her group would consider that 
immoral. And it seemed to me that the society might well serve 
the community and its unfortunate clients with a little less 
morality and a great many less illegitimate children. ~ 

This, however, is only a minor phase of the problem. It is the 
married mothers whose need is greatest. There is a young woman 
doctor who serves in the lone birth control clinic in New York 
City. She has been engaged in many phases of public health 
work throughout the country, but nowhere else has she found 
herself so constantly joggled by sheer human misery and tragedy. 

It is the law of New York State which heightens this suffering 
by almost diabolical ingenuity. First of all there was a statute 
which made it a crime for anybody to give birth control informa- 
tion to any person under any circumstances. This has since been 
modified. A judge has held that a licensed physician may advise 
a patient if he feels that childbirth would probably be fatal. 

“And so,” said the doctor, “I have had to tell patient after 
patient, ‘You’re not sick enough yet.’ The best I can do when I 
send them away is to say, ‘Perhaps you will be sick enough after 
you have had one more child. Come back to me then.’” 

You will notice that the law takes no interest whatsoever in 
the economic factor. Of course the woman who is too poor to 
support her family generally develops sufficient ill health in time 
to earn the mercy of the judicial interpretation, but relief is 
illegal until she is beaten down. 

I am not among those who hold that birth control is the one 
agency for the relief of human misery. The problem is compli- 
cated by conditions of employment and even more particularly 
in New York by the housing crisis. But many a family can trace 
most of its woes directly to the coming of unwanted children. 
The tenement which was bearable for two and even three or four 
becomes a place of pestilence when the family grows to seven. 

Probably you have heard it said that the people who clamor 
most about birth control are rich and indolent women who are 
too intent upon pleasure to want children. There are such 
women, but it is hardly likely that they are clamorous. It is not 
difficult for a well-to-do person to acquire information about 
birth control. But the woman who is dependent upon the care of 
clinics and hospitals has no chance at all. It is not public policy 
to give information. Even institutions which treat the tuber- 
cular, the cardiacs and the mentally defective will not take action 
to try to prevent the propagation of the unfit by the unfit. 

And after all, the mother and the father and the community 
are not the only factors to be considered. There is also the child. 
He has rights. One of them ought to be inalienable. He should 
have the right to be wanted. 


| By Heywood Broun 


Bonita 


OGS can reason. They can do everything but talk. . 
We cannot understand them, but they can under- 
stand us. My grandfather, while holding his dog in his 
arms, once said: “You have been a bad dog. I shall 
have to kill you.” Instantly the dog jumped out of his arms, 
flew down the road like a shot and never was seen again. 

I used to have a little black and tan Japanese dog. We also 
had a cat. It was the kitchen custom to require the dog and the 
cat to eat from the same plate. The cat did not like this arrange- 
ment and frequently cuffed the dog. The dog being small and 
peaceful chanel lost many a meal. 

This dog, which was so small that we called him Jumbo, could 
not afford to lose meals. Nor could he fight. Headwork became 
necessary. What was to be done? One day Jumbo ran into the 
kitchen with a saucer in his mouth. He placed the saucer right 
side up beside the cat’s dish and thereafter ate his meals in peace. 

After Jumbo had lived with us eight years, during which time 
he had become much attached to me, he observed certain prep- 
arations on my part that filled him with grief. I was packing 
for a trip to the East. When I left the house Jumbo howled and 
shrieked so that I felt like not going. 

After my departure the little dog refused to eat or even to 
move. Mother finally wired me that if I did not return at once 
the dog would be dead. I wired that I would return. 

Mother told me afterward that when she said to Jumbo 
“Luther is coming home,” the little dog pricked up his ears, 
wagged his tail and for the first time since I went away showed 
signs of happiness and life. And when I entered the dooryard, 
he rolled head over heels down four steps, landing at my feet one 
panting, palpitating mass. A day or two afterward Jumbo was 


perfectly well and remained so for years. 


Jumbo always slept in a box in the kitchen. It was his custom 
to remain in the box until after breakfast. He arose before 
breakfast only when he was told the night before that he was 
going to Sebastopol, one of my experimental farms. 

I once told this to a painter who was working at the house. 
The painter could hardly believe the story. He wanted to try the 
experiment himself. So at the close of the day he called Jumbo to 
him and said: “Jumbo, you are going to Sebastopol tomorrow.” 
The dog at once began to wag his tail. 

Next morning Jumbo was up before breakfast. But it had 
not been my purpose to go to Sebastopol that day and I did 
not go. Jumbo would never pay any attention to the painter 
after that. 

I felt so badly when Jumbo died that I thought I never wanted 
another dog. But a few years later Bonita came to us and today 
no money could buy her. ; 

Bonita, who was borne to us on the backwash of a circus, is 
mostly English whippet, with dashes of English coach dog, 
Boston bull and fox terrier blood, which make her just dog. 

Bonita has many interesting whims, traits and accomplish- 
ments. She will permit men who smoke cigars or cigarets to pass 
the house unmolested, but will bark at anybody that smokes a 
pee. She can easily jump a six-foot fence, but never jumps a 

ence half that high because she knows she must stay in the yard 
unless given permission to go out. She will follow me to the gate 
but will not go out unless I tell her she may. 
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This Dog 
Can—and Does— 


Reason 


Most dogs like to play with any dog that may come around. 
Bonita will chase away dogs that come by themselves, while 
welcoming those that come with their masters. 

One evening we had friends at the house to whom ice-cream 
was served. The cream came from the store in the usual paper 
cartons. Mrs. Burbank gave one of the little pail-like cartons to 
the dog. Bonita ate what cream she could find sticking to the 
paper, then grasped the carton in her teeth and went to each of 
the guests to get more cream. After everybody had given her a 
little, she took the carton into the kitchen and ate the cream. 
She often performed the same trick when she was given the paper 
plate upon which a cake came from the store. Needless to say, 
such stunts never were taught to her. 

In Santa Rosa there used to live rather a poor family who had a 
dog that was trained to go down-town, get the largest potato it 
could find in a basket in front of a vegetable store and bring it 
home. I think the dog must have supplied the family with 
potatoes. Dealers did not complain because the dog’s cleverness 
amused them. 

A fine big dog, utterly tired out and apparently very hungry, 
stopped one morning at our home. When he had been fed and 
rested for several hours I said in my ordinary, moderate tone: 
“We have no room for you to stay all night and as you are a big 
dog, able to take care of yourself, and have been fed, perhaps you 
had better run along.”’ The dog listened while I was speaking, 
then turned in its tracks, went down the road and we never saw it 
again. Dogs can understand. There is no doubt of it. 

Dogs not only can understand a good deal that we say, but by 
a peculiar kind of subconscious telepathy they receive a great 
many of our thoughts. Bonita likes and dislikes the same kinds 
of persons that we do. 

If it be contended that a dog cannot think and reason I should 

like to know why, when it gets a bone, it so often buries a choice 
morsel; perhaps to “ripen” it, or at any rate to keep it intact 
until such time as its owner’s appetite shall be better. When men 
perform similar acts we attribute to them not only the power to 
reason but the possession of foresight. 
The intellectual advance of the dog should remind us that the 
dog and all other animals are, like human beings and plants, in 
the grip of evolution. We may well wonder how intelligent some 
of these animals may be two or three million years hence. Shall 
any of them be able to talk? 

Dogs already convey meanings by the manner in which they 


q 


bark. I can always tell whether a dog is barking at a cat or ata | 
man. I think we all remember the dog in Germany, before the 


war, that could speak quite a number of German words which it 
was able even to form into sentences in asking for things. Several 


American correspondents heard this dog talk. Nor should we be | 


surprised that so intelligent an animal as a dog should talk. A 
parrot can utter words distinctly. I do know that if one will not 
speak baby talk to‘ dog and will treat him honestly, the dog will 
listen with rapt attention to what is said to him and will some- 


times seem to be in great pain that he cannot reply in language j 


that his master can understand. 

Some persons are uneducated enough to believe that a dog has 
no soul. Dogs should pity such persons, as it is probable that they 
are more lacking in this respect than are dogs. “ 
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HERE is one simple and 

natural explanation of 

the amazing indiscretion 

of Lady Joan Saville in 
Budapest—that dream city on the 
Danube — where she scandalized 
Hungarian society and destroyed 
her brother’s’ chances of a diplo- 
matic career. 

It was in my opinion a case of 
heredity—a call back in her blood 
to the old spirit of a race, to its 
primitive instincts, stronger than 
civilization, more compelling than 
education, terrible sometimes in 
intensity. 

Have you ever studied the 
migration of birds—that strange 
impelling impulse which at a cer- 
tain season of the year bids them 
leave their nests, their happy breed- 
ing-grounds, their plentiful supply 
of food, to fly for days and nights 
across sea and desert without food 
or rest until many die of starva- 
tion? They do not want to go. It 
has been noticed by naturalists that some of them try to resist the 
impulse, the strange urgent force within them. It is irresistible. 

I know of one great scientist who kept a bird as a pet 
in his own room. It had never known others of its kind 
or the wild life. There was no mysterious bird talk to bid it 
fly away. It was happy in its cage. But one evening it was 
restless, shaken by some tumult o: spirit, and all through the 
night in a kind of dazed state its outspread wings vibrated 
ceaselessly. Its body was confined but its spirit was traveling 


for thousands of miles on that journey to which it was urged by 
the instinct of its being. 

Something of that kind happened to Joan Saville in Budapest. 
The spirit of an ancient race awakened in her, caught her up in 
its old aoe, called her back. 


The 
eating 


By a trick of memory I came upon this clue to her nature 
when I was talking to a young man who was deeply in love with 
her. That was Archie Gaunt, commanding the British gunboat 
Firefly, lying below the chain bridge of Buda and representing 


the Danube Commission of the Allied Powers. 
night before Joan came to Budapest. 

He mentioned her casually as we sat in the lounge of the 
Duna Palota, formerly known as the Ritz Hotel. 

—* sister is coming this evening. Do you know her 
at all?” 

“T saw her once,” I told him. ‘It was at a country house in 
Devonshire four years ago. She was back for her Christmas 
holidays from a convent school. A pretty kid.” 

“More than pretty,” said young Gaunt, giving himself away. 


It was the 
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I recalled her picture. “A coil of dark hair and light brown 
eyes with a wild bird look and a warm color in her cheeks. Not 
quite English in her style, I thought.” 

“Oh, absolutely English!” said Archie Gaunt quickly. ‘Devon- 
shire blood and stock, as’ you ought to know by her name.” 

He spoke with some heat, as though he resented my suggestion 
that the girl was foreign looking. 

I answered with a smile: ‘‘That’s true. The Devonshire 
Savilles, and all that!” 

Then I was struck by the remembrance of an old tale in her 
family history. I had read it in the memoirs of her great-great- 
grandfather, the scurrilous old Earl who was George III’s master 


of horse. “Most of our English blood is a bit mixed if you look 
into it. Iseem to remember something about a John Saville 


Lllustrations 


by 
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“He's playing a Gipsy 
love-song for you, 
Lady Joan.” said Count 
Teliki, laughing. 


who married a Gipsy girl ‘over the tongs’ as they call it 
before he took her to church to make her respectable. She 
was the mother of the first Earl and a remarkable woman in her 
way. Boxed the ears of the Prince of Wales—a good sounding 
whack !—when he made love to her in her own drawing room.” 

Captain Archie Gaunt laughed with me at this anecdote, 
though afterwards he remembered it without laughter. 

“Showed an admirable spirit!” he said. ‘Lady Joan has the 
same kind of pluck—heaps of it—but I hope she won’t have to 
show it in the same way out here.” 

“Not as far as my ears are concerned!” I: agreed. 

Both of us had been invited to dine with Saville and his sister 
that night, and after dressing in my little bug-infested room in a 
small hotel, I went up to Saville’s rather spacious —_ in the 
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Duna Palota at a few minutes after half-past eight for the usual 
cocktail. 

Young Saville—Lord Edward Saville, first Secretary to the 
British Embassy, to give him his full title for once—was fixing 
his black tie before a tall gilt-framed mirror in his sitting room, 
with more than special care, I thought; though he was always 
perfectly dressed. 

He explained that Joan had arrived an hour before from 
Vienna and was dressing in her own room. 

While he mixed the cocktails I could see that he was excited 
and glad because of his sister’s arrival. He whistled a tune from 
the opera we had seen the night before—the “Spinning Song” 
from “The Flying Dutchman”—and~smiled at some secret 
thought which a few moments later he revealed to me. 

“Lord help the young Hungarians!” he said, pouring out some 
golden liquid into a little glass and handing it to me with a 
gracious gesture. 

“What’s their danger?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, glancing at a mirrored image of his lean, 
clean-shaven face with its dark humorous eyes, “I’m no beauty 
myself, but I will say my sister Joan is a credit to the family. 
I'd no idea she’d develop into such a peach! Last time I saw her 
she was still a lanky schoolgirl, too long in the legs and on the 
scraggy side. She’ll knock Budapest, all right!” 

“You'll have to keep a brotherly eye on her,” I told him. 
“The Hungarian gentry are very susceptible.” 

“Oh, Joan can look after herself all right!” answered Saville 
lightly. “Besides, there are some decent English fellows here. 

ey’ll close round her, I’ll bet.” 

“Among them our gallant sailorman, Archie Gaunt!” I sug- 
gested. 

Saville smiled. “‘He’s an old flame. They’ve hunted together, 
quarreled together, danced together and pommeled each other 
in pillow fights since nursery days, when Joan was the wildest 
thing in the west of England, utterly untamed! Archie makes 
no secret of his hopeless love.” 

“Hopeless?” 

“Too familiar, I’m afraid,’ said Saville. “Girls like Joan are 
searching for the unknown knight—some romantic dream fellow. 
He gave the cocktail shaker a final jerk and filled two more 
glasses with the. golden liquid. “Anyhow it’s going to be top- 
ping having her here,” he said quietly. ‘She and I are great 
pals. I’ve felt exiled without her for the last year.” 

I chaffed him a little. ‘In spite of all the Hungarian ladies?” 

He begged me rather anxiously to be discreet on that subject 
like a good and loyal friend. It was not his fault that Hungarian 
ladies were so kind to foreign visitors and especially, for some 
reason, to young English diplomats. 

It was.then that Joan came into the room and I was able to 
see for myself that her brother’s admiration was not mere family 
pride. Saville’s schoolgirl sister as I had last seen her had dis- 
appeared into the past. This was beautiful womanhood. The 
dark brown hair I had remembered was looped loosely above 
her ears, from which hung two ruby drops. Her large hazel 
eyes were swept with her dark lashes. She had no need of lip- 
stick or rouge to heighten the bright color of her cheeks and 
lips. She was an English rose in full bloom. 

An English rose? Well, somehow as the image came to me I 
rejected it. Not English, whatever Archie Gaunt might say. 
Her color was too rich to be quite English. Perhaps the yellow 
shawl about her white shoulders, falling with a long fringe above 
a shimmering frock of silver gauze, gave her that foreign, untamed 
look which startled me. 

“Some shawl!” said Saville quietly, looking at her with 
brotherly admiration. 

“Venetian,” she said gaily. 
Budapest?” 

Saville thought it would intoxicate the capital of Hungary. 

’ She touched her lips with the golden liquid and then, putting 
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“Do you think it will pass in 


down the little glass on the rosewood piano, went to the window . 


and pulled the curtain aside, to see the view of the city by night. 

“A dream city!” she cried. “Like fairyland!” 

Saville had a window looking across the Danube to the heights 
of Buda on the other side of the chain bridge. The deserted 
Palace up there above the Bastion was a black mass in the dark- 
ness, but the houses in the narrow streets climbing steeply up the 
hillside had lighted windows which twinkled like stars, and there 
were other lights in the royal gardens and on the bridges, re- 
flected in the broad Danube below. The sky was still faintly 


- blue and high up on the hill of old Buda the spire of the Corona- 


tion Church, where for a thousand years the kings of Hungary 
have put on the [ron Crown, seemed to touch the floor of Heaven. 


Presently she drew a deep breath as if excited and I heard her 
words, which were spoken gaily. and yet, I thought, with some 
emotion. 

“Tt’s queer! I have an idea that I’ve been here before or seen 
the place in dreams! That river and those lights on the hill!” 

“You’ve seen it on the picture post-cards I sent you,” said 
Saville in his matter-of-fact way. 

She laughed and tapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘No! Cer- 
tainly not! It’s as though I’d wandered back again after many 
years. I feel that a great adventure is going to happen to me 
here, something for which I’ve been waiting all my life!’’ 

“Tt’s that dinner I’ve ordered for you downstairs,” said Saville. 
“The chef is devoting all his art to it in honor of your arrival. 
Where’s the Navy?” ; 

The Navy arrived in the person of Archie Gaunt. 

Joan Saville slipped away from the window with a jolly cry of 
“Hallo, Archie!”’ and held out both hands to him. 

I think that if he had had the pluck of a mouse he would have ~ 
kissed her cheek then, but he hadn’t. The Navy hauled down 
its flag. That is to say that Archie Gaunt, looking as shy as a 
schoolboy and blushing vividly, took the girl’s hands and bowed 
over them and said, “Welcome to our city, dear lady!” 

After that he went down to the dining room of the Duna 
Palota, and toward the end of the winding staircase Joan pulled 
aside the heavy curtain which hung there and stood for a moment 
to see the picture of the smartest restaurant in Budapest crowded 
with Hungarian society and foreign visitors. 

In the golden light of many lamps the women’s bare necks 
and arms were milky white and there was a glitter of diamonds in 
their hair and about their necks. Their men stood bowing and 
laughing and chattering before going to the tables beyond the 
lounge where there was a sparkle of glass and silver. A loud 
clamor of voices rose above the music of a Hungarian orchestra 
playing stridently. 

“A strange crowd!” said Saville to his sister. “Some of the 
prettiest women in Europe, but not all as virtuous.as Queen 
Victoria, poor darlings! Let’s show ourselves.” 

The appearance of Lady Joan Saville certainly caused a sensa- 
tion as we made our way to our table in an alcove raised above the 
level of the lounge. Saville, of course, was well-known to most 
of the people. Many of the ladies nodded to him graciously 
and he spoke a few words to one or two of them in Hungarian— 
marvelous fellow, considering the nature of that language!—as 
he passed. But the eyes of the men were for Joan alone as she 
passed with a flickering smile about her lips and a heightened 
color.. They stared at her with the boldest admiration and some 
surprise, I thought, as though they were astonished at this Eng- 
lish girl. Some of them whispered together. Even the women 
turned their heads as she passed, looking her up and down, 
studying the effect of that yellow shawl of hers. 

One of them—a notorious little lady of whom I had been told 
scandalous things—raised a lorgnette through which she gazed 
with wide-open eyes of corn-flower blue. I heard her com- 
ment in German to the man with whom she was dining, afterward 
pointed out to me asan Austrian Count. “She looks like a Gipsy 
fortune-teller! English, you say? Impossible, my treasure!” 

We had another guest at our table. This was young Count 
Teliki, belonging to one of the noblest families in Hungary and 
a very intelligent and attractive young man, I thought. He sat 
next to Joan—Archie Gaunt being on her other side—and it was 
evident that he was startled and impressed by Joan’s beauty. 
I saw him lean back in his chair once or twice to glance at her 
sideways, and his black eyes were lighted up with admiration— 
even with excitement. 

He was pleased when she asked him questions about recent 
history in Hungary and I overheard him telling her of the Bol- 
shevik regime under Béla Kun when many atrocities had been 
done to the middle classes and noble families; and then of the 
Roumanian occupation, which had been even worse, he said. 
For a time he had been reduced to destitution and was one of 
those officers who had rallied round Admiral Horthy at Seged 
before the downfall of Béla Kun and his hordes of ruffians. 

“What is the future of Hungary?” asked Joan in her frank 
inquiring way. 

Count Teliki lowered his voice and spoke with a thrill. of 
passion in his words. 

‘‘Hungary will never suffer the injustice of this so-called peace. 
Never! The Allies have put millions of our people under alien 
rule, taken away our forests, our mines, our industries; driven 
frontier lines across our railways, our water-ways; reduced us to 
degradation. One day there will be a red light in the sky. Every 
Hungarian worthy of the name. will move to rescue his people. 
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We are a fighting race. They have not killed our pride and 
our courage.” He looked up into her eves and smiled. 
“Why do you tempt me to talk like this? You are English 
and in the war you counted me among your enemies.” 


me. “The war is over. And tonight I have a sense of being 
among people I love, as if I belonged to them a little. It is 


strange, is it not?” 


Joan Saville answered him in words that seemed generous to . 


A look of animal terror was reflected in Joan's eyes. She trembled. 


Count Teliki looked at her tenderly. ‘Perhaps one day you 
may come to belofg to us. Hungary would be proud of 
your love.” 

They were rather daring words, holding a personal hope. I 
saw a blush deepen the color in Joan’s face. She laughed lightly 
and turned to Archie Gaunt, who had sat silent and with in- 
creasing bad temper because of Count Teliki’s monopoly of her. 
His face brightened when she gave him his innings for Po time. 
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“Good luck to the wandering folk, and peace to their camp!” said Joan in English, and the Gipsies 


It was half-way through the dinner that an incident happened 
which afterward came back to me as the beginning of a tragedy. 

I have already said that a Hungarian orchestra was play- 
ing. It was composed of four violins, a ’cello and a piano. The 
musicians, seated between the lounge and the dining room, were 
mostly elderly men with clean-shaven faces;and bald heads, but 
the leader who played the first violin was a young man with per- 
fectly black hair, of which one lock fell over his forehead. I re- 
marked him particularly later in the evening. 

For an hour or more this orchestra had played the usual light 
music from Vienna, interspersed with jazz tunes, too loud and 
esenemeneciond though with a perfect sense of rhythm. But 


as we were sipping our coffee and liqueurs, the spirit of the 
music changed. 

It was Joan Saville who first noticed it. She broke off in her 
conversation with Archie Gaunt and turning suddenly to Count 
Teliki spoke to him in a startled way. ‘What tune is that?” 

He listened for a moment and smiled. ‘‘A Gipsy folk-song. 
Quaint, is it not? And quite Oriental.” 

“T seem to have heard it before,” said Joan. 
effect—on me.” 

She laughed, but I noticed that she appeared restless, ill at 
ease in some way. Her hands went up to her throat and she 
breathed as though the room had suddenly become too hot. 


“Tt has a funny 
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_ “Many of these orchestras are played by Gipsy musicians,” 
said Count Teliki. ‘They begin by playing in village fairs and 
at country weddings as they travel about in the nomad way. If 
they show any special genius they come at last to the big towns, 
get some musical education and make a fair amount of money in 
places like this. But they often go back to the tribe. They’re 
wandering folk. It’s in their blood—the Wandergeist.” 

“JT should like to study their language,” said Saville. ‘It’s 
older. than Sanskrit, I believe. It’s remarkable that even the 
English Gipsies after five hundred years in the British Isles still 
speak the Romany, as they call it, mixed up with thieves’ cant 
and the slang of slum life. It comes from Persia originally.” 


seemed to understand her meaning. The women clapped their hands and the men cheered. 


Count Teliki nodded agreement. 

“Yes. One of the oldest tongues in the world. The Gipsies 
wandered from the East in one of those race movements which 
brought the Magyars and the Mongols along the western roads 
of Europe. We forget how much we owe to them in knowledge. 
They were the first metal workers in Europe. As fortune-tellers 
and soothsayers they still remember. in a dim, broken way per- 
haps, some of the secrets of Oriental magic. Among other 
things they introduced to Europe were playing cards, whether 
as a blessing or a curse I don’t quite know! What do you 
think, Lady Joan?” 

She did not answer him directly. She (Continued on poge 131) 
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- innocent. 


dollars. There were three other 

defendants, but they didn’t seem 

to count. All I could think of was 
the million dollars and me. 
I guess defendants always do. 
sum was so large and the claims so 
worried. 


| WAS being sued for a million 


I knew I was 
But the 
ing that I was 


Now my wife had been. going for years to Evangeline, 
the astrologer. Every once in a while she’d tell me that if 
I didn’t wear rubbers I’d have the grip; and I didn’t wear 
rubbers and I did have the grip; but I always blamed the spring 
thaw and not my horoscope. Fact is, I didn’t know what a 
horoscope was; couldn’t tell it from a holocaust or a periscope; 
and I didn’t care. And even when she told me about the love 
affairs some of our best friends were having I didn’t pay much 
attention. I knew about them, anyway. And, like the rubbers, 
I blamed ’em on the spring. But when she began talking about 
the lawsuit, I listened! 

“Don’t worry,” Evangeline had said, after consulting my stars, 
“the case will not come up until March or April. Both months 
are favorable, and if it’s April he can’t lose.” 

It was then the first week in November. The trial was set for 
the following Tuesday. On Monday counsel for the other side 
asked for a postponement. It was granted. Illnesses, absences, 
previous engagements of counsel—circumstances of other people’s 
making—caused further postponements. The case was put over 
until spring. And when, in the last week of March, we entered 
the court-room, the judge of his own volition set April third as 
the trial date. 

But at this point luck seemed to desert our cause. All of the 
rulings went against us. The plaintiffs introduced their evidence 
practically intact. The judge refused our motions for dismissal. 
The case went to the jury. “But,” said his Honor, “as to the 
defendant, Collins, I direct . . .” And then in a statement 
which exonerated me absolutely he directed that my name be 
removed from the list of defendants and the case against me 
thrown out of court! 

I didn’t believe that astrology decided that lawsuit. I don’t 
now. But I left the court-room with the uneasy sense that 2 wo- 
man I had never seen knew more about my private affairs than I 
did. I began to feel uncomfortable, sort of naked, if you know what 
Imean. So, putting on a heavy coat and wrapping it snugly about 
me, I went to see Evangeline. 

“Honestly, how do you expect a business man like me to believe 
that the planets influence what you and I do?” 

For the first time since I entered the room—it was one of 


‘those restfully cluttered affairs, half home, half office and 


wholly comfortable—the woman’s brilliant eyes looked into 
my skeptical ones. She seemed to be asking whether I was 
an honest doubting Thomas or just an embarrassed Simon 
Peter denying a faith of which I was ashamed. Apparently 
she satisfied herself that I was Thomas, for she took off the 
spectacles over which she had been peering and placed them 
carefully among the ivory elephants which strewed her 
desk. By the gesture she converted her simple office into a 
drawing room. 

“You knew John Burroughs?” she asked. It happened that I 
did—that I had spent many restful ho itting around the fire 
listening to his stories. “And eating chops and onions and 
baked potatoes!” put in Evangeline. ‘Well, it was on an evening 
like that, at ‘Slabsides,’ that I asked him the question which you 
have just asked me. I had done work for him for years. I knew 
very well that he believed in astrology, but I had never before 
asked hin why. 


“ ‘T never gave it a thought,’ Mr. Bur- 
roughs replied. ‘I know that everything 
in the universe influences everything else, 
so, naturally, the stars must influence man.’”’ 
“That’s an interesting opinion in itself and because 
of the man who said it, but after all,” I said, “it’s only 

an opinion.” 

“What would convince you?” 

“Evidence.” 

“Haven’t you had enough evidence in your own case?” 

“No. Not enough.” 

“All right,” said Evangeline as she reached for a pile of cor- 
respondence, “I’ll give you mine.” 

She didn’t show me the names—she seemed to take a doctor’s 
attitude toward her “patients”—but she did show me the letter- 
heads and read copiously from the contents. One woman, a 
professor, wrote on the official stationery of Wellesley College; 
she wanted to know if she should go abroad. One man, president 
of a New York manufacturing concern, wanted several hundred 
individual “readings” on his employees. A_ high-ranking 
Episcopal clergyman writing under the letter-head of a cathedral 
in the Southwest was interested as to his probable health. The 
daughter of a Methodist minister in the Kentucky poor-white 
region used her father’s stationery to tell of her troubles with her 
lover. A young mother in Pasadena wanted help with her dis- 
obedient child. One poor soul wrote from the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary—a life prisoner asking if his horoscope indicated 
that he would ever get a pardon! 

“Here isa question that is often asked, but I suppose it will 
seem foolish to a business man like you! It’s in a letter from a 
woman in Malden, Massachusetts: 


Dear Evangeline: In your clientele, do you ever introduce the 
right people to one another? 


“Do you?” 

Evangeline’s answer was an indignant “No.” But later— 
several years later, in fact—she modified it. “I never did 
but once, and in that case I knew one of the parties—the 
woman—as well as I know myself. She happened to see the hor- 
oscope of a young man and she knew enough about astrology 
to be interested immediately. 

“ ‘T would like,’ she said, ‘to see the owner of that horoscope.’ 

“So it was arranged. The man came over from Boston and met 
her in this room.” 

“Did anything happen?” 

“Not right away. But about two months later the young man 
was leaving the Commodore Hotel to take the Knickerbocker for 
Boston. The colored porter was walking on in front with his 
bags. Suddenly he felt the urge—the young man, not the porter 
—to see the lady who had been attracted by his horoscope. He 
went to the telephone and called her up. It was then twenty min- 
utes to one. She told him that she had an appointment at one 
o’clock, but that if he’d come right up she would see him for a 
few minutes. He gave up his train, came up to see the lady—and 
proposed to her.” 

“Did it turn out happily for him?” 

“T hope so,”’ laughed Evangeline. “I was the woman!” 

stars!” I exclaimed. 

“Exactly!’’ said Evangeline. “At last I’ve——” 

And Imight have been routed on the spot if Sonny, 
Evangeline’s flat-nosed Pekingese, hadn’t come to my rescue. 
He suddenly decided to walk across his mistress’s desk, to 
the utter discomfort of a dozen tiny ivory elephants. In 
the confusion of recovering the elephants I also recovered 


my skepticism. 
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Tiree years ago this man 
was a well-known publisher 
— President of the Periodical 
Publishers Association of 
America; now be is, as you 
see, an author. 
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In the letters she had read to me I 


uar- noticed two questions turned up most 

Ing frequently: “Will I be happy with 

Ise, him (or her)?” and “Will I make 

s money if I buy this stock (or that)?” 

use The first, Evangeline answers to her 

nly own satisfaction and often apparently 
to the lovers’. 

“But the second,” I said tri- 
umphantly, “even astrology cannot 
answer!” 

“If it could,” Evangeline replied, 

= “astrologers would become the biggest 
4 figures in Wall Street and make the 
s biggest fortunes in the world. But 
obviously too many factors—too 
_ many horoscopes, for one thing— 
, make it impossible. I can and do tell 
ent whether favorable or unfavorable 
red conditions govern the individual 
“| operator and the world in general, but 
*h I make no attempt to ‘call’ the daily 
ad fluctuations of the market. I leave 
so that for people who don’t know 
lis. enough to believe in astrology!” 
" “Good for you!” I exclaimed. “You 
hd may have lost a point for astrology 
but you score heavily for common 
vill sense.” 
“That’s the first pleasant thing 
you’ve said,” she laughed, even 
there you’re partly wrong! The 
° strictly astrological information I do 
give seems to be infinitely satisfactory. 
My financial people come back again 
ic and again, and two of the biggest 
lid operators in the Street never make a 
a move without me.” 
a I shook my head and muttered 
something bromidic about the con- 
By tinuing low mortality of fools. “I’m 
not especially interested testi- 
ret monials,”’ I insisted. ‘What I want 
are facts.” 
“Well,” said Evangeline, “why 
an don’t you ask for them?” 
ce By way of repartee I gave her 
is the date of Herbert Hoover’s birth, 
ie without, of course, mentioning his 
He name. 
i “Oh,” she snapped, “I know this 
me one! He hasn’t a chance. No one 
. who’s under such bad conditions as he 
ad is right now could be elected to any- 
thing. And neither could Leonard 
Wood!” 

At the moment—it was the winter 
before Mr. Harding’s election—no 
one, certainly no one in the vicinity 

y of her studio, would have believed that 
Ag any living man could beat out both 
to _ Hoover and Wood for the Republican 
In nomination. And I said as much to 
ed ee FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


Someone will! (Cont. on page 153) 47 
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CROWN PRINCE 
IX, 


a OW, now, now, just wait a 
minute, you-all, and hear 
what I’ve got to say. 
We'll settle this thing 

right now.” 

Mr. J. C. C. Custer was speaking 
in the bosom, as the saying goes, of the 
family. You hardly could have called 
it a domestic circle, though. It was 
too cater-cornered for that; too’ 
pyramidic in its design. A circle 
suggests harmony and concord. It 
suggests forces swinging in dimen- 
sional unison, whereas to imply the 
geometrics of this conference we 
should require lines meeting at acutely opposed angles. 

He was speaking in a voice which brought attention from at 
least one-half of his audience. The unruly mumble at his left 
was hushed and he who had been mumbling screwed his form in 
foreboding. For when Mr. Custer spoke thus it was as though 
the sheets of a doomsday book had been unscrolled, as though 
accuser, prosecutor, judge, jurors—yes, and executioner—all had 
been merged together in a single shape to give verdict by the 
one common utterance in a decree from which there was no 
appeal. As Mrs. Custer often said: “When he begins to talk that 
way he means every word of it and there’s no earthly use your 
saying anything back to him, because it just simply won’t do 
you one least bit of good.” 

Nevertheless, she felt that her position, being somewhat on the 
defensive side, needed fortifying. She would apply the brakes 
to her tongue by degrees. Rather plaintively and protestingly 
she was trailing off with a: “Gracious knows I always try to do 
a good part by my children. If once in a while I make mistakes, 
why, everybody makes mis——” 

But here, in mid- h, her husband rudely rode her down. 
“Yes, Helena, you've already gone into that—extensively. 
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Nobody’s quarreling with your good intentions; at least I’m not. 
Anyhow, that part of it doesn’t matter. Here’s the situation as 
regards this boy here.” He checked off the indictment point by 
point on his fingers. “I get complaints of him again today from 
one of the neighbors—sheer vandalism this time, not just ordi- 
nary cutting up. On top of that it seems that for the third time 
inside of less than six months he and some of these other young 
ruffians he runs with have been picking on the Reverend Mr. 
Hemingway’s boy; not that I care very deeply for Parson Hem- 
ingway or his boy either from what I’ve seen of them, but I’ve 
warned him at least twice before to leave that mealy-mouthed 
youngster strictly alone. It’s bad enough to have that mischief- 
making father of his waylaying me on the street to tell me his 
boy can’t show his nose outdoors without my boy and Hank 
Erwin’s middle ‘boy and Eli Ferguson’s boy and I don’t know 
who-all else’s boy chasing him back in again. I suppose some- 
body thinks I want to have a preacher blasting at me and mine 
from the pulpit? Well, I don’t! 

“Then, to finish off with, his teacher writes a note to you this 
evening that he’s absolutely unmanageable in school—getting 
to be a bad example for his whole class and all that sort of thing. 
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So when I get home tonight all tired out after a hard day and 
hear that, coming right on the heels of everything else, it seems 
to me there’s only one thing left to do and that’s to escort the 
young gentleman out to the wood-shed and give him a first-class 
hiding. But no, Helena, you won’t have it that way. You set up 
the argument that he’s getting too old and too. big to be whipped 
—that we ought to wait until after supper and call him in here and 
try the effect of moral persuasion. So, against my own reason, 
I give in. 

““My own reason tells me that as long as a boy is small enough 
not to know better than just to run wild and make a common 
nuisance of himself around town, he’s still about the right size 
to be appealed to with a paddle. Just apply the medicine with 
a willing hand to his young backsides and let it soak into him 
from that direction—that’s my notion. But you talk me out of 
it and finally I say, all right, go ahead and let’s try your scheme. 

“And what’s the result? That’s what I’m asking you—what’s 
the result? He starts riding the high hoss—that’s the answer. 
Just sits here with his under jaw poked out a foot and grumbles. 
Nobody appreciates him and nobody sympathizes with him and 
somebody is forever scolding him or correcting him or punishing 
him and so he’s got a great mind to run away from home and 
never come back any more. I’ve heard him growling that same 
threat before now behind my back, and so have you, I reckon, 
but now, by doctors, he’s got the gall to say it right to our faces— 
because he knows I’ve already told him that this was one time, 
anyway, when he wasn’t going to get a thrashing and he’s taking 
advantage of it. I wonder what’s got into the boy lately? It 
must be the Old Harry himself.” 

The accuser glared at the accused, whose sulky eye avoided 
his. The trouble with Mr. Custer was that he lived too much an 
indoor life; the still greater trouble with him was that for so many 
eons his forebears had been biding under roofs instead of under 
trees. A cave-dwelling ancestor ten thousand years back might 
have sensed a thing which to this father was unsolvable. The 
caveman, one guesses, would have known well enough that when 
the spring of the year comes the younger ones all feel its call. 
The cubs and the kittens, the colts and the calves—they feel the 


call of it, each weanling among them, and they cavort ac- 
cordingly. He could have told Mr. Custer exactly what had got 
into the boy. That it was nature, which is youth, which is 
puppyhood kicking up its heels, which, by interpretation, is 
springtime, which sometimes, by the blinded judgments of a 
penned-up and housed-in mankind, is the Old Harry aforesaid. 
But the ancients called it Pan piping in the woods. 

Lacking the diagnostic wisdom of a Stone Age perent, Mr. 
Custer merely continued to glower, seeking to stare down the 
smoldering defiance which he could read in the evading gaze of 
the culprit. But it is very hard to put a person out of counte- 
nance when that person simply refuses to look at you at all. 

“So much for that,” said Mr. Custer, and brought his summing- 
up toa close. “I’ve said I wouldn’t put the weight of my hand 
on him and I keep my word. But he’s got to keep his word, too. 
Just now he threatened to leave home. Very well then, let him 
leave it, since he’s been so ill-used here by a couple of people who 
don’t understand him.” For the first time since taking over the 
burden: of the review Mr. Custer addressed his son direct: “You 
meant it, didn’t you, what you said no longer than five minutes 
ago about running away?” 

“Yes, suh, I did.” Determination—or some other emotion— 
made swollen the huddled form. The averted face was positively 
varicose. 

“Well then, you’d better go. But there’s no need for you to 
run away. If you ran off that might cause it to appear that we 
two didn’t want you to leave, whereas the truth of the matter is 
we wouldn’t have you stay any longer in a house where you’re 
so put upon and so miserable and all. We wouldn’t have you 
here at any price—not under those conditions. So before you go 
to bed you just lay out the clothes you want to wear and the 
things you want to take with you and tomorrow morning I'll see 
you off. There’s no ill-feeling, understand that; you’re leaving 
of your own free will and with our full approval and consent. 
I’m even going to hand you a little money to help you on your way. 

“Of course there’s no question you'll make a success out 
in the world. Still, at the beginning a small amount of cash may 
come in handy; you never can tell in advance about those 2 tangs. 
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And if, after years and years from now you should happen to come 
back by this way and we should happen still to be alive—your 
mother and I—why, we’ll both be very glad to see you here. Just 
drop in on us any time you’re passing through and——”’ 

“T ain’t never comin’ back,” declared the offender. He groped 
for words to give an added pressure of emphasis to his ulti- 
matum. “Not—not never at all!” 

“Well, now, that’s the proper spirit,” said Mr. Custer heartily. 
“No doubt you'll be making friends far away from here who’ll 
appreciate you in a way that we never have and naturally you’d 
feel more at home among them. Probably you'll not miss us and 
we'll try not to miss you. The house will be quiet, of course— 
but then, on the other hand, it will be peaceful. And while you 
might not think it, your mother and I are both great lovers of 
peace—maybe because we've had so little of it this last year or 
so while you were growing up. Well, I suggest you’d better be 
getting off to bed. Pulling out so early in the morning, you'll 
need to get a good long rest on the last night you ever expect 
to spend in this house.” 

With the manner of one who dismisses from his thoughts a 
trifling matter which effectually has been disposed of, Mr. Custer 
brought from an inner pocket a sheaf of papers and envelopes 
and began sifting through them. He glanced up once; it was to 


“daunt his wife with a hard look. That happened just as his son 


had reached the threshold on his way out and Mrs. Custer, half 


. rising from her chair, had made as though to speak. The brow- 
~beaten. woman sank back again, so that the boy was witness to 
“no part of the by-play. 


Through the door, after he slammed it behind him, he heard 
his father speaking in quite commonplace tones to his mother 
and, although the note was muffled, he detected the casual, 
matter-of-fact murmur of her reply. He stamped his departing 
feet down very hard on the floor of the hallway as though to 
stifle sounds to him utterly distasteful. 

He had been asleep two hours when the door of his room was 
softly opened and Mrs. Custer came tiptoeing in and lighted a 
gas-jet. It is only on the stage—where it invariably occurs— 
that a person on entering will walk all around and almost over 
large conspicuous objects or actors who lie about in plain view, 
sometimes actually cluttering up the scene, before with a great 
start of surprise discovering their inanimate presence. Immedi- 
ately this lady was aware of what of special interest the chamber 
contained: Draped over a chair alongside.the bed and evincing 
a tidiness of bestowal which ‘she never’ recalled having observed 
before in any of her .son’s belongings, was his second-best suit; 
and on the floor near it, grouped with such purely utilitarian 
neighbors as a pair of shoes, a pair of stockings and a cap, she 
beheld a neat heap of articles made up, by her quick invoice, of 
the following items: aoe 


A double-bladed Barlow knife, new. 

A twenty-two caliber nickel-plated revolver, old, and with the 
cylinder missing. 

A collection of tin tobacco tags affixed to a pine board. 

ssa tm savings bank believed by her to contain upwards of three 

ollars. 

Another pair of stockings. 

Two handkerchiefs. 

A fishing line with a cork “‘bobber,” several spare hooks and extra 
leads in a small glass vial labeled Spis Turps. 

A book by the late Mayne Reid. ‘ 

A book by Nate Salsbury dealing with the life and achievements of 
Col. W. F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill’). 

A cigar box, contents unknown, the lid being made fast with a 
heavy twine string. 

A small mysterious bundle in paper, also compactly bound. 

A mouth-organ or harmonica in an indifferent state of repair. 

A large star-shaped badge of German silver inscribed Private 
Detective. 

Three flint arrow-heads. 


And, to conclude with, a supplemental shirt-waist, presumably 
included with his luggage as an afterthought on the part of the 
prospective traveler. 

As for the warder of these properties, he was lying on his back 
with an arm flung across his eyes, hiding the upper part of his 
face. The mouth in slumber was puffed still in a mutinous pout, 
but as she bent over him, making little choked whimpering sounds 
down in her throat, she saw his underlip quiver. 

There is no telling what next she might have done—her arms 
were opened as though to embrace him and she had whispered 
twice the inappropriate words, “My poor child’—when at this 
moment the voice of her husband called out to her from the room 
adjoining. She gave a guilty start and then, restored to a re- 
luctant sense of her duty, moved back a pace. She hesitated 
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there rebelliously; and he called again more insistently. So she 
turned out the light and went to him. 

But before she went she returned to the bedside and one of 
her hands, fluttering in the dark, swiftly caressed a corner of 
the crumpled pillow beneath the round head and she patted 
gently, her fingers lingering for just a breath, that asterisk of 
sandy reddish hair at the peak of the skull which was one of 
Junior’s signs of distinguishment when his hat was off. Those 
times, they called them “cow-licks’”’ and girls who had them 
hated them, but boys similarly marked didn’t seem to mind it 
much, if at all. As her touch grazed his spraying scalplock, the 
sleeper stirred fretfully. With that she fled away and a moment 
later was asking Mr. Custer in a tense tone whether he 
wanted to rouse everybody in the house—whooping and car- 
rying on that way? : 

But marital intimidation may be carried just so far and no 
further. That following morning, in prolonged obedience to a 
dominating will, she stood at an upper front window hidden be- 
hind the curtains and from this place watched while a small figure, 
slightly burdened with two smallish parcels, walked with what 
evidently was intended for a carefree, swagger down the walk to 
the gate and out at the gate and up the street to the corner and 
around the corner. With her fists clenched to her breasts and 
her wet eyelids blinking she watched that figure go, and when, | 
just before it passed out of her view, it slowed and turned for a 
long-drawn rearward look, something inside of her gave way all 
at once. She ran to the head of the stairs and poured her dis- 
consolate words down below in a quavering wail: 

“John C. Calhoun Custer, I never suspected—I never dreamed 
until this minute—that you could be so deliberately, so abso- 
lutely hard-hearted! Why, you actually went and did it! I 
never thought you could do it! I thought all along that at the 
last minute you’d surely have a little humanity. - You let him 
go. And—and—and now he’s gone!”’ 

“Yep,” he answered back callously, “I let him go. In fact, 
you might venture so far as to. say that I almost urged him to go. 
And now he’s gone, just as you were saying.” 

““Oh—oh, what happened before that?” ; 

“Well, for one thing, we had breakfast together, just the 
two of us. I explained to him that for obvious reasons you 
preferred not to come down to see him off but that you sent him 
a good-by through me along with your very best wishes_and 
that——”’ 

ant best wish-h-e-s!”’ The wail was threatening to become 
a bleat. 

“And that I didn’t wish to wake up his two little sisters but” 
that if he had any farewell messages for them I’d be very glad to 
see that they were delivered.” 

“Farewell mess-a-g-e-s!” It had become a bleat. Anyone 
who had ever heard a bleat would have recognized it as one. 

“Yes, quite so. Relations remained somewhat strained during 
the meal. He didn’t seem to have his regular appetite with him. 
We had hot corn-cakes, too.” 

“And you—you practically drove my poor child out of your 
house on an empty stomach!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say an empty stomach! A 
stomach not quite as tightly packed as usual—that would de- 
scribe it better. Oh yes, and I slipped him a five-dollar bill, and 
just as he was leaving I remembered something else and called 
him back and wrote him out a note to take along with him. One 
of those To-whom-it-may-concern things, you know, saying that 
the bearer was quitting this establishment with the approval of 
his legal guardians and that from now on he would be the master 
of his own movements. And then I added a line that if anybody 
wished to employ a boy about his size I could cheerfully recom- 
mend him as being a boy about his size. Or words to that effect. 
And signed it and handed it over to him. That was about all, I 
believe. We shook hands.” 

“You s-s-shook h-hands! You mean to tell me that all you did 
was to shake h-h-ands?” 

“Um huh. Oh, everything was very friendly between us— 
forced, perhaps, but on the whole, friendly.” 

“Oh, you—you—you! John Custer, suppose he never came 
back! I guess you’d be sorry then. No, you wouldn’t, either— 
you’re too cruel to care.” 

“Oh, I hardly think he’ll be gone forever! I’m expecting him 
in much sooner than that. And now, please hush crying, Helena, 
and come on down here like a sensible woman—lI’ve got a few 
plans in my head that I want to outline to you, because you’re 
going to help me carry them out.” 

“Oh, John, is there something else? I warn you now I can’t 
endure much more.” 
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*\Now you're a member of my crew. Ain't that bully?” said Cap'n Goddard. **Much obliged, suh,"* gulped Juney. 


“Qh yes you can, I reckon, if you try hard enough! Say, maybe 
you think I’m enjoying this my ownself? Maybe you think I 
don’t realize how close I came to giving myself away to him when 
he walked out of this front door here? My Lord, woman, what 
do you suppose I’m made of—stone?” 

‘Well, you certainly act like it. No more feeling than a— 
a—I don’t know what. I’m coming down and I’m going to listen 
to you until you’re through—and then I’m going to give you a 
piece of my mind that I’m bound you won’t forget in a hurry 
. . « Just almost, as you might say, a baby!” This last was 
delivered in an incoherent burst as she descended the stairs. 


Having rounded the corner, the traveler presently checked his 
swinging stride and, falling into a preoccupied trudge, took in- 
ventory of his private emotions, which were various. Many and 
many a time he had pictured the very thing which now was 
coming to pass. In ireful seclusion, all tingling and sore from 


disciplinary measures, he had sat and made it to march before 
him in a mental panorama. 

To be sure, the successive phases of that vision differed widely 
from the actual development. For this, the fact of it, had come 
upon him, it seemed to him, with a great and rushing swiftness, 
while the other had been a processional blending of related epi- 
sodes grouping themselves in an order almost leisurely: first, the 
secret departure from environs grown intolerably hateful; the 
abandon of woe among those left behind on their discovery that 
the victim of injustice was gone—utterly gone and for good and 
all; the remorse when it was too late to make amends for their 
ill-doings; the patient waiting through the long, long months for 
his return; the tears when thrice daily they must face his empty 
chair at the table; the saddened evenings by a desolated fireside 
as they spoke of his virtues; and meanwhile, for the object of these 
sorrowful repinings, the casting-off of shackles, the free, sweet 
air of liberty, the splendid independence, and ever = — 
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the open road before him, a road having no schoolhouses on it 
whatsoever, but with romance lurking past each turn for one who 
came with dauntless front; moreover a road ever running 
westward and farther westward to the plains where the redskins 
were, and the snow-topped mountains where adventure was. 

By heart he knew the formula for the great dénouement. 
In a remote mining camp hardy souls, bluff of speech but with 
hearts of gold, welcomed the slender stripling who appeared one 
day among them, learning soon to revere him for his skill at 
marksmanship, his matchless courage, his abilities as a trailer. 
So they dubbed him Little Sure Shot, the Boy Scout, and hailing 
him as their leader, gladly they followed him as he rode to the 
lairs of trapped bandits or along the track of painted war parties 
fleeing with his dread name on their lips. 

After years and years came his return to the scenes of his in- 
fancy. There was the reception on his arrival with school chil- 
dren singing in the streets, for, in honor of the event, a public 
holiday had been declared. There was the triumphant drive up 
from the depot in a hack with the top thrown up and white 
horses to draw it, Dean’s band going on ahead and the mayor and 
common council riding behind, also in open hacks but with no 
white horses. 

Then the reunion, at the portal of the old home, with 
those whose mistreatment so long before had sent him forth, 
and their pride in him and his generous forgiveness for all 
of embitterment they had wrought in the past; and finally his 
promise some day to come again to visit them and tell them of 
his life as an Indian fighter. But now he might tarry for but a few 
hours. To Washington City, D. C., he must hurry, there to re- 


ceive ~ official thanks of a grateful government, then hasten’ 


“Everybody says you're showing a 
lot of spunk, Juney, cutting loose for 


yourself,” remarked Mr. Buckley. 


back again to the wilds. For his ancient enemy, Bloody Hand, 
chief of the Cheyennes, had escaped from captivity and among 
the scattered settlements fresh deviltry was afoot! 

Such had been the picture; but about the achieved reality 
there were some more or less discomfiting details. To begin 
with, nowhere among the authorities which he had read—clan- 
destinely and against the household edicts—was any mention 
made of a hard lump rising in the throat of the young wayfarer. 
Nothing whatever had been said about any hard lumps. And in 
the printed word the transition from civilized haunts to the 
highest peaks of the Rockies had been skipped over, as it were, in 
a breath. The ending of Chapter I saw the future Little Sure 
Shot stealing away from the clutches of his cruel taskmasters. 
The beginning of Chapter II met him entering the rude frontier 
hamlet of Red Gulch. Yet a less congenial work, in the nature 
of a text-book, offered evidence that the real Wild West lay 
away off yonder somewhere, or more specifically, far over on the 
right-hand side of the page, even past St. Louis, Missouri. “And 
St. Louis was but a dot in a distant part which was tinted blue, 
with a chocolate-colored oblong and part of a maroon strip in- 
tervening between it and these present whereabouts. Geography 
would have to be reckoned with. 

Also there was this: In the historical versions the urchin who 
fled always went by stealth, pitting his wits against those who 
would hav: detained him. He went picturesquely, as a hunted 
fugitive. But here all the agreeable drama of running away had 
been ground to bits by a cold-blooded mechanism. Out of the 
reverie through which he moved, Custer fils plucked forth the 
conviction that an inhuman assemblage of cogs and wheels sud- 
denly had been marshaled and invoked against him, thrusting 
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him out almost by main force. A condemned man dreaming of 
reprieve or pardon and awakening to hear the sheriff testing the 
trap beyond his cell window might well suffer from a similar 
dazed confusion of ideas. 

Maybe it was the shocking abruptness of the whole transaction 
up to this point, the feeling of having been swept off one’s feet 
and rushed headlong, willy-nilly, into an undertaking requiring 
thought and calculation, which was responsible for that curious 
lumpiness in the throat. And maybe it was because he must 
speak through it that the ousted one, now addressing himself, 
rendered his words with a certain huskiness. 

“All righty fur them,” he said. “I guess they’ll find out. I 
guess they’ll be laughin’ on the other side of their mouths four 
or five months frum now.” 

He put down one of his bundles to thrust his hand into a 
breeches pocket. There was more money in it than that pocket 
or any other pocket of his had ever contained. He sought to cheer 
himself by crumpling the bill that was pouched there. But the 
compensations of wealth are frequently inadequate, as almost 
any millionaire will tell you; there is a hollowness to them. He 
somehow was acutely aware of this as he took up his burden 
again and slipped it into the crook of an elbow and went whistling 
on his way. Indeed, the hollowness seemed to have got into his 
whistling, making its gaiety false and artificial. 

Still, the open road was before him and young springtime was 
abroad in the land, and the sun of late March was warm and 
soothing on his cheek; and next, going down a slight dip in the 
street, he all at once saw ahead of him the pilot-house of the side- 
wheel packet Rapidan where she lay at the public wharf. It 
always had been a marvel to him that from the land side one 


went east to board a steamboat whose destination in a 
given direction was westward and that, on departing for 
another terminal shown by the map to lie to the south, 
she nevertheless -headed up-stream. In any event, 
though, her main port of call was-St. Louis; and some- 
where beyond St. Louis, as practically all the writers of 
a certain school agreed, was the real land of derring-do. 
And Wednesday was her day to clear for St. Louis and 
way landings—and this was a Wednesday. 

It would be a mighty fine thing to walk right on the old 
Rapidan and go up the steps to the clerk’s office and ask 
the amount of the fare and plank down the cold cash. 
No, wait, there was a better plan. How much finer and 
more manly it would be if at the very outset of journey- 
ing into far parts the adventurer worked his passage. 
That way, his capital would remain unimpaired until the 
time came to lay in supplies for the long and dangerous 
journey across the prairies. There was, besides, a 
glamour about steamboating;-the subtle lure of it had 
been conveyed to him whenever he boarded a passenger 
craft; in fact, often before this it had reached out to grip 
his fancy the moment he entered the shed-like wharf- 


cargoes bearing strange consignment marks. 

And steamboat’ men were a superior race of men. 
They moved as beings conscious of their superiority over 
dwellers ashore, speaking among themselves in a fasci- 
nating vernacular; frequently and always admiringly he 
had marked these characteristics. Even the black deck- 
hands were different from other colored people. There 
was a gipsy-like aspect to them. Of course, for thrill 
the marine life never could equal the life of a frontiers- 
man; still, there must be sauce in it. Doubtless a taste 
of it would provide the preliminary spicing for the nobler 
career awaiting a gallant wanderer along those wide and 
sweeping spaces in the country gilded by the setting sun. 


Cap’n Mike Goddard read a certain written waiver and 
refolded it in its original creases and returned it to its 
proper custodian. He stroked his goatee with a milking 
motion and seemed to reflect. 

“So that’s the way it is, is it?’ he remarked at length. 
“Well, that being the case I don’t know as there’s any 
reason why I shouldn’t give you a lift. Any bright 
young shaver startin’ out to make his own way. in the 
world oughter be encouraged, appears to me. But the 
thing is, you’re striking me for a berth at a bad time. My 
crew’s full up this trip. Anyway, you’re kind of small to 
make a mud clerk out of and you ain’t had the experi- 
ence, neither. There’s no room for another hand in the 
pilot-house; got a beginner up there already learnin’ the 
river under his daddy—young Willie Pell’s the one. All 
the Pells grow up pilots, you know. And the cabin-boys and the 
pantry help are niggers, of course. Still, we certainly oughter 
find room for you somewheres, the circumstances bein’ what they 
are. Let me see now!” 

He slapped against his thigh. 

“T’ve got it! I'll just turn you over to Tip Hara—he’s my 
first mate. That’s him right down there on the levee . . . No, 
you can’t see him from here. But listen and you can hear Tip 
cussin’ out his niggers.” 

A violent bellow from beyond the intervening structure of the 
upper wharfboat was dimming lesser sounds. It was hoarse and 
it was savory with strong words. 

“Yes, sonny, I figure that’s where you'll fit in,” resumed Cap’n 
Goddard, apparently much delighted. “I reckon Tip Hara 
wouldn’t mind havin’ a spry youngster to wait on him and fetch 
and carry for him and help shift light freight and so forth and so 
on. He’d keep you busy night and day; I’d guarantee that. I 
guess you wouldn’t mind his bein’ a pretty tolerable tough 
customer; it takes roughness to handle these here lazy darkies. 
And he’s liable to haul off about once in so often and lam you 
with that hickory gad that he totes. But don’t you mind that. 
He wouldn’t mean anything personal by it, not even if he was to 
lay you out cold. It’s just his free and easy way. 

“You’ll have to bunk somewheres down on the lower deck so as 
to be handy when he needs you. That’s what the rousters do— 
just stretch out on the soft side of a pile of freight or somethin’ 
or else crawl in under to the boilers when it’s cold. And the way 
they eat is, one of the pantry hands rustles ’em down a pan of 
cold left-overs from the cabin tables two-three times a day. Still, 
you bein’ a green hand and probably (Continued on page 112) 


boat, with: its fine assortment of smells and its heaps of 
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Y HOME town is a funny little place squatting in the 
very heart of the great Mid-western plains, a town 
of less than a thousand souls. We’re only twenty 
miles from the broad old Mississippi, and so rich is 

the black mother earth around there that on hot summer nights, 
when men are silent, you can almost hear the corn grow. 

It’s a funny little town—like thousands of other little towns 
that for generations have been sending their best to the great 
booming cities of America. Wide old Market Street runs leisurely 
between one and two story brick and frame business buildings. 
For two blocks it is a thoroughfare of trade, and then both ends 
lose themselves in shady, quiet streets set with modest frame 
residences. You know the kind—just like your own little old 
home town. 

For almost four years I was “sole owner and publisher” of the 
Weekly Argus there. Eight years ago I traded the sheet for a 
New York grub-stake. The gold mine I stumbled on in the 
magic city carried me to Europe and around the world—to Arch- 
angel and adventure—to Rangoon and romance. 

My hat, like the hats of a hundred thousand other wanderers, 
has been hung on a good many pegs that I called Home, but 
they were always play homes. Back home to me was always 
back there—back yonder in my own little old home town. And 
I always kept fussing and wanting to go back. 

So the other day I did go back. 

At first it sort of gave me a shock—just as it will give you a jolt 
when you go back. I hadn’t realized before how low and small 
those business buildings were and how wide and unimaginative 
Market Street really was. Wait till you see your main streets. 

And I missed the friendly old teams that used to be hitched in 
front of the Burton General Store and the blacksmith shop and 
the Argus office. Why, there wasn’t a single hitching post left 
on Market Street, and I noticed, too, that the old wooden awn- 
ings had all disappeared. That'll give you a wallop, too. 

There’d been a fire on the east side of the street, and where the 
Morgan Meat Market had been was now an empty space—like a 
boy’s mouth with a front tooth out. The First National Bank 
had burned down at the same time, but in place of the small, old- 
fashioned building there now stood a rather striking, modern 
$30,000 bank, with a big clock in front that wouldn’t run. 

But even the bank building didn’t make it look so very differ- 
ent. The grocery and general stores, McKelvie’s hardware and 
es establishment, the furniture store, the Star and 


Robertson’s restaurants, the pair of drug stores, the post-office, 
the blacksmith shops and even the old Argus office were slumber- 
ing there in the sun just as I had left them eight years before. 
You'll find your own slumbering, too. 

I said it didn’t look different, but still there was something 
about the town that was different. I sensed it before I’d been 
loafing an hour. 

Will Warren was one of the first to show it to me. Will has 
run the harness and buggy store in Alexis for thirty years, only 
he doesn’t sell buggies any more. For at least a dozen years 
he has been on and off the school board, and in every way he’s a 
prominent citizen. You’ve got him in your town, too. 

After we’d pumped hands for a minute or two he said: “Say! 
you’ve got to come right over and see the new community high 
school. I’ll tell you we’re proud of it. Cost a hundred thousand, 
and it’ll be as fine as any school in the state. Come on over and 
see it now.’ 

I begged off until a little later, with a promise that I’d drop in 
and see him then. He drifted on down the street and I turned 
into the bank. Besides my old friends who work in there, I found 
John Orvin. John is a retired bachelor farmer. He’s got the 
same car he started out with six or seven years ago, and the same 
hat. Foolish things like schools shouldn’t mean anything to him. 

We’re members of the same lodge and used to talk a good deal 
together, so we fell to it now. The first thing that John said was: 
“See the new high school yet? Gosh darn, she’s a beauty . . 
And ain’t ya been in the new city hall yet, either? Got the whole 
top floor for the library now. Remember how you used to write 
all them pieces about this town needing a free library—well, 
you better go down and see what they got now.” 

Then Doc Crosset dropped into the bank—you remember 
him, the old family doctor? Soon as we’d shaken hands he 
popped this high school and city hall and library on me, and then 
sprung a brand new one about the Woman’s Club remodeling 
the old Christian church and using it for a cor;nmunity house. 

I couldn’t stand it any more. I told my host, the bank cashier, 
I’d be back in an hour, and I hit it down the street to Will’s har- 
ness shop. 

“Can you take me around now, Will?” I asked him. “I want 
to see just what’s actually happened to this town.” 

We stopped at the Woman’s Club Community House first. I 
got a wallop out of that—public service, town pride, democracy. 
And the new Town Hall gave me a big kick—with the $4700 new 
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red fire truck. (Oh! mellow shades of the old hook-and- 
ladder company of the volunteer fire department of a 
Did you ever pull a rope on one of 
them, friend?) 

We went upstairs to the free library, supported by a 
county mill tax and with a central library with some 
50,000 books behind it. And I could remember the time 
when we started the grandfather of this library in a tiny 
room with everybody in town contributing a book or two and 
a dollar or two a year. 

Then we turned down Broadway—haven’t you got a Broad- 
way in your town?—and there across its end, three or four blocks 
away, spread out a great new brick building. It couldn’t have 
been anything else but the high school, and there was something 
fine and substantial and inspiring about it. 

Inside it was even more thrilling: a gymnasium that a fresh- 
water college would have been glad to have had when you and I 
went to school; and a great assembly hall overhead, with a stage 
and dressing rooms and scenery sets; classrooms, household 
science equipment, laboratories—everything brand-new and 
modern and efficient. 

I could only stammer my wonderment and my own pride in 
what they had done. It was a new town—a new pride—a new 
spirit. You'll find it, my friend, when you go back. 

Then on Market Street I met Joe Bradley. Joe runs the Star 
restaurant and a poker game in the basement. Joe’s father had 
been a good-for-nothing drayman who used to peddle a little bad 
bootleg booze in the old days before he joined the rest of them on 
the hill. 

“See the new high school yet?” Joe asked me. “Say! ain’t 
she a bird? Wish my two oldest boys could have gone to it; 
but the two youngest will, anyhow . . . Where are the two 
oldest? Oh! they’re over to the State University ee engi- 
neering . . . Sure! they’re earning their own way through . . . 
So long!” 

Over at the State University studying engineering! From 
bootlegging drayman to university men in two generations! The 
keeper of a poker room and a fourth-rate eating house swelling 
with pride over a new high school! 

I was all swelled up myself, too. I crossed wide, funny old 
Market Street and turned into the bank. My friend the cashier 
announced that we were going to jump in his car and drive over 
to the new country club. It really belonged to the neighboring 


Main Street 
in Mr. Hunt’s 
home town. 


The Strand, 

lon, one 
of his pres- 
ent haunts. 


county seat town, thirty minutes away by car—a bang-up city 
of 2200. 

A town of 2200 with a $65,000 country club! Poor little town! 
Poor backward, stupid, commercialized peasants! Unimagina- 
tive morons, who had taken twenty acres of hilly wooded land 
bumping up against their mud village with its seven miles of 
paved streets, and waved a magic wand and transformed its 
worthless hills into this lovely and beautiful place. A brook 
dammed up and turned into a sweet, smiling lake; rustic bridges; 
a long, low, rambling club-house, and a nine-hole golf course 
trailing its way up and down little valleys nestling between 
wooded and fragrant slopes. 

A $65,000 country club belonging to the people of the little 
town and the farms of the county. And this is just one of 
thousands of country clubs and new schools and community 
houses and libraries being built in all our little towns from one 
end of this land to the other. 

No other country could do it. 

No other country has the imagination, the youth, the spirit, 
the love to do it. Europe, with her cruel class lines, her stub- 
born and hopeless hates, her age, has stopped dreaming for her 
common people. Only America holds fast to her great dreams 
—her high hopes for all. 

We got in the car and started back home. It was just over 
there, a little ride away. Distance is gone forever. 

And so is the little old home town—yours and mine. They’ve 
lost themselves in the great, moving, stirring, beautiful world. 
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N a red hotel which used to 
stand on the sea-front at 
Naples I encountered 
Madame. She was travel- 
ing with a remarkable looking 
man who drew my attention 
before I took any notice of her. 
Indeed he practically effaced her 
by his strong personality, as a 
mighty rock effaces a small plant 
meekly sprouting in its shadow. 
This man was enormous, 
much over six feet high, with 
great shoulders, a tremendously 
deep chest, a vast, jutting out 
stomach, big, sturdy legs, 
broad capacious feet. His 
startling bulk of body was 
finished off with a head and 
face which simply demanded 
your attention; the head cov- 
ered with dense black hair 
brushed back from a mighty 
forehead and worn long over 
the nape of a thick bull-like 
neck; the face bronzed, ~with 
large handsome features quiv- 
ering with expression, and hot, 
staring black eyes. 
The mouth and chin were 


adorned with elaborate mus- 
taches and an ample square- a La 
cut Assyrian beard. fe 


The voice and manner of this 
personage were just what they 
should have been to accord with 
the rest of him. The former was a sonorous and commanding 
bass, the sort that would sound just the thing in the finale of 
Verdi's “Aida.” The latter—but that’s more difficult to describe. 

Sometimes it suggested to me an earthquake, at other times 
a storm at sea. It embraced voluminously, or rejected and 
dashed down with violence. It was gesticulatory. Hands, arms, 
head seemed always in movement. Often, too, the great body 
seemed to quake. The large hot eyes rolled. The Assyrian 
beard was thrust out this way and that, as if to the four points 
of the compass. 

As I watched, imaginations of what Alexandre Dumas pére 
must surely have been came to me. Did some obscure black 
blood, flowing in those canal-like veins, cause all this restless, 
yet not happy, exuberance? Was there a nigger hiding deep 
down somewhere in that gesticulating mass? 

I sat not far from him in the restaurant and noticed that he 
was a great eater and that he drank like a Russian. Also he was 
an epicure and was never satisfied with the cooking. There were 
perpetual summonses to the mattre d’hétel, perpetual arguments, 
scoldings and commands. And these upheavals ended invariably 
ina = aoe distribution of largesse. Tipping I cannot call it. 


After dinner, when I came into the semi-Oriental hall which 
occupied the middle of the hotel, I would find the Potentate— 
as I had secretly named him—protuding from a large armchair, 
a mighty cigar in his mouth, a magnum of champagne in an ice 
pail beside him. Madame had vanished to some distant corner 
and was occupied with some foreign newspaper, as often as not 
held upside down. But one didn’t miss her because one hadn’t 
noticed her. The Potentate had a strange power of making 
those near him seem so unimportant that they became prac- 
tically invisible. They were there, but one didn’t genuinely see 
them. I didn’t genuinely see Madame till some time after I had 
minutely observed every detail of her phenomenal companion. 

He soon spoke to me. He soon spoke to everyone. Solitude 
was as abhorrent to him as tranquillity. Despite his evident 
herculean strength he was, I’m convinced, a martyr to neuras- 
thenia. He had the mania of motion. He couldn’t be quiet. 
He couldn’t sit really still. Some malady of the mind or the 
nerves was forever whipping him. And he was forever respond- 
ing to the lash. During the day he was heaven knows where; 
up Vesuvius, one volcano going to another, at Ana Capri, at 


’ Sorrento, coasting among: the caves beyond Posilipo, visiting 
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“What a life companion—that 
e—my wife—for a man blazing with 
ideas! exclaimed the Potentate. 


the prisons of Nisida, diving into the lowest quarters of Naples, 
here, there, everywhere. 

But at eight-thirty he was usually to be found in the restaurant 
and generally after dinner he managed to stay in the hall for 
some time, companioned by the champagne and the ice pail and 
by anyone he could capture to serve as the victim of his ava- 
lanche of talk. Later, in a vast overcoat, with an immense black 
hat spreading wings about him, cigar in mouth, he would pass 
out by the revolving door and disappear into the night. 

When he caught me coming out of the restaurant he poured 
iced champagne down my throat and smothered me with inti- 
mate information. He was a Brazilian, a doctor, a publicist, 
journalist, politician, millionaire. He owned great tracts of land, 
large segments of cities in South America, plantations, mines, 
ranches. He had. built himself palaces. He showed me photo- 
graphs of one, apparently all of white marble, with columns, 
terraces, fountains, bath-houses, lakes, tennis-courts, a racing 
track, exotic gardens. And he was there in the gardens, striking 
a tremendous attitude, his head exposed to a tropical sun. 

The friend of presidents, it seemed that he had made revolu- 
tions and been instrumental in overthrowing governments and 


placing his nominees in positions of autocratic power. He had 
traveled all over the world, and was traveling still. He was in 
fact always traveling. He spoke of going from Naples to Japan, 
Tibet, New Zealand, Central Asia, the islands of the Southern 
Pacific. The round world shrank to the size of a pea as I 
listened to his uproar of conversation. 

One night, when he caught me, Madame was as usual in the 
offing, but this time well in sight and well within hearing distance 
of us. She was sitting on a pseudo-divan, holding the ‘‘Berliner 
Tageblatt’’ upside down in front of her. The Potentate pointed 
at her with a big brown forefinger. 

“That package is the curse of my life,” he said in his loud bass. 

He spoke usually in French, with a tremendously strong 
accent, but often introduced Italian, Spanish and English words 
into the conversation. 

I begged his pardon. 

“That woman—my wife—she’s a package!” He turned on 
me. The beard swept about me. “Look at her! Isn’t she a 
package?” he bayed. 

I said I really couldn’t agree with him. I begged him to 
remember that the lady could hear everything that 7 said. 
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“Hear! She’sa fool! She’s anignoramus! She understands 
no language but Portuguese. Think of being married to a 
package who understands not one word of any language but 
Portuguese!” 

I did so. 

“And isn’t she ugly?” he exclaimed, with a violent gesture 
towards her. ‘Tell me—isn’t she frightful? And I didn’t 
marry her till I was forty and she was forty-three. So she wasn’t 
even young. Look at her!” 

Madame, at whom I then was obliged to look, was certainly 
not a beauty. She was very thin, with an indefinite flat face, 
powdered here and there in patches, a retreating chin and coarse, 
dusty looking dark hair, so badly arranged that it suggested that 
hens had been scratching about in it. 

“Well?” 

What could Isay? I said nothing. 

“Goon! I tell you she nothing but 

“But really——” 

“You can shout. She won’t understand you.” 

But politeness prevented me from shouting that I thought 
Madame a very unfortunate looking female. Her timid, anxious 
eyes were upon me, peeping over the upside down newspaper. 
And they surely understand a language other than Portuguese. 

“Just think!’ the Potentate went on. “I have to drag that 
package there with me all over the world. She’s been round the 
world with me three times already. And she sees nothing, com- 
prehends nothing, enjoys nothing.- What does she do? Sits in 
hotels all over the globe reading papers written in languages she 
can’t understand upside down! What a life companion for a 
man blazing with ideas! But I'll pack her back to Brazil.” He 
spoke at her across the room. ‘One day when she least expects 
it down to the Port with her boxes, and”—he actually got up 
and extending his right leg brought it back, then shot it forward 
in a violent kick—‘‘and off to Brazil with you, you package!” 

. He followed up the kick with a movement of his hands doubled 
up into fists. 

“Boum—pouf—and off with you!’ 

I seemed to see the fists catching her in the small of the back 
and elsewhere, I seemed to see her shot over the gangplank head 
foremost into the ship that was bound for Brazil. Then I looked 
across the hall and met those small furtive eyes peeping over the 
“Berliner Tageblatt’”’ upside down, and I believe I reddened. 

“Really,” I said, turning to the Potentate, “really, I think we 
ought to be more—more careful.” 

It wasn’t a very adequate sentence, I know. He swept it away 
with a blast of withering scorn that seemed to run like fire 
through pampas grass. 

“Haven’t I told you again and again that she understands 
nothing but Portuguese?” 


It was, I think, two days after this rather unfortunate intro- 
duction—if it can be properly called an introduction—to the 
Potentate’s helpmate that between ten and eleven o’clock in the 
evening I was in the outer hall of the hotel, in front of the cage 
that served as the home of the electric lift. The Potentate, after 
a stormy hour with me by the ice pail, had just barged out alone 
into the night, having failed to persuade me to accompany him 
in a search for the horrors of Naples. Ever since dinner Madame 
had been sitting by a pseudo-hubble-bubble on the usual pseudo- 
divan, reading ‘‘Echo de Paris’? upside down, while her spouse 
had been entertaining me with copious iced champagne and a 
torrent of abuse of her. 

It seemed that matters matrimonial were moving rapidly 
towards a crisis in the Brazilian ménage. Monsieur was about 
to depart for Java—he had suddenly thrown over Tibet—and 
he had affirmed to me that evening that if he saw Madame sitting 
about in Java, reading Javanese papers upside down, he would 
assuredly strangle her ‘with his own hands.” He had indulged 
in a violent and marvelously expressive pantomime of strangling 

a reluctant consort, during which Madame’s small eyes had 
es at us both over the bottom of the “Echode Paris.” And 
then, foaming more or less over my refusal to bear him company, 
he had flung away into the night. Now, feeling really rather 
unnerved by it all, I was on my way to bed. 

I must tell you that in our hotel we sometimes operated the 
lift ourselves by shutting the gate and pressing a button. I 
was now bringing the lift down from an upper story. It arrived 
empty, and not seeing any attendant at the moment I stepped 
in, shut the cage gate and was about to press the button which 
would take me up to the third floor when I saw peeping at me 
through the bars of the gate the small furtive eyes of the 
Potentate’s wife. 


Knowing she understood no language but Portuguese I felt 
it was useless to address her in English, French or Italian, the 
only languages I can speak, and I therefore asked her by gesture 
if she wanted to go up. She nodded vaguely, whereupon ] 
opened the gate, let her in and then by facial expression and hand 
pantomime inquired which floor she wished to go to. She 
pointed to my button, the third floor button. I pressed it and 
the lift immediately began to ascend. We had glided upwards 
past two floors when the electric light went out, the lift stopped 
between floors two and three, and the Potentate’s wife and I were 
imprisoned in total darkness. Evidently a short-circuit had 
occurred. 

Now while the lift had been in movement Madame had been 
sitting on a narrow seat with which it was provided and I had 
remained standing ready to open the gate when we arrived at 
the third floor. Neither of us of course had uttered a word to 
the other. I could not speak Portuguese, and besides we had 
never been formally introduced to one another. Certainly | 
had been asked in her presence whether she wasn’t frightful and 
had been told I could shout my acquiescence. I had also been 
told, when she was there, that she was:'a package, a fool, an 
ignoramus, that she had been forty-three when she married, that 
she read newspapers in languages she didn’t understand upside 
down all over the world, that she saw nothing, comprehended 
nothing, enjoyed nothing, that if she went to Java she was going 
to be strangled, but that in all probability she would be kicked 
almost immediately on board a vessel bound for South America 
and exported to Brazil. All this might perhaps be said to have 
forged a sort of link between us. Still I must repeat that in my 
opinion it scarcely constituted a strictly formal introduction. 
And now we were closeted together in the pitch dark and might 
be there, isolated from the outer world, for a considerable time, 

I felt, I confess, rather awkward as I remained standing 
perfectly still. 

There was at first not a sound from the Potentate’s wife. She 
mightn’t have been there, so mute was she. I remember absurdly 
thinking, “Suppose she’s dead!” (Such ridiculous thoughts 
come to you in the dark.) She might be dead. Some people did 
die suddenly. She might be one of them. If it were so, if she 
were dead, should I be compromised? I found myself asking 
that question of myself. A comparatively young man is dis- 
covered shut up alone in a pitch dark lift between two floors with 
a dead lady from Brazil, whom he had been seen to let into the 
lift a few minutes before in apparently perfect health! 

It hadn’t at all a nice sound about it! I had to admit that to 
myself. It didn’t suggest a nice character at all. And how 
would the Potentate take it? I knew of course that he was 
anxious to strangle the lady, but I knew also that his intention 
was, if the strangling were to be done, to do it with his own hands. 
He had expressly said so, and more than once. If he thought he 
had reason to suppose that I had stepped in and taken the matter 
into my own competence, he mightn’t like it. He mightn’t like 
it at all. He might consider that I had played false with him, 
had as it were stolen his idea and used it before he had had leisure 
to. He might turn nasty, and if he did I should probably have 
an exceedingly unpleasant time. 

I was beginning to feel extremely apprehensive when out of 
the darkness came a thin soprano murmur of words which I 
didn’t understand. Madame was not dead and was saying 
something to me, doubtless in Portuguese. “I’m so sorry I don’t 
understand Portuguese,” I replied politely. 

The murmur came again. “Je le regrette beaucoup mais je ne 
comprends pas la langue portugaise,” I said. 

For the third time the voice spoke. 

“Mi rincresce tanto tanto, ma veramente non capisco la bella 
lingua del Portogallo,’”’ I exclaimed in desperation. 

To my intense surprise the voice said: ‘‘’Elp me! I spik 
little Inglis, French, Italian, little German, too. ’Elp me! 
Aidez moi! Sauvez moi!” There was a second of deep silence. 
Then came a sort of thin cry out of the darkness. ‘“Aiutatemi, 
Signorino!” 

“T don’t understand German,” I said hastily, fearing that 
Madame would break into that language and then go on possibly 
to Spanish, Russian, Greek, Roumanian, Dutch and other 
European languages. “But don’t be afraid. It’s only a short- 
circuit. I’m convinced of that. Probably in a few minutes it 
will be all right. Meanwhile there’s no danger.” 

“*Elp the voice replied. ‘Sauvez moi!” 

“T assure you, Madame, I gladly would if I could do anything. 
But we are between two floors and there’s no possible means ©} 
getting out. You see, the lift——” 

“ "E is mad!” 
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“It wasn't my fault! I swear on my sacred honor, it wasn't my——" 


“No, no! What I mean is that the lift——” 

“T not understand!” 

“L’ascenseur! L’ascenseur! L’ascensore!”’ 

“Elp me! ’E is mad! Il est fou. pazzo!”’ 

“But it isn’t the lift’s fault, really, Madame. What has 
happened is this. There has been a short-circuit and——” 

say ’e is 

“But it’s the electricity which has—” 

“You t’ink not. ’E give you champagne. Vous en buvez. 
Vous pensez qu’il—you t’ink ’im good man. But ’e is mad.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! You are speaking about your 
husband. I thought you were upset about the lift.” 

“?Elp me! Bitte helfen Sie mir! helfen Sie mir!’’ 

“Madame, I’m very sorry but I don’t understand Ger——” 

“°F is mad. Er ist verriickt! ’Elp me, sair!”’ 

Now that I understood the exact meaning of this oft-repeated 
exclamation I began to feel extremely uncomfortable. I was 


very sorry for the poor lady. Her situation awoke all my 
chivalrous feelings. The prospect before her if, as was at least 
possible, she did ever reach Java with the Potentate was cer- 
tainly very far from reassuring. No one likes to be strangled, 
and she was probably as averse as anybody else to such an end. 
Nevertheless I really didn’t quite see what I could do. 

“Per-raps you—peut-étre vous comprenez Spaneesh, sair?” the 
voice broke in on my anxious self-communing. 

“TI don’t, Madame, not one word! I must ask you to stick 
to English, French or Italian.” 

me! ’E is mad!” 

This reiteration of a very unpleasant, even sinister, state- 
ment began to get on my nerves. Things always seem worse in 
the dark. Hideous visions of the Potentate mad rose before my 
imagination. Such a large man—mad! It scarcely bore think- 
ing.of. A moderate-sized man gone crazy is all very well, but 
dementia on such a scale as the (Continued on bose 108) 
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The Story So Far: 


HERE was a determined little 

girl with bright eyeswho saved 

John Graham’s life when he 
was a youngster. He had been over- 
come with vertigo on the Precipice 
Path near his summer home and she 
had forced him to walk on to safety. 
He did not know her name, but the 
memory was vivid for years. 

He was an ordinary happy boy 
then; not until he was twenty did he 
get a shock which made him realize 
what it meant to be one of the richest 
men in the world. He was just 
graduating from Harvard; and a 
yellow journal, the Vortex, printed a 
flamboyant account of him and his 
supposed “princely” private life. 
was sick over the scare- 

ead publicity. But his friend 
and old tutor, Doctor Winthrop 
Emerson (Winty), told him in a 
heart-to-heart talk that he must 
always expect to live in the glare of 
the limelight, to be misunderstood 
and even hated. Winty gave him 
some idea too of the profound 
responsibilities of enormous wealth. 

But John did not get over hating 
his money and all it entailed. He 
served abroad during the war. At twenty-eight he was the 
youngest member of the firm of Graham & Co., international 


“bankers, with a financial grip on innumerable interests. John’s 


particular problem was the Mid-West Coal Company, with a 
strike threatened, a shortage of freight cars, and the country in 
the grip of the coal crisis of 1921. It was a staggering problem, 
the more so to John, who tended to think of corporations as 
collections of people rather than cold financial units. His 
father’s rather too glib and unctuous secretary, Wallace Garvey, 
was supposed to help him, but John did not like the man. 

Jolin was a friendless and lonely character even then. By con- 
trast, he liked to rub elbows with ordinary people on the subways 
and eeaets, even to eat his noon meal at a crowded lunch-counter. 


One day, walking home, on impulse he stopped in at the radical 
Vortex School. There he listened to an inflammatory socialist 
lecture by one Professor Schirmer, excoriating the Grahams as 
capitalist criminals and denouncing their tyranny in the non- 
union Mid-West Coal Company fields. John knew that Schirmer 
was totally wrong in his facts; and after the lecture sought him 
out and hotly accused him of unfairness. But Schirmer floored 
him by asking if he had ever been to the Mid-West fields and seen 
conditions for himself. 

As he went out, John held the door open for a girl who had 
been listening intently to the lecture. Suddenly she said “Aren’t 
you—Johnny Myself?”—his old nickname. It was the girl of 


. the Precipice Path. John’s heart leaped. They fell at once into 
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animated conversation and went out together. She told him, 
reluctantly, who she was—Rhoda McLane, the “Shame Child,” 
whose wealthy father and mother were engaged in a divorce 
scandal that flooded the front pages. Her younger brother 
Randolph, she told John, was a classmate of his younger brother 
Thornton, Junior, at Harvard. Rhoda’s experience with a public 
scandal in her own family had made her bitter against wealth, 
to which she laid all the evils of society. She showed this in her 
talk with John. He made her promise to see him again. 

That very day Rhoda reached a new crisis in her life. At home 
she found her mother preparing to take up again with Hal 
Traquair, an offensive “lounge lizard,” secure her divorce and, 
despite her sixty years, marry him. Rhoda, sickened, left 


AR.THURE 


New: LTork— 
of the 


Richest 


Young Man 
and the 
Unhappiest 
Young Woman 
in the 
World 


home —to stay with her 
friend Emily Coutant in 
Greenwich Village and then 
go on to work among the 
tent colonies of striking 
coal miners. 

John walked to his home 
elated. There he found 
Degoutet, the picturesque 
and famous sculptor, work- 
ing on a bust of John’s 
father, Thornton, “the 
Malefactor of Great 
Wealth” and head of 
Graham & Co.—just now 
engaged in his favorite 
pastime of making a toy 
ship. Before dinner they all 
went upstairs to see Toto, 
John’s sister, a sweet- 
natured girl, incurably crip- 
pled by infantile paralysis 
at the age of seventeen. 

Then there was the usual 
pleasant, simple meal, with 
Shiras, John’s octogenarian, 
bull-voiced, fast-living 
great-uncle; Degoutet ; Per- 
dita (Ditty), John’s other 
sister, a flapper beginning 
to cut capers; h's mother 
Jean; and Thornton. 

After dinner, old Shiras was to go off with Ditty. ‘Come 
on, flapper!’ he bellowed. “Let’s go paint up the town!” 


“Orchids are safeto 
send to any woman,” said 


Cecily to Rhoda and John. 


OHN walked with his mother through the drawing room, 
his arm around her waist. He always told her everything. 
Should he tell her now of this strange, new, wonderful 
meeting with Rhoda? 

It was she, however, who began the confidences. “I’m a little 
worried about Ditty,” she sighed. “She seems rather antagonis- 
tic—without any reason. I’m afraid she’s a trifle spoiled.” 

“She’s only excited,” John assured her as they paused before 
the painting of “The Miser.” “All the girls of her age are, 
mumsey. You'll see. She'll be all right at twenty.” 
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62 The Needle’s Eye 


“T hope so! Parents don’t seem to have any real influence any 
longer. The influences that are molding her lie outside the family, 
in society itself, and they’re stronger than the home.” 

“Do you think wealth poisons people?” asked John. 

“Some people.” 

“Do you believe that money will always get you in the end— 
if you live long enough?” he went on. 

“Why, John!” she answered, looking up at him. “What a 
cynical idea! Of course not! Those people who are ready to be 
corrupted—who have, as one might say, a tendency to money dis- 
ease—are infected, poisoned; but they are simply like all the rest 
who can’t stand temptation. There are just as many kindly and 
decent rich people as any other sort.” 

“And as happy?” 

“I don’t know—about that.” She hesitated. “Probably not. 
They don’t have the daily satisfaction of regular work.” 

“Well, money certainly never hurt father!” exclaimed John 
warmly. They walked the length of the room and turned back, 
their arms still around each other. 

“Wealth merely gave him certain opportunities,’ 
“just as it deprived him of others.” 

“What others?” 

“He would have liked to go into politics. But of course he 
couldn’t. He would have been accused of buying any party that 
nominated him and corrupting all those who voted for him. Then 
he would have liked to establish professorships and boards for the 
study of industrial relations—the subject he’s most interested in, 
and the one he regards as the most pressing and the most vital of 
all.. But the minute he uses his money for any such purpose he’s 
accused of trying:to spread capitalistic doctrines. John, if you 
could ever know what a wonderful man he is! How he works for 
others! How gravely he takes his responsibilities!” 

“Indeed -I-do!”” he answered with enthusiasm. ‘“Dad’s a 
wonder! How old was he when he got married?” 

She looked up at him whimsically. “Twenty-eight.” 

“Just my age.” 

“T hope you’re not contemplating matrimony, my dear.” 

John laughed self-consciously. “No, mother—not imme- 
diately.” 

“I’m glad,” she said. “You have so much to learn about busi- 
ness. These next few years will be hard ones. Your father has 
got to teach you all he knows. John, I don’t think he looks very 
well. Do you?” 

“No,” he answered, “but I think it’s only worrying about this 
coal situation. It’s in a terrible mess!” 

“T-don’t like the way he looks,” she said. “And he never stops 
working. I’m really worried about him.” 

“Can’t you persuade him to go up to camp?” 

“T think we should try.” 

right—a conspiracy! 
dad take a good rest!” 

Jean pulled down his head and kissed him. “You’re a dear boy, 
John. I wish Thorny were more like you.” 

She looked toward the doorway. Lattimer was standing there. 

“Pardon me, madam, but there’s a man here who insists on my 
handing Mr. John this paper. He says that personal service isn’t 
necessary so long as he’s sure he’s received it. I think it is quite 
safe, sir. It is only a jury notice.” 

“All right,” said John, with a slight feeling of relief. “Let him 
come in. Excuse me, mumsey!” 

He went into the hall and presently returned holding an 
oblong printed slip, which he gave to her. 

To John Graham, 47 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Take notice that you are hereby summoned to attend in your 
capacity as a grand juror of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York at Part 1 of the General Sessions of the Peace for the 
June term, beginning Monday, the 14th, 1921. 

Peter J. Dooling, Clerk 


“Mr. Pepperill can probably get you off,” she said. “He has a 
great deal of influence. He can arrange it so that you need not 
serve. 

“But why shouldn’t I serve?” he asked. “You just said that 
father always wanted to be of some public service. Why isn’t 
this my chance?” There was an unusual eagerness in his voice. 

“Would you like to?” 

“T’m not sure that I wouldn’t,” he confessed. “I’d rather like 
to get more in touch with—with real life.” 

His mother fully realized the isolation in which John must find 
himself. She had experienced it herself now these twentv-odd 
years. The notoriety accorded by the press to every movement of 
the family had driven her into practical retirement. The 


she said, 


We'll swear a terrible oath to make 


Grahams rarely went into society, and endeavored to meet their 
obligations by throwing the house open to their friends for an 
occasional evening of music. Her household duties, her chari- 
ties, her books and her conservatory took whatever time she 
could bring herself to spare from Toto—her darling Agnes— 
helpless victim of the “destruction that wasteth at noonday,” 
Was her son’s usefulness to be likewise paralyzed? 

“T know, dear,” she said. “But there are many things to be 
considered even if your father could spare you from the bank, 
Even if you were not embarrassed yourself, it’s quite possible 
your presence might be used to discredit the jury’s work. | 
should go into all that fully with Mr. Pepperill.” 

‘Are we so terribly important as all that?” grumbled John. 

“We're targets.” 

“Well, I’ll take a chance on that end of it.” 

Her face sobered. “John,” she warned him, “don’t under. 
estimate the wickedness there is in the world or the hatred some 
people have for us.” 

He gave her a squeeze, laughing. ‘Don’t worry, mother dear! 
I dropped in at the Vortex School this afternoon and got it 
smash in the neck. According to the lecturer we had Nero, 
Caligula and Pharaoh lashed to the mast.” 

“You mustn’t go to such places!” she said anxiously. ‘They 
might use violence toward you.” 

“Hardly!” He looked down at her head resting on his shoulder, 
Should he tell her about Rhoda? But what was there to tell her? 
Better wait until there was something. ‘‘Mumsey,”’ he said, 
kissing her hair, “I guess I’ll.go up and read awhile in preparation 
for my arduous civic duties.” 

John dwelt under the mansard, through the windows of which 
he had, in his earlier years, “plugged down” upon passing 
pedestrians and truckmen potatoes, carrots and other ammuni- 
tion filched from the storeroom. He had refused to give the room 
up, and on his return from college had reinstalled himself there. 
It was a dreary enough place, straw-carpeted, with ancient wal- 
nut furniture and heavy bronze gas fixtures refinished for elec- 
tricity. From the chandelier, as at Harvard, wearing a shrewd 
expression of bead-like inquiry, swung Johnny the Bear. 

“Well, old top,” remarked John as he entered, “how would you 
like to be on the grand jury?—How would you like to be married?” 


CHAPTER IX 


HEN John arrived at 11 Washington Square next morn 

ing he found Mr. Pepperill still at b ast, a newspaper 
propped against the Dresden coffee-pot in front of him. The 
tiny veins netting the old gentleman’s face were purple. 

“Of all the outrages! Listen to this: ‘Unpartisan Citizens’ 
Committee calls Bitumen sink of iniquity.’ The article’s a lie 
from beginning to end! That’s modern politics and modern 
journalism! Bah! Have a cup of coffee?” 

“No, thanks, I’ve had breakfast,” replied John. “The fact is, 
I’ve been drawn on the grand jury.” 

“Drawn on the grand jury, eh? Have a cigaret? Well, I sup- 
pose you want me to get you off?” 

“No,” answered John, helping himself from the cigaret box. 
“Personally, I don’t. I rather think I’d like to serve; but mother 
said I’d better talk it over with you first.” 

Mr. Pepperill pushed back his chair and placed the tips of his 
fingers lightly together. ‘What do you want to be on the grand 
jury for?” he demanded crisply. 

“Experience.” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ answered his host. 

“But I’ve been summoned,” protested John. 

“That means nothing. Judge McFadden will excuse you for 
the term if I ask him to. Besides, they might get you into some- 
thing that would be awkward. They might have the im- 
pudence to set you investigating coal. No, that would be too 
raw! All the same, by George, there isn’t much they wouldn’t 


do. They might even set you to investigating vice! My advice §. 


to you, if you have any choice in the matter, is to keep out of 
anything that may lead to embarrassment or unpleasantness.” 

“T didn’t keep out of the war,’’ countered John. 

Mr. Pepperill flushed faintly. “That was entirely different. 
Shall we go along?” The old lawyer laid his hiand on John’s 
shoulder. ‘‘You’ll have quite enough responsibilities as it is, my 
boy, without messing up in criminal affairs. Keep out of the law 
courts, keep out of print, and so far as possible keep out of sight. 
There’s nothing the ‘hoi polloi’ and the politicians would enjoy 
more than getting the son of Thornton Graham in an awkward 
or seemingly awkward position. So just let’s hop into my car and 
ask Judge McFadden to let you off.” 
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Cecily Coutant A regular valkyrie. A real woman. 


They found Judge McFadden reclining at a vast mahogany 
desk. He seemed to be holding a levee. Attendants came 
and went; a crowd of waiting suppliants for judicial favor 
hovered anxiously outside the threshold. The center of all this 
importance greeted Mr. Pepperill with cordiality and professed 
much pleasure at meeting John, but contrary to expectation 
he declared, when he learned the nature of their errand, that it 
was quite unthinkable that he should excuse the latter from 
service. 

“T’m sorry not to be able to oblige you, Mr. Graham,” said 
Judge McFadden, lumbering to his feet and extending a fat hand. 
“Tf at any time there is anything else I can do for you which is 
properly within my discretion, I shall be only too happy to do it.” 

Once outside in the corridor Mr. Pepperill salad his chagrin 
with more than his customary acerbity. 

“Look out for him!” he warned as he closed the door of the 
limousine and withdrew his head. “I know these fellows. 
There’s something doing. Keep your eyes open and don’t get 


jockeyed into anything without proper legal advice. Well, good 
to you!”’ 


“Grand jurors inside!” 

John joined the crowd in the court-room and watched Judge 
McFadden as he ceremoniously ascended the dais and directed 
the clerk to call the roll of talesmen. John answered to his name 
along with the others, and, the jury having been drawn from the 
wheel, found himself among those chosen; then turned faint as 
me eee searching among the assembled citizens, found and 
fixed him with his eye. 

“I shall appoint as your foreman,” announced Judge 
McFadden in sonorous tones, “Mr. John Graham—Mr. Graham, 
will you kindly step forward and be sworn?” 

Amid a buzz of comment John forced his way to the rail and 
took the oath. He was surprised and a trifle discomposed. 
Could they be trying to put something over on him about coal, 
as Mr. Pepperill had suggested? But he had no a for 
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“Will you walk into 
my parlor?” said De- 
goutet to Cecily and 
Rhoda. *'I've got a spi- 
der waiting for you.” 


eee as to the reason. The clerk was already swearing in 
balan-e of the grand jury, who were now directed to sit down 
while his Honor delivered his charge. 

“Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,” began Judge McFadden im- 
pressively, “you are called here from your various vocations and 
avocations to perform that duty upon which the sanctity and 

rvation of our institutions most depend. Upon your 

nesty, impartiality and courage hangs the good name of our 

city and the safety of its citizens. A gre-vi-ous assault has been 
made upon that fair name—— 

The Judge’s voice trembled. 

“Tt has been publicly alleged and stated in the public press that 
vice in "¢ its most malignant forms i i 


es in our midst—that ~ 


+ 


a hee-nious traffic akin to slavery is systematically conducted 
here, threatening to contaminate our wives and daughters. If 
this be true it is, of course, your duty to say so, but’”—here 
followed a long hiatus during which his Honor’s eye seared the 
faces of those regarding him—‘‘but—if it not be—if it be not— 
true, then it will be equally your sworn and solemn duty to fear- 
lessly wipe away the foul stain and stigma that is plastered across 
our—our—scrutcheon!”’ 

The learned Judge went on to point out that any such calumny 
was exceedingly injurious to the social and economic life of the 
city. Moreover, it might be a slander upon those who were seek- 
ing honestly to enforce the laws to the best of their ability. For 
upwards of an hour he instructed them in detail as to what 
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procedure they had best follow to examine into the matter. A 
thorough and complete investigation was demanded. They had 
thirty days in which to inquire; the District Attorney’s office and 
the Police Department were at their absolute disposal. By the 
end of the month they ought to be in a position to make a con- 
clusive presentment. 

During this long harangue, which was thickly interspersed with 
technical legal phrases, John examined with interest the members 
of the grand jury about him. Almost without exception they 
appeared to-be well dressed, prosperous business men of superior 
intelligence, and they listened attentively and with obvious 
respect to the representative of the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment who was seeking to impress them with the vital importance 


A dashing pair of fil- 
hes! mused Shiras. 
He was already 
playing in luck. 


of their task. John wondered how they were going to perform it. 
What in the name of common sense could they possibly know 
about such matters and how were they ever going to find out 
anything? 

“You may now go to the room set apart for your use and pro- 
ceed with your labors,’”’ concluded his Honor, bowing. 

John, bell-wether of the flock, allowed himself to be hustled out 
of the court-room. As he stepped into the corridor there was a 
blinding flash followed by a deafening explosion. Ducking 
instinctively, he found himself in the midst of a thick cloud of 
white smoke. 

“Thank you!” said a polite voice. A photographer was rapidly 
putting his apparatus into a box. (Continued on page 171) 
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I was fascinated by the idea of fl and yet 
dreaded going into the air for ng time. 


XCEPT for the year 116, I was continually in control 
of one or the other branch of the Air Service during the 
first eleven years of its existence. From ro11 to rors 
I was responsible at the Admiralty for the creation and 

development of the Royal Naval Air Service; from 1917 to the 
end of the war I was in charge of the design, manufacture and 
supply of all kinds of aircraft and air material needed for the 
war; and from 1919 to 1921, I was Air Minister as well as Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

Thus it happens to have fallen to my lot to have witnessed, 
and to some extent shaped, the whole of this tremendous new 
arm undoubtedly destined to revolutionize war by land and 
sea, and possibly ultimately to dominate or supersede armies 
and — as we have known them. 


The 


Honorable 


dventures 


At the very beginning in 1911 the Royal Navy possessed half 


a dozen airplanes and perhaps as many pilots. The art of flying - 


was in its childhood, and flying for war purposes was a sphere 
about which only the vaguest ideas existed. The skill of the 
pilots, the quality of engines and machines, were alike rudi- 
mentary. Even the nomenclature had to be invented, and I 
may claim myself to have added the words “seaplane” and 
“flight” (of airplanes) to the dictionary. 

From the outset I was deeply interested in the air and vividly 
conscious of the changes which it must bring to every form of 
war. On first going to the Admiralty I resolved to develop and 
extend the naval air service by every means in my power. I thus 
came into contact with a little band of adventurous young men 
who, under the leadership of Commander Sampson, were the 
pioneers of naval flying. I was fascinated by the idea of flying, 
and yet side by side with desire was also a dread of going into the 
air for the first time. Indeed it must have been three or four 
months before I made my first flight. We had already had 
several accidents, and I felt a very keen sympathy with these 
young officers who were risking their lives in time of peace. I 
thought it would be a stimulus to progress generally if I, as First 
Lord, participated to some extent. 

Accordingly early in 1912 I took my seat in a seaplane piloted 
by Commander Spenser Grey, and resigned myself to what was 
in those days at once a novel and a thrilling experience. I was 
astonished to find, after with some difficulty we had got off the 
water. and had surged into the air, that looking down from 
seven or eight hundred feet did not make me dizzy. Still, I am 
bound to confess that my imagination supplied me at every 
moment with the most realistic anticipations of a crash, and I 
remember in. my ignorance that I hoped it- would take place 
while we were flying over soft water instead of hard ground. 
However, we descended in due course with perfect safety. 

I have no compunction in relating the apprehensions which 
surrounded my first taste of the glorious sensations of flying. 
I am sure that when the secrets of all hearts are revealed, they 
will be found to have been shared by a good many others. I re- 
member indeed a few weeks later going for a flight in a three- 
seater machine and asking a young officer if he would like to be 
my fellow passenger. He accepted the invitation laconically, 
and after the flight was over told me he had spent the morning 
making his will! . This officer subsequently gained the Victoria 
Cross in circumstances of extraordinary bravery. So I think my 
trepidations are at any rate countersigned by respectable authority. 

The air is an extremely dangerous, jealous and exacting mis- 
tress. Once under the spell most lovers are faithful to the end, 
which is not always old age. Even those masters and princes of 
aerial fighting, the survivors:of fifty mortal duels in the high air, 
who have come scatheless through the war and all its perils, have 
returned again and again to their love and perished too often in 
some ordinary commonplace flight undertaken for pure amuse- 
ment. Well do I remember presiding at the banquet given to the 
two British airmen who actually flew the broad Atlantic in their 
little machine and landed safely in Ireland in ro19, and saying to 
the pilot, then knighted as Sir John Allcock, “You ought to stop 
now and leave off a winner; you must have used up all your luck.” 
In a few months this warning proved to be only too well founded. 

Once I had started flying from motives in which a sense of duty, 
as well as excitement and curiosity, played its part, I continued 
from sheer joy and pleasure. I went up in every kind of machine 
and at every air station under the Admiralty. The ‘“volplane” 
or descending glide with the engine off was in days a com- 
parative novelty, and I must say its downward rush through 
the soft air, amid the glories of the sunset and with the earth as 
a map spread beneath, was a delightful experience when first 
enjoyed. 

I soon became ambitious to handle these machines myself, and 
took many lessons at both the naval and military schools. Dual 
control machines were developing fast in 1912, and I had one 
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made where both pilot and passenger could sit side by side and 
take control alternately. In this machine, the type of which was 
particularly useful for instructional purposes, I made many de- 
lightful flights, and it was ultimately the means of revealing in an 
exceedingly unpleasant manner the dangers of a particular form 
of rudder which we thereafter avoided. 

Curiously enough my apprehensions about going into the air 
were apparently confirmed by a long series of dangerous or fatal 
accidents in which I narrowly missed being involved. The 
young pilot instructor who gave me my first lesson at Eastchurch 
was killed the day after we had been flying together. I was sit- 
ting in the Treasury Board Room discussing the details of the 
naval estimate of 1912 with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when a slip of paper was put before me acquainting me with the 
fact that my companion of yesterday had perished in the same 
machine in which we had been practising for two or three hours. 

A few weeks later a seaplane of a new and experimental type 
was produced in Southampton Water and I made a prolonged 
flight in it while it was being tested. It maneuvered perfectly 
under every condition, and I sailed away in the Admiralty yacht 
Enchantress to Sheerness. I had no sooner arrived than I learned 
that the machine had nose-dived into the sea with three officers, 
all of whom were killed. 

I was going out to fly, as I frequently did, in the sociable dual 
control machine which I have mentioned and was prevented by 
press of public business. The machine, having flown perfectly all 
the morning, suddenly took it into its head to plunge into a spin 
of a kind then quite unknown and smashed itself to pieces on the 
ground, thereby injuring the two officers, both personal friends 
of mine, who were flying it. 

As I began to know more about flying, I began to understand 
the enormous number of hazards which beset every moment of 
the airmen’s flight, and I noticed on several occasions defects in 
the machine in which we had been flying—a broken wire, a 
singed wing, a cracked strut—which were the subject of mutual 
congratulation between my pilot and myself once we had returned 
safely to terra firma. However, having been thoroughly bitten, 


I continued to fly on every possible occasion which my other © 


duties permitted. 

Then came the episode of Gustav Hamel in the spring of 1914. 
If ever there was a man born to fly, three parts a bird and the 
rest genius, it was Hamel. He belonged to the air rather than to 
the earth, and handled the primitive machines of those days in 
what was then an unknown element with a natural gift and con- 
fidence quite indescribable. Hamel was a civilian, but far ahead 
in the art of flying of any of our naval fliers. He it was who, 
when the dangerous spins first began to kill our pilots, went up 
10,000 feet and put his machine deliberately into what had 
hitherto been considered a fatal movement, and was whirled 
round and round at one hundred miles an hour towards the 
ground until at last he found the way of breaking the frightful 
rotation arid sailing out of it into a smooth volplane. These 
discoveries once made were immediately bequeathed as common 
property to airmen, and the fatal and uncontrollable spin of 1912 
became a usual maneuver in the air fighting of the war when the 
aviator wished to lose two or three thousand feet with the utmost 
rapidity, or to baffle the aim of a pursuing machine gun by gyra- 
tions which human eyes could never calculate. 

I brought Hamel down to Sheerness, as I wanted him to show 
the naval fliers his wonderful command of a machine in the air. 
He came as my guest on the Enchantress, arriving in a hurricane 
through which few in those days would have dared to fly. And 
that afternoon and the next morning he gave us exhibitions in 
the art of flying never previously seen in England. 


He would throw himself into the then awful “side slip out of: 


control” and fall like a stone for a thousand feet while the air 
sang with a loud shriek through his wires, and ther come out 
of this fearful descent terribly close to the ground or to the sea 
and emerge frolicking and serene in graceful pirouettes. We 


1 started flying from motives in which a sense of 
duty played its part; 1 continued from sheer pleasure. 


were exploring an unknown world then, and the value of these 
demonstrations was inestimable. Looping the loop had just 
been discovered by Pegoud, and Hamel performed this feat 
for us again and again and performed it, I am sorry to say, far 
too low down “‘so that everybody could see how it was done.” 

I spent a delightful day flying with him. Morning, afternoon 
and evening we sailed about in his little Voisin monoplane. Al- 
though I have flown hundreds of times, certainly with a hundred 
pilots, I have never experienced the sense of that poetry of motion 
which Hamel imparted to those who were privileged to fly with 
him. It was like the most perfect skater on the rink, but the 
skating was through three dimensions, and all the curves and 
changes were faultless, and faultless not by rote and rule but by 
native instinct. He would put his machine almost — so 
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Adventures 


that there was nothing between one and the world far below, 
and would continue circling downwards so gently, so quietly, so 
smoothly, in such true harmony with the element in which he 
moved, that one would not have believed that the grim force of 
gravity existed. In all his flying there was no sense of struggle 
with difficulties or effort at a complicated feat; everything hap- 
pened as if it could never have happened in any other way. It 
seemed as easy as pouring water out of a jug. 

But our acquaintance had a tragic conclusion. I wanted him to 
repeat tothe Calshott (Portsmouth) AirStation the kind of demon- 
stration he had given with so much advantage at Sheerness, and 
with a select body of our pioneer pilots I awaited him in the En- 
chantress in Southampton Water. He would fly from Paris, he said, 
and be with us at sundown. In those days a cross-Channel jour- 


in the Air 


no “bathing suits,” as the inflatable air jackets were called. My 
pilot made a gesture with his hand indicating that he Py 
do nothing, and I wondered how long I could keep myself afloat 
in my thick clothes and heavy boots or whether it would be worth 
while to try to take them off. Certainly for half a minute, or it 
may have been a minute—it seemed quite a. long time—I thought 
extinction certain and near. 

And then the old engine began to cough and splutter again 
with many misfires and jerks. The pilot swung the airplane back 
towards the coast of France, and after ten minutes we passed over 
the headland of Gris Nez. We just to make the aero- 
drome of Marquise with about a hundred feet to spare, and 
landed safely in that gigantic wartime receiving station for 
British and American outward bound machines. 


ney was in itself quite an adventure. 

Darkness fell before he arrived. We 
went in to dinner without him. We 
went to bed thinking he must have 
had a forced landing. Morning 
brought no telegram. By midday we 
began to get anxious. In the after- 
noon we learned that he had started 
across the Channel in mist and storm 
and had not returned to the French 
coast. In the evening he was re- 
ported missing. By the next day it 
seemed certain that he was missing 
forever. And so indeed it proved. He 
had flown off in the fading light, into 
the squalls and mists of the Channel, 
confident that there was no difficulty 
and no danger he could not surmount, 
and from that moment he vanished 
forever from human ken. 


Then came the war, and entirely 
different standards of the value of 
human life ruled in the world. Death 
became a commonplace, and every- 
body acted and lived, week in, week 
out, on the basis that they might be 
killed. In all the history of the world, 
in the dim carnage and confusions of 
the Stone Age, in the intense struggles 
which proceed among the animalcule 
in a single drop of water, risks have 
never been run more recklessly 
by living beings than were challenged 
day after day, month after month, by 
the air fighters. 

I had no time to fly while I was 
First Lord during the war, but as 
Minister of Munitions in 1917-18 I 
had to be constantly on both sides of 
the Channel and I usually traveled by 
air, landing at the exact point on the 
front where I had to see people or 
where I wished to witness particular 
operations. My pilot in these days 
was a young officer who had been so 
shattered by wounds at Gallipoli and 
on the Somme that he could not 
endure explosions. He was insensible 
to any other form of danger, and as a 
flying officer he was as fine and skilful 
apilot asone could ever wish to fly with. 


In this period all the best machines were of course needed for Pilot: 


The Tenderest Love Story 
in Many a Day 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART is 
one of the most remarkable persona- 
lities in this country. 


If some man wrote all the novels, all 
the plays, and all the perfectly wonderful 
short stories that she’s written, we— 
meaning we men—would all get up on our 
feet and say, here is one man who can 
produce more fine work than any living 
human being. 

But doing this—and a ‘lot more—-has 
been only one of Mrs. Rinehart’s jobs. 
She has borne, trained, stimulated, and 
launched five fine sons. And, between 
times, written ““The Man in Lower Ten,” 
“Seven Days,” “Bab,” “Tish,” 
Bat,” “Dangerous Days,” and so many 
others that I won't try to recite them all. 

She has just told you of her Adventures 
into the Unknown. Do you know any 
man—granted he had the experiences— 
who could have told of them as she has? 
You may; I don't; and I know a fair 
number of fairly clever men. 

Just so, I don't know any man who 
could have written the story Mrs. Rine- 
hart tells in the magazine next month as 
well as she has told it. When she sent me 
the first half of the manuscript, I tele- 
graphed her “For heaven's sake, send on 
the rest; the suspense is killing me.” 

Because we don’t want to risk any 
reader's life we shall publish the story 
complete in the July issue. I don't know 
what to call “Her Majesty, the Queen,” 
long short story or short novel, but I do 
know its the tenderest, sweetest love 
story I’ve seen in many a day. [R.L.] 


The large resources of the Marquise 
aerodrome soon provided us with 
another airplane and then we started 
off for the second time, with about an 
hour of daylight, across the Channel. 


The wind was against us and the 
engine pulling indifferently, and we 


were nearly forty minutes before we 
reached the British shore. About a 
quarter of an hour later another snap 
in the engine led to a repetition on 
the part of my pilot of those gestures 
which indicated that we had‘no choice 
but to descend. He side-slipped 
artistically between two tall elms, 
just avoiding the branches on either 
side, and made a beautiful landing in 
a small field. 


Flying on the fighting line had an 
interest all its own. Apart from the 
ordinary risks, every cloud had to be 
scrutinized with the possibility that a 
Fokker would suddenly swoop from 
it. And here and there the “Archie” 
shells with their white puffs indicated 
other dangers from which it would 
be well to turn aside. 

I must record an incident which 
revealed to me the severity of the life 
which flying officers lived in the war. 
We had just returned from our flight 
on the line when a wounded machine 
struggled down into the aerodrome. 
It was riddled with bullets. I myself 
counted over thirty holes in the 
fuselage and wings. But the engine 
was still intact and none of the vital 
wires were severed. The observer was 
wounded in the leg and sopping with 
blood. I was an auditor of the 
following dialog: 

Squadron Leader: ‘Well, what do 
you come down here for?” 

Pilot: “I lost an observer last 
week through hemorrhage, and I 
thought I had better get first aid as 
soon as possible for him.” 

Squadron Leader: “Where is your 
own aerodrome?” (A name was men- 
tioned.) ‘Well, that’s only a quarter 
of an hour on.” 


“T thought you could give me transport on and we 


the front, and one could not make appreciable claims upon our 
supply of mechanics. I remember returning from General Head- 
quarters one afternoon to London when we broke down twice 
in very awkward conditions. The first time was over the Chan- 
nel. There was a sharp crack, or rather intense click, followed 
by a splutter from the engine. A valve had burst. We began to 
descend. The smooth gray Channel lay beneath us. We were 
five miles out from the French shore. It was a dull afternoon and 
we were flying only at about 2000 feet. If the engine did not 
pick up again we must reach the sea on a slant of under 
two miles. 

Usually when you look at the Channel it is crowded with 
traffic, but as always happens at a necessary moment, not a 
steamer, not a trawler, not a fishing smack could be seen except 

dling along on dim horizons. We had no means of flotation, 


would come over for the machine in the morning.” 

Squadron Leader: “Well, all right, but it’s very inconvenient. 
Do try and get home another time.” 

While they were lifting the wounded officer out of his seat, I 
tried to speak a few words expressive of sympathy and admiration 
to the pilot who had emerged a few minutes before from a fright- 
ful ordeal. I clasped his hand and said, ““You have been splendid,” 
or words to that effect. 

But he did not seem in the least surprised by his chilly recep- 
tion; he took it as a matter of course. “It upsets their arrange- 


ments if all the casualties come down here,” he said. 

Never has the human race displayed the fortitude which was 
the ordinary habit of the men in the Great War. 

I will next month relate the circumstances in which I have for 
the time decided to abandon flying as a pursuit or pastime. 
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VEN in the Delta country, where much love is made from 
inclination and more from usage, all days are not gold- 
en. Even there—where all Southern outdoors lazily 
allures with its magnolia and honeysuckle and each soft- 

drawling dark-eyed girl seems prettier than all the others—occa- 

sionally come days when the muddy, wide, slow-flowing Father 
of Waters blinks up at sullen clouds that mask the sun, and all 

life becomes lead-gray. . 

Just as those gray days are preceded by rainbow hues, so are 
~. invariably followed by more of the wine and sparklings 
of life. 

But they come—even in the Delta. 


The good things of life came a little too easily to Sue Lee 
Phillips. Born on the largest plantation south of Memphis, 
Tennessee, she never had seen the horse she could not ride, the 
dog that would not come with wagging tail to the sparkle of her 
black eyes and the pursing of her red lips or the man she could 
not have for—far less. 

Life was indeed all golden to Sue Lee. 

She enjoyed it; with every healthy ounce of her ninety-nine 
pounds; from her tiny, inadequate-looking slippers to the top- 
most wave of her bobbed black hair. And yet Sue Lee had never 
really found out that she was feminine. Once each month she 
had Colonel Phillips throwing up_his hands in despair at her 
dress bills; she had yanked her mother through half the shops of 
Paris collecting dinner gowns; she continually was turning down 
more genuine proposals than any other girl in that section of the 
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Delta; but Sue Lee’s idea of the retort courteous when some young 
fellow teased her too long or too strenuously was to double up her 
little fist and take a healthy swing at him. 

Nor was she in the best of humor this evening. Her barbecue 
dance at the pavilion at the springs was not going to suit her. 
Moodily she sat on a bench at the side of the unwalled, 
shed-like structure and stared out through the unenclosed sides 
into the woods; her back to the dancers, the polished floor and 
the enthusiastic colored string band. 

At a tug on her arm she looked up. “Thirsty” Allen was 
bending over her, his eyes alight. 

“Shake it off, Sue Lee,” he urged. “You look like the last 
rose of summer ’fore last. C’m’on—le’s dance!” 

“J don’t want to, Thirsty.” She shook her head. 

“How come? Haven't lost another scalp, have you?” 

“Oh, everything’s wrong! Look out there at that barbecue! 
Mammy Liza and Unc’ Tobe should have had it ready hours 
ago. And the dance is just a mess—I’m sorry I got it up. 
Everything’s going wrong!” 

“Humph!” commented Thirsty as the music ended and the 
others began gathering around. ‘That’s not what the matter 
is with you, Sue Lee. You see the famine ahead.” 

“What famine?” demanded Sue Lee belligerently. 

“Man-famine, my dear. Man-famine. All the fellows are 
goin’ to be gone next week. I’ll be down at the Legislature; 
Harvey Grant’ll be down there with me; there’s goin’ to be a 
Shriners’ convention at New Orleans—aw, there won’t be a man 
left ’cept those over sixty.” - 
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From ene or tunel the gist: more or 
titter. Not so with Sue Lee. 


“You-all can just pack your little grips and leave whenever - 


you get ready!’ she challenged. 
“Get out, Sue Lee!” doubted Thirsty. . “You know you can’t 
along ’ without being made love to. You girls have 
ae brought up on it—in liberal doses—every day. And 
those, Sue Lee, who live by the sword each day must play 
with swords.” 

“Who’s been feeding you raw meat?” demanded Sue Lee. 
“Since when have you-all constituted all male kind? You just 
trot right on down to your Legislature and pass a few more pro- 
hibition statutes that the Supreme Court, thank the Lord, will 
declare unconstitutional. And you needn’t do any worryi 
about Sue Lee’s having her a private, own male for herself.” 

Came another titter from the feminine contingent. Lack- 
ing Sue Lee’s aggressive pugnacity, at least they admired it. 
Their laughter froze rather abruptly at Thirsty’s sniff. 

“Private male of your own? Where from? Harvey and I 
were going over the list. Every fellow around here we know is 
going off somewhere—to the Legislature, or to court, or to some 
sort of convention. Unless’”—reflectively—“you pick old Uncle 
Bob, at the station—he’s only seventy, I b’lieve—or a hardware 


clerk.” 
“Hardware clerk . . .” mused Sue Lee aloud. “Hardware 
clerk . . . Thank you, Thirsty.” She was exasperatingly inno- 


cent. “You’ve solved my problem for me. While you-all are 
gone I’m going to annex me Miles Oldham out of the hardware 
store.” 

There was a moment of more or less shocked silence. ‘Oh, 
Sue Lee!’”’ came a quaver. “Oh, Sue Lee! You know you 
wouldn’t!”’ 

“I'd like to know why not!” snapped that young lady. “And 
I'd sho’ like to see somebody try tostop me. What’s the matter 
with Miles, anyhow?” 

“N-nothing. Except—he—just doesn’t run with us. Or 
with anybody else, that I ever noticed . . .” Thirsty dropped 
into philosophizing. ‘You know, it’s kind of funny. There’s 
Miles Oldham. We all went to school with him—still call 
him by his first name, and he still calls us by ours. His folks are 
all right, I reckon. And yet, though I talk with him if I 
go into the hardware store to buy trace chains for the plan- 
tation, you girls—none of us—invite him out or show him 
~ check list for dances—I’ll be dog-goned if I know why, 
either.” 

“Well, Thirsty,’’ Sue Lee’s calm voice broke the stillness, “if 
you'll send your astral body back here from the Legislature 
you're going to see a change. He’s going to be trotting Sue Lee 
to picture shows and dances; that is’ —with ironic emphasis—“‘if 
they still let the world roll on while you ‘lords of creation’ are 
away.” 

“Sue Lee, you know you won’t!”’ 

“Oh, yes, I will!” 

And Sue Lee did. 

For the rest of the girls the gray days descended on the land. 
But while they were using bridge teas and other substitutes for 
masculinity Sue Lee was donning fine linen and striding down to 
the hardware store. 

As she entered the long darkened shop she heard Miles’s voice 
in the back: 

“Gosh, Unc’ Tobe, those are shotgun shells in that case! If 
you drop any more I’m going to get me an ax handle and bend 
it-over that thick head——” 

He saw Sue Lee and hurried to meet her, wiping his hands 
nervously on a hand«erchief as he came. 

“Hello, Sue Lee,” he said in a voice from which he could not 
strain out quite all the solicitous inquiry 

“Hello, Miles.” She held out a aoa little hand. “Lordy, 
boy, you ’sho’ do keep hidden in your hole. I don’t believe I’ve 
seen you half a dozen times since high school.’ 

“T—stick pretty close to work,” he said, waiting for her to 
reveal the purpose of her visit. Plainly it was ‘not business. 
“Ts there—something I can do for you—Sue Lee?” 

She laid a light hand on his arm. “Why, yes, there is,” she 
confided. “It’s about Unc’ Tobe and Mammy Liza, Miles. I 


heard you threatening to bust Unc’ Tobe on the head with an 
ax handle when I came in; and I’m tempted to ask you to do it 
for Mammy Liza sho’ *nough. I wanted to see you—and 
your.advice . 

She paused. “Thirsty Allen would probably have dropped in a 
faint. She had somewhere acquired an air of not knowing just 
what to do or to say; timid; confiding; needing some big, strong, — 


Gray Days and Gold 


male to lean upon. It worked: It. always 
ue 
“Go right on, Sue Lee. Unc’ Tobe has been working for mem 
and my folks, I reckon, ’bout as long as Mammy Liza has fog 
you-all. Is he i in trouble?” . 
“Yes—sort of. It’s a long story—it would take too long te 
tell—here . . .” She paused suggestively. 
Miles thought it sounded like she was leaving an opening for = 
him to ask to call.” But he could not quite dare believe she & 
meant it. He hesitated. Sue Lee went on. 4 
“It would be rather awkward talking it over down here, don’t 
you think? Can’t we—that is, isn’t there some way we could§ 
see each other after business hours?” 4 
Miles gathered the courage. “I—may I—come out to the! 
house and see—you about it?” At ieee’ all she had to do was 
refuse. “I’d like to—help if I could.” 
“Why, you’ve thought of the very thing!”’ Sue per s words 
were all admiration for his quick-wittedness. “Shall I expect ® 
you about eight, then?” % 
“Please.” Miles’s tone was not quite firm. He had stood off 7 
alone so long, wistfully watching all the others at play in the land © 
of desire. He was a little disconcerted at being admitted with-% 
out warning. The hours between passed in a sort of haze. 
Very promptly on the stroke he stopped circling the block and 
walked across the wide lawn with its Spanish bayonet and the ¥ 
arbors. Sue Lee—and Miles did not properly appreciate the © 
miracle—was ready, waiting for him on the long shaded ye 
“Come right in!” she welcomed. “You know daddy an 
mother, don’t you?” Miles made some indeterminate soun 
But Sue Lee was in full possession of her faculties. Deftly she 
steered him around on the side porch and installed herself 
alongside in a porch swing. Miles took one short breath. + 
The moonlight softened all the old, familiar landscape into @ 
a sort of enchanted fairyland. The porch swing chanted a lazy, © 
comfortable accompaniment. Sue Lee leaned back and ‘half % 
closed her long-lashed eyes. 
Miles was lost. 
She was not extraordinarily eager to begin upon the salvation 
of Mammy Liza and Unc’ Tobe. Instead, she seemed quite i. 


ing to chat friendlily and more or less personally of ships and 
shoes and-sealing wax and—many other things more personal 

In duty bound, Miles referred once to the subject. But 
Sue Lee flitted unheedingly away. : 

“T ’clare, Miles, it’s a shame you haven't let me—us see_more ; 
of you. You shouldn’t bury yourself so completely.” 

“J —I didn’t know I was doing that,’’ he replied slowly. “I 
didn't know I’d—be wanted.” In the brief speech flashed forth 
something of the lad’s loneliness and of his longing for the good 
times the others constantly were having just out of his reach. 
It told something of the nights when they danced and 
played at life, and he sighed and went home with a book or 
walked alone in the moonlight. 

He had forgotten Unc’ Tobe. 

When finally that night he discovered how late it had grown 
and left Sue Lee—after promising to call again on Wednesday— 
he walked for hours in the golden world, dreaming . . . Sue 
Lee tilted her head on one side, bird-like, when she was inter- 
ested in one . . . Sue Lee’s dark eyes crinkled in sympathetic; 
laughing understanding when one said the—the sort of things 
that one thought of and—was half ashamed to say aloud . 
Sue Lee’s black, black hair was indescribably soft to the fingers 
if one’s hand accidentally trushed the wavy folds . Sue Lee’s. 
voice, when one happened to say something whimsical, had a 
catching little gurgle . . . 

In the days that followed he lived for the moments he could 
spend with Sue Lee. The other girls, quick to follow her leader- 
ship, soon found him likable for his own sake and accepted him 
into the fold. They wondered why they had never noticed him 
before. He fitted. But they learned also that Sue Lee always 


came first. When she wanted Miles, he came. 

Counted, there were not so many hours with her—not half bu 
as many as Miles would have had. But while they are deliberate ba: 
about many things in the South, they make love in a hurry. ‘ 

They rode a couple of times in Sue Lee’s chunky roadster that “—y 
did not know how to run less than thirty-five an hour. They . 
strolled under the arching live-oaks that lined the avenue. One sm 
of the last nights they sped out to the plantation and rode in a ea 
canoe on the lake. ba 

The moon, too enormously big and red to be real, eased above de 
the willows that fringed the silent, glass-like water. Fragrant, ex 
from the shores came the caressing scent of the honeysuckle; Sk 
while away down at the far end of the lake a grandfather co 
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bullfrog was periodically and inelegantly reporting in a dee 
bass: “Belly deep! Belly deep! Belly 

Sighing, Miles dipped his paddle, then let the canoe glide. 
“Lordy! What a night!’’ he said, his voice trembling a little. 

Dark head bent over, hand trailing in the water, Sue Lee 
smiled with a vanishing trace of compunction. It had been so 
easy. She almost was ashamed. As men went, Miles wasn’t 
bad. A little shy, a little too quick to agree with her moods and 
desires, not sure enough of himself—but fairly nice as a temporary 
expedient. The gray days were not passing so unpleasantly. 
She would be able to greet Thirsty Allen and the others with 
complacence when they returned. 


Counted, there were not so many hours with Sue Lee—not half as many as Miles would have had. 


“Have you enjoyed these few days, Miles?” she inquired idly. 

“Enjoyed them!’ The unexpected undertones in his voice 
startled her. “Enjoyed them! More than any other days in 
all my life! I'll remember them as long as I live. I wish they 
could last forever. I——” 

Sue Lee’s veteran experience told her that Miles was on the 
verge of a proposal—too close for comfort. She did not want 
him to. It would take more effort than she felt like being stirred 
into just then to steer him deftly away, to “string him along” 
as she habitually did Thirsty and the others. 

She interrupted him easily: “Speaking of forever, Miles, have 
you ever thought what you intended doing with — life? 
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“I've learned my lesson, Sue Lee. I'm going to stay on my side of the fence. 


Pit you want to be a hardware clerk the rest of your 
ys 

“‘I—why—I never had thought much about it,” he answered 
a little uncertainly. Sue Lee had emphasized “hardware clerk” 
in a tone that was more than a bit disconcerting. 

“Isn’t it time you started some thinking?” she asked. 

“T—TI reckon so,”’ he answered doubtfully. 
. “How old do you intend to get before you start planning?” 
She sounded at least twice his age. 

“T—dunno, Sue Lee. Grandfather Oldham left me a little 
a few thousand dollars~enough to buy an interest in 


the hardware business.” His tone-was hopeful that she would 
approve. “It’s enough; I’ve been sounding out the owners 
and they’ll sell me a share.’’ Sue Lee moved impatiently, and he 
caught the negation. ‘Or I thought maybe I could save more 
and try—to buy me a plantation some day.” 

“That’s more like it!” Sue Lee’s approval was plain. “I 
don’t want to sound snobbish, Miles; but down here we’ve got 
the silly idea that most of the real people are plantation owners. 
Of course it’s foolish; but I couldn’t, for instance, imagine myself 
mixed up in—well, say the hardware business.” 

Miles fell into silence; a silence that lasted a long, long time. 
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You—stay on yours,” Miles said quietly. 


He was wondering if Sue Lee meant all that her words said. He 
remained thoughtful as they rode home through the moonlight 
and long afterward, when he had left her and was strolling 
homeward. 

Sue Lee! The sheer devilment that dwelled within her! The 
sparkle of life at its crest that danced from her dark eyes—the 
caressing way her hair curled about her proud little head—the 
joyful whimsicality that she could whistle up at will. 


His meditations bore fruit next day. A little breathlessly he 


went to the telephone and called her. “May I—come out and 
see you tonight?” he asked eagerly. 


Over the wire came Sue Lee’s 
delighted gurgle. “Of course.” 

“I—I’ve*got something special to 
show you.” He leaned closer to the 
transmitter. ‘And something special 
to—say. Something that will—interest 
you—I hope . . . I want just you 
to know.” 

“Sho’ ’nough? Bring it out. Don’t 
forget.” 

“No,” he assured her gravely. 
“And don’t you forget. I want just 
the two of us to see it’. . .” 

Slowly he replaced the receiver. 
He wondered what Sue Lee would 
say. Again he drew it from his 

ket—a folded, important looking 

paper; and read again the 
sonorous, cryptic phrases: 
. . . for and in consideration 
. . . do grant unto said Miles 
Oldham. . . option to buy said 
plantation named Mellowdale . . . 


Plantation owners, Sue Lee had 
made plain, were the only ones that 
mattered. Very well, then, if she 
encouraged, he would own at least a 
part of a plantation. And then— 
some 

The hours dragged. He dressed 
with care. Last of all he felt again 
at the comforting crinkle in his inside 
pocket of the paper that gave him 
the right to become a plantation 
owner right away; and some day to— 
hope for other things. 

Immersed in his thoughts, he 
crossed Sue Lee’s lawn—to stop 
abruptly at the steps. There was 
not the desertion that be had ex- 
pected, with Sue Lee waiting for him 
alone. A dark-clad masculine figure 
perched nonchalantly on the ban- 
isters. Others lounged here, there, 
all around—in the wicker chairs, in 
the porch swing comfortably asprawl; 
interspersed with white-clad, slighter 
forms that laughed aloud for pure 
joy of life. 

From a rustic chair came the 
mournful, despairing tinkle-tunk of 
a guitar being forcibly tuned. The 
air was full of the pungent smell of 
cigaret smoke. Through it all per- 
meated the lightheartedness, the 
laughter, the sheer content of many 
youngsters a tpeace with all the 
world. 

The gold days had returned. 

As he hesitated someone called: 
“Sue Lee, you got some more com- 
p’ny!” and her figure appeared at 
the ead of the steps. 

“Why—hello,” she greeted him 
a little doubtfully. “Won’t you— 
join us?” , 

Her question surprised him. He 
had not supposed that there was 
any doubt. Her inquiry signified 
that there was; to her, at any rate. 

. . .”he faltered. had—sort of—figured on seeing 
you—alone .. .” 

“That’s right!” Sue Lee observed regretfully, then suddenly: 
“Qh, but that can wait, can’t it? The fellows—everybody got 
back to town suddenly and I just kind of forgot, Miles. But 
aren’t you—won’t you—come in?” : 

Miles stiffened. Sue Lee’s repetition of her question made 
clear her own doubts as to the propriety—revealed a wish to 
drop him. Her treatment of him and his mission as unimportant, 
her very obvious impatience to leave him and rejoin the others, 
her whole suddenly changed air flashed (Continued on pose 158) 
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would 
rather be 
out front sing- 
ing “I'm a Yankee 

Doodle Dandy” 
than sit with the gods. 


HAD just left the labyrinthine depths of a darkened theater 
where I had gone to see the man who is as much the symbol 
of Broadway as the incandescents in whose effulgence I 
stood. 

A few days before Ray Long and I across a luncheon table were 
casting about for a magazine topic. He had asked me, as one who 
has for many years studied the Broadway pageant, who was the 
most typical Broadwayite, someone who emblematized this 
amazing street of sighs and headaches, of joy and laughter. 

So my quest led me to the dressing room of George M. Cohan. 
For “Little Georgie” more than any man I know is the personi- 
fication of Broadway. He has all the colorings of humor, 
tragedy and pathos of America’s most famous thoroughfare. 

Wealth and plaudits have brought little change to Cohan. 
He is still at heart a song-and-dance man although cast for the 
topmost réles in the shifting life of the American theater. 

The song-and-dance man is the odd and supreme romanticist 
of the “two a day.” Each believes he is the best in the business. 
His ambition is to play the Palace. On the Broadway curb or 
in his boarding-house you will usually find him rehearsing new 
steps and patter. He is given to baggy caps, belted coats and 
bamboo canes. And Cohan, like the ilk, has never outgrown 
them. Yet underneath the egotism and air of worldliness of the 
song-and-dance man there is rare loyalty and tenderness. It is 
proverbial that song-and-dance teams rarely split. 

I found Cohan removing the grease-paint and powder. He had 
just finished the performance of the current play which he had 
written, produced, and in which he was the bright particular star. 

It was only a few years ago, while working on a Western news- 
paper, that I received a clip sheet of press stuff from Cohan 
which began, “Boys, I’m on my first million!” and ended with 
the ebullient egoism, ‘Watch me build a theater and knock ’em 
cold!’ It was the voice of a song-and-dance man crying in the 
wilderness. What astounding self-assurance for a mere vaudeville 
“piffawmer”’ of the cut and dried mold! I pictured him in old age 
still doing his stufi—entering as the house was being seated sing- 
ing “While strolling through the park one day,” and winding up 
in a whirl of flying feet and tapping heels. 

Yet here I was standing in the presence of the same George M. 
Cohan, who is today not only a millionaire but the owner of 
theaters, a capable producer, a keen playwright, successful song- 
writer and brilliant star, and in my changed opinion the most 
interesting figure of this day or any other day in our theater. 

It seemed difficult to imagine that this man with almost snow- 
white hair and deepening crow’s-feet was such a short while ago 
buck-winging and star-spangled bannering his way to fame. 

In the old days Cohan was the jumping-jack hoofer with nasal 
twang und half-bent swagger broadcasting his regards to Broad- 
way and shouting his remembrances to his beloved Herald 
ae He was a braggart who joshed his own braggadocio. 
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Cohan likes to ballyhoo at long distance. Close up | 
he’s a shrinking violet. ell 
Just as Broadway is paradoxical, so in like fashion is sla 
Cohan. Broadway at one moment flashes its pom- in| 
posity and the next may stand mute—a human entab- po 
lature to some trivial grief. Cohan has a way at times ne 
of strutting like a peacock and at other times he slinks he 


away apparently bruised and beaten by contact with the to 
rough edges of a hurly-burly. theatrical life. 
One day he may be fighting actors and the next sending money He 
anonymously to some who have fallen by the wayside. It is pro- If 
verbial along Broadway that “When you are broke, see Cohan!” Co 
To the profession he stands as a ready responder to the “quick th 
touch.” ‘Let George do it” was coined for him. wi 


His charity is as unostentatious as his vanity is pronounced. ro 
He pleaded with me not to speak of this soft spot in his make-up. pr 
Cohan likes to appear hard and unyielding. But because a man’s Ge 
private acts more likely than not reveal inner depths of character, an 
I made no promises. 7 

I happen to know he is the despair of his friends and business th 
associates for his open-pursed generosity. There are broken- an 
down actors, penniless chorus men and chorus girls, rheumatic 
lobby charwomen, crippled stage hands and others allied with 
the theater who in adversity receive weekly checks from Cohan. 

He is unswerving in loyalty to his associates. Most of them 
have been with him since the days when he was “Broadway’s 
best laugh’—a hoofer trying to beat the dangerous game. 
He spoke tenderly of Sam Harris, who battered his way 
up from East Side prize-fight promoting to become Cohan’s 
partner. Their paths are separate now but he is still Cohan’s 
“pal.” All men to Cohan are either “guys” or “pals.” 


“Let George 
do it.” was 
coined for him. 
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He clings to the song-and-dance man patter—the 
elliptical back-stage jargon from which most of our* 
slang is minted. Cohan is as slangy today as he was 
in the trouping days when his world was young. In re- 
pose he has a melancholy naiveté, a wistful sort of shy- 
ness that speaks of some hidden sorrow. [I still believe 
he would rather be the carefree song-and-dance man than 
to be weighted down with the responsibilities that now are his. 

Touch a sensitive spot and Cohan is a human sky-rocket. 
He is a wiry little scrapper and no man is too big for his sting, 
If a manager tries to grab any of Cohan’s glory he will find 
Cohan on his neck. Years agoI was associated with another 
theatrical manager who had borrowed a comedian from Cohan, 
who happened to have no place for him at the time. There was a 
row over the billing. Cohan insisted that the line ‘Mr. So-and-so 
presents” have the addendum “By special arrangement with 
George M. Cohan”’ in just as big letters as those of the producer 
and star. In this he was adamant and he won his point. 

Broadway producers have learned long since to tread softly at 
the Cohan gates. He has all the courage of his ancestral Irish 
and something of the strain that made a Caesar. 

If I have given the impression Cohan is an upstart lifted from 
gutter mediocrity I have expressed myself clumsily. His life has 
always been of the theater. He was nursed in the wings. He 
learned early to know that the stage world is a world where it is 
pretty much every man for himself. Yet his family life was ideal. 
Thefe have been fewer close-knit family ties in stage annals than 
that which existed among the Four Cohans—George, Josephine 
and the father and mother. Their life together was an epic. 
George and his mother remain and the mention of those who 
have gone brings freshets of tears. 


He meets his 
adversary with 
“Don't kid me, 
I'm your pal!” 


4 
“Broadway is ae 

always calling me.” 

Cohan has an office in the Broadway theater which bears his - 
name, but he was not meant for flat-topped desks, handy buzzers _ 
and office routine. When he goes there he merely flits through = 
and then back-stairs to an areaway where he transacts business— ee 
walking up and down in the hunched-over Cohan fashion, hands _ 


in pockets and cap at a rakish angle. : 

He has a boyish manner in overcoming obstacles. If he meets Be 
opposition he does not engage in legal snarling. He meets his he 
adversary with “Don’t kid me, I’m your pal!’’—and if that 
doesn’t win the day, he is through. The term “‘pal’’ is his sub- 
limest encomium, just as it is today among song-and-dance men. 

Like all song-and-dance men Cohan is always the trouper. He 
likes the ‘“‘spot.” He is the victim of the hereditary actorism that 
demands cente’ stage. He once resigned from a theatrical club 
in a pet and a year or so later when he was restored to the fold 
Broadway greeted the straying lamb with the loud huzzah— ; 
parades and fireworks. That is Cohan’s stuff and he loves it. 
In reality it was stage atavism—the song-and-dance man crash- 
ing back through the veneer of dignity to his original réle. 

Two or three times he has stepped dramatically into the lead- 
ing réles of his plays after some actor had fumbled the part and 
swept them out of the abyss of failure to the pinnacle of success. _ 

He knows the theater. He can stop a laugh in the throat with ae 
a sob and he can muffle the sob with a howling laugh. He was a 
first to dramatize the flag—revealing his insight into “hokum” 
as well as his insight into the art that makes the theater great. 

Cohan has always been an opportunist. A striking example 
was his composing the song ‘“‘Over There”’—the first military tune Ba 
of the war and as a result the most lasting. After its enormous - 
sale he sold it for $25,000. : 

Standing under the canopy of a Broadway hotel one day as a 
band marched along playing this tune, Cohan had a far-away 
look and turning to a motion picture magnate said: ‘That guy 
certainly slings a wicked trombone.” Everybody was quick- 
stepping to his melody but the oom-pahing trombonist had the 
“spot,” and that is where Cohan’s heart was. 

Five times he has tried to leave Broadway and retire to his 
farm at Great Neck, the seat of the theatrical colony on Long g 
Island. He makes the dramatic cry, “I’m through, boys, I’m | 
through.” But he never is nor will he ever be. Deep in his heart 
he knows he is as much an integral part of Broadway as Long- 
acre Square. “I want to get away,” he told me and there was a 
touch of the Cohanesque wistfulness—‘“‘away with my family. 
To tour the world. You see, I have only been with them for a 
few minutes at a time. Broadway is always calling me.” 

And Broadway will continue to call and Cohan will heed. For 
he will always be the romantic song-and-dance man with ear 
cupped for the sweetest music the actor ever hears—applause. 
He would rather be out front singing “I’m a Yankee Doodle 
Dandy” than sit with the gods. pi 
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Illustrations by 
Grant T. Reynard 


“ ELL, you’ve got 
me into a pretty 
scrape!” ex- 
claimed Gover- 

nor Baldridge as Webster 
G. Burgess entered his office. 
“That man, Forbes has re- 
fused his parole. What do 
you think of that? I don’t 
want to rub it in, but your 
efforts in behalf of the under 
dog are sometimes a little too 
quixotic.” 

“T’ve been out of town for 
a week and didn’t know the 
matter had been passed on,” 
remarked Burgess easily. 
“Far be it from me to criticize 
your admirable administra- 
tion, but usually your Pardon 
Board doesn’t act so quickly.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Burgess,” 
replied Baldridge mockingly. 

The Governor and the pres- 
ident of the White River 
National Bank were intimate 
friends and enjoyed chaffing 
each other. Baldridge’s po- 
litical rows always amused 
Burgess, who disliked politics; 
while the Governor was im- 
mensely diverted by the 
banker’s weakness for- getting 
into trouble. As a member’ 
of the National Prisoners’ 
Reform Association, Burgess 
had become deeply interested 
in the men of the under- 
world. He not only found 
positions for the repentant 
when they left prison; he had, 
as his intimate friends knew, 
assisted a number of unre- 
generates to slip past the 
police after they had lapsed 
into sin. 

Burgess had made his bank B M 
the largest in the State and Jy 
conducted it along safe, con- 
servative lines while at the 
same time he maintained a fancy stock-farm and bred and 
raced horses, and in the indulgence of these tastes lost no money. 
He was a good fellow and enjoyed doing nice things for great 
numbers of people who had no claim whatever upon his benevo- 
lence. If he amused himself by sheltering criminals either from 
philanthropic motives or from his secret- joy in baffling the 
police, this was hardly to be counted against him when he 
was otherwise an exemplary, law-abiding citizen. 

From time to time, after he had been in mischief, he asked a 
dozen of his cronies to dinner at the University Club and there 
told of his latest exploit. His friends warned him that it was only 
a matter of time until he would land in jail. But Burgess liked 
excitement and occasionally the object of his benevolence was 
worth saving. 

Governor Baldridge thought he had put Burgess in a hole and, 
having heard the banker relate many stories of his escapades, 
he enormously pleased. 

6 


“When a man declines a pardon, what’s the answer? If the 
parole has been granted I suppose the warden will have to chuck 
him out anyhow,” said Burgess, sniffing a cigar the Governor 
offered, dropping it back into the box and lighting a cigaret. 

“That’s not a campaign cigar,” remarked the Governor 
dryly. ‘Let’s proceed to business. Leonard Forbes was con- 
victed of second degree murder on circumstantial evidence, but, 
Thoreau remarked, circumstantial evidence is sometimes pretty 
convincing, as when you find a trout in the milk. Forbes repre- 
sented some people in New York who had bought coal rights in a 
lot of land down in Ranger County, and he was an engineer sent 
out with full authority to develop it. He built himself a bunga- 
low close to the office. Carleton, the murdered man, was an old 
farmer who lived about half a mile from there. He had a grand- 
daughter living with him, a girl named Hope Carleton. 

“She had gone into town on the night the murder occurred, and 
the State produced no witness of the crime. Forbes had had 
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some trouble with Carleton about the coal rights on his land, and 
the girl testified to this and to the fact that Forbes had an 
appointment with Carleton on the night of the murder. One of 
the neighbors who had been calling on the old man met Forbes 


_in the lane. There was no question as to Forbes’s being in the 


vicinity. The old man was shot in the back—the assassin firing 


, through a window. The rifle bullet that killed old Carleton was 


of the same caliber as a gun found in Forbes’s office—a repeater, 
with one shell missing. And as for motive, the evidence was clear 
that the young engineer and Carleton had quarreled several time 
over the terms of the lease. Now, my dear Burgess——”’ 

“Oh, dear fudge!” exclaimed Burgess impatiently. ‘The 
prosecuting attorney down there is a clever young fellow, and he 
built up a very plausible case. Forbes was a new man in the 
neighborhood, and as the law had to be vindicated it wasn’t a 
difficult matter to persuade a jury to find him guilty. What 
interested me was that Forbes made no defense; he maintained a 


A Story of 
an Up-to-Date 
Ghost 


stubborn silence to the end. 
He seemed to have no near 
relatives, but his employers 
came out from New York and 
did the best they could for’ 
him. That’s the story as I 
understand it. I only read the 
newspaper head-lines at the 
time of the murder. A year. 
ago one of the capitalists in- 
terested in those coal proper- 
ties was here on other business 
and talked to me about the 
case. He had visited Forbes 
at the penitentiary and was: 
positive the man was inno- 
cent. But that was only his 
assumption; Forbes wouldn’t 
say aword. This friend asked 
me to see what I could do 
toward securing a parole and 
I had my lawyer get up the 
papers and I presented the 
thing to the Pardon Board 


myself. 

“Well, yesterday the prison 
warden called me on the tele- 
phone and said the parole 
papers had been received all 
right but that Forbes declined 
to leave! And that brings us 
to your question of a moment 
ago as to what happens in 
such an unusual situation. 

“Such a thing has never 
happened before in the his- 
tory of the State. So I’m 
going to pass the buck—or, 
to put it a little differently, 
I’m going to turn Forbes over 
to you. His parole is in 
force; he’s been discharged 
fromthe penitentiary. Per- 
haps if you study him a little 
you may be able to get a 
story that will interest the 
S O N round table at the club some 

night.” 
* Burgess drew a small mem- 
orandum book from his waist- 
coat pocket, found a blank page and poised his pencil. The 
Governor was laughing at him and he resented being laughed 
at, even by a Governor whom he liked particularly. 

“T’ll wager you the best colt in my pasture against a barrel of 
red apples from your much advertised orchard that within three 
days I can satisfy you that Forbes is innocent. Shall I make a 
note of it?” 

“Certainly!” the Governor assented. “Only you might add 
that the colt is to be delivered f.o.b. at my farm. I don’t want 
to have to pay the freight on a horse I never saw.” : 

“All agreed,” Burgess replied, and thrust the book back into 
his pocket. 

“You'd better keep away from the scene of the murder,” said 
the Governor. ‘The Ranger County sheriff dropped in here a 
week ago and after filing a polite protest against turning Forbes 
loose gave me the startling information that the Carleton house 
is haunted. The chair in which the old man sat reading gs he 
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78 The Haunted Rocking-Chair: 


was killed rocks whenever anybody looks at it.. You might smoke 
that in your pipe, Mr. Burgess!” 

“Thanks ever so much!” replied Burgess. ““A haunted rocking- 
chair is a pretty idea and has at least the merit of novelty. You'd 
better motor down with me and have:a look at it.” 

“Oh, I’'ll-appoint you my official investigator! I expect you 
to sit in the chair and then come back and brag about it.” 

“That place is about twenty miles from High Ridge,” said 
Burgess musingly. ‘I’m about due to look at my colts and I'll 
drop in on the ghost. But I suppose I’d better call at the 
penitentiary first and see Forbes.” 

“You little know the extent of my malevolence,” replied the 
Governor, laughing. ‘Forbes is here! I told the warden to 
bring him up; they’re in the next room now. Thought I’d have a 
talk with him; but he’s a stubborn devil. All he will say is that 
he wants to go back to the pen; that he didn’t ask for clemency 
and he rather intimates that it’s impudent of me to turn him out. 
You couldn’t beat that! With your wide experience with 
criminals maybe you can reconcile him to his liberty. My duty 
is discharged and the State shifts its résponsibility to your 
shoulders.” 

Burgess met the challenge in the Governor’s eyes with a grin. 
“J want you to be sure, Baldridge, that there are no soft apples 
in the bottom of that barrel I’m going to win from you. Go 
ahead and open the door.” 


As Mrs. Burgess was away for the summer, Burgess knew vf 
no good reason why he shouldn’t take Forbes back home wit! 
him; but not liking the clothes the State had given the convict 
on his discharge, he bought him the best ready-made suit the town 
afforded and a generous supply of haberdashery. 

While these purchases were being made, Forbes maintained 
his impassive attitude. Burgess chose the garments and’ Forbes, 
stolidly assenting, smiled only once—when Burgess debated at 
length with the clerk as to the merits of neckties. 

Burgess installed Forbes in the most comfortable guest-room 
and told him to ask for anything he wanted. “Rest or roam 
about as you please. You will find a fair library on the third 
floor and there are things to smoke all around the house.” 

At seven, when Burgess sought Forbes in the library, he found 
him staring fixedly at the wall with an unopened book on his 
knees. Many of the criminals Burgess had befriended possessed 
an ironic humor that greatly tt: him, but Forbes was of a 
different species and showed himself grimly inaccessible to every 
offer of sympathy. He was a graduate of one of the great 
technical schools—Burgess had verified this in preparing the 
appeal to the Pardon Board—and in spite of his unhappy, dis- 
heartened air, the man’s bearing was that of a gentleman. At 
the dinner table Burgess talked steadily, exerting himself without 
success to win his singular guest to a better frame of mind or 
surprise him into the disclosure of some explanation of his con- 
temptuous rejection of freedom. They had coffee in the living 
room, and not until then did Forbes volunteer a remark. With 
a glance of appreciation about the handsome room, he said: 

“Please don’t think I am ungrateful. There’s nothing you can 
do for me. I want to go back to Prison. As things stand I sup- 
pose in a way I’m your prisoner.” A wan, heart-breaking smile 
flickered across his face. 

“T don’t like that last word,” said the banker. “It is not true 
that you are a prisoner. At twenty-eight the world is all before 
you, and I want to help you. You have a good education and a 
fine rating in your profession. I want you to know that I’m 
going to stand by you.” 

Forbes nodded, and again half-heartedly expressed his grati- 
tude. 

“Of course,” he volunteered presently, “I mean to return the 
money you spent on my case. I am not poor; I have enough to 
live on in comfort—an inheritance from my father.” 

“Well, we’lllet that rest for the present. I want you to stay 
here as long as you like. My wife’s out of town and you won’t 
be embarrassed in any way. The servants know you only as a 
guest. I’m leaving town for a few days, but there’s a car in the 
garage that’s yours to command. I suggest that you keep out in 
the air a good deal; it will help to set you up.” 

“Thank you,” Forbes replied listlessly; then added a little 
petulantly: “I want to go back; I didn’t seek my freedom. The 
friend who interested himself in my case acted without any 
authority from me. It was fine of you to help, but I don’t want 
my liberty.” 

The wall behind which he hid himself was as blank as oblivion, 
but Burgess’s active mind was already busy with speculations. 
Guilty or not guilty, it was inconceivable that Forbes would not 


in time-shake off his apathy. Burgess, studying him carefully, 


‘marveled that-a man who outwardly gave the impression of a 


healthy, wholesome nature could be dominated by so morbid g 
strain. 

Now that Forbes was on his hands, Burgess was afraid to 
touch upon the murder at all, fearing to drive the man closer in 
upon himself.. One question he meant to put to him, but he 
hesitated and was surprised at his own reluctance to risk if, 
Finally, as he was piloting him about the room pointing out some 
pictures that he particularly prized, he turned toward Forbes 
carelessly. 

“You are not guilty; that’s the truth, isn’t it?” Burgess asked 
quickly. 

Forbes stared at him oddly; a puzzled look came into his eyes 
as though he hadn’t heard the question or possibly hadn't 
caught its import. Without uttering a word or betraying the 
slightest emotion, he walked the length of the room and sat down, 


The next morning Burgess left town in a racing machine 
driven by Jimmie Salder, an ex-convict who was, the banker 
declared, the most satisfactory chauffeur he had ever employed. 
He quit the car at High Ridge, sending Salder on to Ortonville, 
the seat of Ranger County where Forbes had been tried, and 
Gouldville, the mining village, with instructions to make 
inquiries and pick up gossip relating to the crime. Salder was an 
attractive, well educated young fellow who had been a clever 
check raiser and hotel thief until Burgess picked him up. He 
possessed a highly developed talent for acquiring information and 
was shrewd and discreet. The banker had no more devoted 
admirer than Salder, who had been the companion of many of his 
adventures. 

Shortly after midnight Salder was back at High Ridge, where 
he found Burgess waiting up for him in the big, comfortable farm- 
house. ‘There wouldn’t be anything to it,” said Salder, “except 
for the ghost.” 

“Ah! The ghost isn’t just a neighborhood superstition? Tell 
me all you know.” 

“Well, the loafers I talked to in the Ortonville garage swallow 
it whole. After the murder the Carleton house was shut up and 
nobody has lived there since, but people still go out of their way 
to look at the ghost, and you can hear all kinds of stories.” 

“All rot, of course! I suppose the wind blows through a 
chink in the window and wobbles the chair a little.” 

“Well, sir, it isn’t just that way,” said Salder. “I came by to 
have a look. I got there about nine o’clock. It’s a clear night 
and hardly a breeze stirring. I left the machine a quarter of a 
mile from the gate and went up to the house as quietly as possible. 


- The moonlight is so bright you can see a long way, and as I kept 


a sharp watch nobody could have beat me to the house to work 
the ghost trick. I can tell you it’s mighty lonesome around there, 
and the moonlight seemed to make it a lot lonesomer. 

“(All the windows are boarded up except one on the porch, where 
a whole sash is smashed out. The moon was over my shoulder 
and lighted up the whole room, and sure enough there was the 
rocking-chair, and the darn thing rocked! At first it was just a 
slow, tired sort of rock, not getting much faster but keeping 
steady on the job. It seemed almost as though the thing was 
guying me; that’s just the way it acted. I walked round the 
house, tried the doors and looked to see whether the boards at the 
other windows were loose, but everything was all tight, and then 


_ I went back on the porch and took another peep. I hadn’t been 


gone more than two or three minutes and the rocker was almost 
still, but right away it started up as though it was tickled to see 
me back! 

“There’s another story I heard at Ortonville; the old man was 
supposed to keep a lot of money somewhere on the place. He was 
one of those rubes that won’t trust the banks, and the adminis- 
trator has never found it. The only heir seems to be the grand- 
daughter who lived with the old man—Hope Carleton. She was 


in town spending the night when he was killed and hasn’t been- 


back to the farm since the funeral.” 

“How about the girl? Never suspected, was she?” 

“No; and she stands high in Ortonville. Everybody speaks 
well of her and pitied her for having to live with the old man. 
They all expected that she would get his money when he died, 
but the land is poor stuff and hasn’t been sold and the murder and 
the ghost put a blink on it.” 

“Robbery wasn’t in the case against Forbes at all. What 
would you think of seeing the girl in the hope of getting something 
out of her?” 

“Just offhand I’d be against it,’’ Salder answered. “I had a 
look at her in Ortonville, where she teaches school. She’s 
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“When I came here to live,” said Hope to Burgess. “grancfaiher told me about this hiding-place.” 


mighty handsome, if you ask me—proud and carries her head 
high. She used to be the jolliest girl in the county and everyone 
admired her for sticking to her grandfather. They say she hasn’t 
been the same since the murder. When her parents died she went 
to keep house for Carleton, and the story is that the old man 
didn’t treat her any too well. She was engaged to be married to a 
young fellow in Ortonville named Cummings but seems to have 
broken it off. Cummings is an electrical engineer, an Ortonville 
boy, and he left only a few days ago to take a job in Chicago.” 

“Rather interesting, that,” said Burgess, lifting his head 
quickly. “Go on.” 

“Oh, you can’t blame the shooting on Cummings! I asked 
some of the people I talked to in Ortonville about him and it 
seems the grand jury didn’t overlook him, as he’d been at the 
Carleton place a good deal. You see, Cummings and this girl 


Hope sang in the Central Church choir at Ortonville and they 
were both at the church practising the night Carleton was 
killed. Cummings lived with his mother right there in town and 
he had been doing some electrical work out at the mines under 
Forbes, but he was in town for supper that night and took 
the girl to choir practise. He left her at the house of some 
friends of hers, where she spent the night, and went home to 
his mother’s. 

“The doctors judged from the condition of Carleton’s body that 
he was shot early in the evening. A neighbor stopped at the farm- 
house about nine the next morning and found the old man 
crumpled up in the chair, with the newspaper he had been reading 
lying on his knees. He never knew what hit him. The shade had 
been down when the shot was fired, but the old man always sat 
by a table in the middle of the room in the same we every 
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night and the shot must have been fired by someone who knew 
his habits and knew just how to pot him.” 

“I hadn’t got this girl business before,” said Burgess, “but of 
course Forbes knew her, as the Carleton land was under lease, 


and he had every excuse for visiting 
there.” 

“Oh, they were acquainted! That 
was brought out at the trial, too. 
Forbes used to call there and he had 
occasionally taken her for a drive, and 
he was welcome at the house until the 
dispute arose about the lease. There 
was a question as to where a switch 
should be run onto the land or some- 
thing like that. From all accounts 
Carleton had a mean temper and was 
hard to get on with. People say he 
didn’t appreciate at all the sacrifices 
his granddaughter was making to keep 
him comfortable in his old age.” 

“‘A disagreement about a switch is a 
very weak motive,”’ remarked Burgess 
pensively. “You have got to consider 
that Forbes is a man of education and 
had been connected with coal mining 
in different parts of the country ever 
since he left college. He’s not the sort 
of fellow who would assassinate an old 
man in the interest of his corporation. 
What he would naturally do would be 
to turn the whole matter over to the 
company’s lawyer. Forbes is a high- 
strung, sensitive fellow, and probably 
with an exaggerated sense of honor. 

“I’m disposed to think the girl holds 
the key to the mystery. Let’s con- 
sider a little. She and Cummings had 
probably grown up together and pos- 
sibly she had promised to marry him; 
and then along came Forbes, an at- 
tractive young man from a larger 
world, and they became interested in 
each other, and of course the young 
fellow who had been her lover from 
school days resented it, and it’s pos- 
sible—of course it’s only possible— 
that Cummings did the shooting.” 

“Then why didn’t Forbes defend 
himself?” demanded Salder. “I’ve 
been in jail a good many times myself 
and I can’t imagine any man just tak- 
ing what the law hands him without 
putting up a fight. It ain’t in human 
nature.” 

“We won’t generalize too much 
about human nature,” said Burgess. 
“We are dealing with an unusual 
case. I think Forbes is innocent, and 
yet his conduct certainly points to 
guilt. We have got to find a motive 
for his silence. He may think the girl 
shot the old man, or that she put 
Cummings up to it. Or he may be so 
deeply in love with this girl that he 
would ruin his life to protect his suc- 
cessful rival.” 

“This chivalry stuff is all right,” 
said Salder with a grin, “but twenty 
years in the pen isn’t a pretty thought. 
And you’ve got to remember that 
Cummings and the girl were both 
accounted for on the night of the 
shooting.” 

“We'll pass that for the moment. 
As Cummings worked for Forbes there 
might have been some trouble, but 


you’d have hard work to connect that with Carleton’s death. 
You say this money that was supposed to be hidden on the Carle- 


ton place hasn’t been found?” 


“No; the administrator has given it up. The girl may 
i she may have got 
it or allowed Cummings to get it, but——”’ 


know where the money is, and 


The Haunted Rocking-Chair 


The Ten Books Receiving the 
Highest Vote 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. Wells 
FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
By VP. Blasco Ibanez 
IF WINTER COMES 
By A. S. M. Hutchinson 
AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK 
By Edward Bok 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Giovanni Papini 
THE CRISIS 
By Winston Churchill 
SHORT STORIES 
By O. Henry 
THE VIRGINIAN 
By Owen Wister 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE 
By Burton J. Hendrick ¥ 


254 THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By James Harvey Robinson 


Votes 
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HIS is the result of the vote taken by 
the International Book Review to de- 
termine the ten books which the readers 
of that publication consider the best ten 
published since 1900. It seems perfectly 
logical to me that Owen Wister’s “The 
Virginian” should be one of the four 
novels included. 

But it isa shock to my feelings when 
I realize that “The Virginian” was pub- 
lished in 1902. Why, that’s an age ago— 
that’s back in the days when we thought 
Langley was a fool for trying to fly an 
airplane, back when the submarine, the 
wireless, the radio were absurdities. 

I find that I'm beginning to say those 
were the good old days. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause of books like “The Virginian.” 
Perhaps it’s because I remember so viv- 
idly the story of the frog farm; because, 
even today, I thrill so when I think of the 
hero's “Smile when you call me that 
name.” What a novel that_was! As | 
wrote Mr. Wister—good heavens! that 
letter is fifteen years old—the man who 
could write that story, owed it to readers 
to write more. 

But it wasn't till a few months ago 
that he did. It wasn't till a few months 
ago that he went back to the mine of 
humor and adventure and romance that 
produced a novel which has lived for 


twenty-two years. When he went back ; 


he mined a new vein, but with the old 
Simon pure ore. 

Read Mr. Wister’s “Sun Road" in the 
July Cosmopolitan. If you are of my 
generation, you will meet an old friend. 
If you're too young to have known “The 
Virginian,” you'll meet—and enjoy—a 
new one. 


cried out jubilantly. 


“It’s now a quarter of one,” Burgess interrupted, “and I’m 
going to have a look at that ghost before daylight. Be sure 
you have plenty of gas, get an oil lantern and an electric 
flash or two, and you’d better take an ax and a hatchet 


along. I'll be ready in ten minutes,” 

The Carleton house stood on a low 
hill behind a semicircle of pines, 
Leaving their machine out of sight on 
a side road, Burgess and Salder fol- 
lowed a path that led through a strip 
of heavy timber and surveyed the 
premises from the shelter of a ram- 
shackle barn. The moon still lighted 
the landscape and objects were clearly 
discernible over a wide area. Salder 
led the way round the house to the 
side porch and the two were soon 
standing by the open window, peering 
into the room where the tragedy had 
occurred. 

“There it goes,’’ Salder whispered. 

The moonlight fell upon the chair, 
which had already begun to rock, 
slowly at first and then more rapidly 
until its movement gave the impres- 
sion of mockery, a weird, unearthly 
gaiety, of which Salder had spoken. 
Burgess watched it silently for several 
minutes, then took the flashlight and 
crawled into the room.: He scratched 
with the end of his lamp on the oval 
rug of woven rags to see whether the 
dust was thick enough to show foot- 
prints. To all appearances no one had 
crossed the room in many weeks. A 
ghost could not have chosen a safer 
place for its habitat. 

Burgess stood some distance from 
the chair, watching it intently, then 
he caught hold of the back and 
steadied it. The moment it was freed 
the rocking began again. He re- 
peated this experiment several times 
with the same result. In the desolate 
house on the hilltop the manifestation 
was uncanny and well calculated to 
waken fear in the heart of the beholder. 

Salder, observing these experiments 
from the window, laughed aloud when 
the banker backed into the table, 
causing it to creak dismally, and 
gained the window in a single leap. 

“Tf you think I’m scared you're 
mistaken,’ Burgess remarked, wiping 
the perspiration from his face. He 
knelt and rested his hand on the rug 
close to the rocker and found that the 
floor immediately beneath moved in 
rhythm with the chair. He jumped 
up and snatched the chair away from 
the table. In the new position it did 
not rock, and he made further tests 
in different parts of the room with the 
same result. 

“Stand still just where you are, 
Salder. I’ll put the thing back.where 
we found it.” Its former-position was 
defined by the marks in the dust, and 
setting it down carefully in the tracks 
Burgess drew away. Instantly it be- 
gan to rock as before. 

“All right! Now step off the porch 
for a minute.” 

As Salder’s head disappeared from 
the window the chair, which had 
reached the maximum agitation, 


gradually grew quiet and then stood perfectly still. Burgess 


“Come in, Salder, and bring the tools!” 


He flung back the rug and kneeling by the table where the chair 
had stood beat upon the planks with his knuckles. To outward 
appearances there was nothing to indicate (Continued on page 142) 
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By Elsie Robinson 


cA Story that Proves 


that Kipling was 
Right about “Sisters 
Under the Skhin’’ 


Illustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell. 


XACTLY the idiotic sort of gift one 
might have expected from Flossie. 
Theodora sniffed at them over her 
nail buffing. Of all the silly fash- 

ions, this’ one of colored sandalsa—— She 
surveyed her well built brogue complacently, 
then frowned at the thick crust left by the 
tarweed onits sole. Horrible country! Even 
the weeds were sticky 
sweet. And there was no 
way to avoid them. Not a 
decent road within fifty 
miles, only slovenly. trails 
wandering off through the 
chapparal, leading no- 
where. Aimless—that was 
it. The whole-séction, peo- 
ple included, was aimiess. 
Ugh! She detested. aim- 
lessness. Flossie’s gift cer- 
tainly fitted the place even 
if it didn’t suit’ a tailored 
Theodora. Shoddy scarlet 
sandals—all flippancy and 
color without a particle of 
practical value. Well, 
thank ‘Heaven that didn’t 
express the Madison stan- 
dard! 
She assembled the mani- 
cure set and placed it in its 
niche in an- immaculate 
bureau drawer. An hour 
before school-time, but she 
might as well start, for - 
there was nothing else to. 
do. A whole hour in which 
to walk an empty half-mile 
past ’dobe ruins sleeping in the sun; dove-haunted, rose-wreathed 
ruins, as flippant in death as they had been in life, when castanets 
tang through fandango halls and murder spilled its slow red 
trickle down the dark flagged street. An hour in which to do 
precisely nothing. Wading through the dust to avoid a sprawling 
oleander bush, Theo muttered in exasperation. Shiftless place! 
What was the use of wasting education on children who knew no 
higher standard of living than this? 
_ Youth at twenty-one doesn’t usually mutter resentfully because 
it faces an idle hour in the ruins of a California mining town of 
Spanish origin and romantic history. Even youth that draws its 
slim straight lines, its smoky eyes and faintly gilded hair from 
old New England stock, generally manages to loaf without com- 
ction. But five generations of college professors, ministers, 
wyers and the efficient consorts of such gentry had pretty nearly 
eliminated the loaf from Theodora Madison’s heritage. No doves 
would nest or roses wreathe upon her ruins, not if she knew it. 
Theo had been fitted for the Serious Things of Life. 
Probably that was why she had chosen Ernest Miles. 
She was thinking of Ernest as she idled toward the battered 
schoolhouse where she was to teach for the following year. Life 
with Professor Miles would hold none of this exasperating dawd- 
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ling. They would have a wonderful time together when he had 
completed his year’s teaching at the university and was freed for 
his sabbatical vacation in Europe. A honeymoon in Europe— 
perfect! Galleries, museums, lectures, laboratory work at a cer- 
tain famous clinic, research work in Berlin; and then their book, 
that little book on eugenics for which their elect world was eagerly 
waiting. Not a best«seller. Theodora could imagine nothing 
more vulgar or undesirable than a best seller. A definite con- 
tribution to advanced thought. One more argument against the 
indiscriminate sentimental mingling of Anglo-Saxon blood and 
standards with alien strains. Such an argument! 

At precisely this point the gravel landed in her eye. Bing! 
She fumbled furiously for a handkerchief, scrambled to one side 
to avoid rearing hoofs. Clumsy fool! With a hundred miles in 
which to race he had to choose her path. Her eye hurt outr: 
ously. Pin-pricks of anguish flamed in the darkness. She 
stumbled a little, felt a hand on her arm and shook it off indig- 
nantly. A babble of apology overwhelmed her. 

“Hell, lady—I’m sorry! Honest I am. I didn’t see. Say, 
excuse me, won’t you? Gosh, I’m sorry. The dust’s so thick. 
Are you hurt bad? Can’t I do something? Can’t I get you some 
water or something? Gosh, I’m sorry!” 8 
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“You needn’t do anything!’’ she snapped, opening an eye and 
blearing upon him furiously. “I never heard of such clumsiness. 
You couldn’t help seeing me——” 

“Honest, I didn’t. I came down that alley there. Say, I’m 
awful sorry.” The liquid Italian accent softened the harsh En- 
glish into-an eloquent plea for forgiveness—and what he couldn’t 
say with tongue he said with eloquent hands. 

But she would not be pacified. “You rode over me deliber- 
ately. If you couldn’t see me you're either crazy or drunk!” 
she stormed. 

“T did not ride over yoy! And I am not drunk!” he shouted 
back, fired to sudden anger by her unreasonableness. “I make a 
mistake and say I am sorry. Then you say I lie and am drunk. 
Just because you get a little dust in your eye you get mad as 
blazes. And talk crazy. You make me seeck!” 

Amazement choked her retort. Five seconds ago he had been 

an ignorant Italian cowboy justly reprimanded for his careless- 
ness. Now the positions were reversed and he stood there as her 
judge, every inch of his six feet quivering with rage. She was so 
angry she was afraid of herself. In another minute she’d do 
something horrible—slap him, perhaps. She neyer could trust 
herself in one of her rare tempers. The only dignity lay in 
retreat. 

“That will do. Get out of my way!” she commanded haughtily. 

“I told you — was sorry. What more do you want?” he in- 
sisted, glowering at her. If only she had been a man! He fastened 
a yearning glare upon the exact point on her chin—— 

“Get out of my way!” she repeated. 

“Sure, I'll get out of your way!” He sw ung himself lightly to 
his saddle and spurred his horse until it wheeled before her on a 
dancing pivot. Balanced in mid-air, he laughed down at her, a 
laugh as spurred as his heels. “I'll beat it, lady. But first I tell 
you what I think. You’re the new school-teacher—huh? Well, 
I'll tell the world you’ll make a fine one, but I’m glad I’m no kid! 
You’ve got one helluva temper.” 

With a taunting swoop of his sombrero he was gone. She 


_ turned to face a huddling group of fat brown children, their eyes 


beady with distrust of this new teechur who already had the 
beeg fight with.Ramon Sanguinetti. 

She managed her school program quietly enough, but all day 
beneath her precise surface she raged. She was furious at him, 
but more furious at herself. Brawling with a common laborer! 
She’d seen him before, hadn’t she? With hostile interest she 
tried to remember vague scraps of information. 

Young, maybe twenty-nine, running a ranch in one of the 
higher valleys. His Italian parents, a little more comfortably 


fixed than their neighbors, had given him- four years at high ° 


school. He had worked his own way through another year at the 
State “‘cow college,” then returned to take up the management 
of the ranch left vacant by the death of his parents. The towns- 
people said he had made good, that he would be a rich man some 
day. But to Theo’s prejudiced memory he seemed to spend most 
- his time playing stud poker in the old saloon off the plaza or 
whooping f sea town with gangs of cowboys, the red and 
orange of their chaps mad-spur ts of color against their bronchos’ 
flanks. All of a piece with the whole slatternly, melodramatic 
place. And she had stooped to quarrel with a man like that! 

Her resentment at the inci dent merged into her general dislike 
of the country. A vast, disorderly land, simmering in an amber 
sirup of light. Even the tar weed added to her disgust. It was 
everywhere, its tarry stalks clustered with golden flowers of spicy 
fragrance. Theo disliked all perfume, and here, an insult added 
to injury, were miles of perfumed land. She could not free her- 
self from its smell or clutch. It epitomized all the elements which 
irritated her in this new environment. And being very lonely 
she let that irritation grow until it was almost an obsession. 

She thought constantly of Ernest and waited eagerly for his 
visit at the end of August: She couldn’t remember having longed 
for Ernest before, although they had been engaged two years. 
There had been no tumult about their love-making. They had 
the same interest and ambitions, moved in the same social and 
admired each other. Their eng: ent 
had been almost inevitable. Ernest Miles was exactly the sort 
of man the Madison women had always chosen for husbands. 
Tall, spare, good-looking, perfectly groomed, though a bit too 
dry about the edges, Ernest was a beautifully tooled human dry- 
point, the perfected achievement of as many generations as her 
own. In fact he made even Theo feel a trifle gauche at times. 

There was a streak in herself she did not understand. Quick 
tempers—like getting angry at that impossible Sanguinetti man, 
for instance; sudden tempestuous enthusiasms; sealed moods 
when she yearned for something she could not define and was 
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outrageously rude to everyone. Such demonstrations came 
seldom, but they did come. Ernest always cooled and crystalized 
her, although he made her feel very young and untidy in the 
process. Sometimes she resented it. She wouldn’t resent it 
now. She wanted him! 

She climbed the frail back of town the evening before his ar- 
rival. She had found an old buckeye tree which gave a pleasant 
resting place from which to watch the sunsets. During the lonely 
weeks this had been her sole diversion. The sunsets were in- 
describably splendid. Hot seas of gold and carmine boiling on 
the purple dyke of hills, to fade at last into a clear jade pool that 
cupped the first white star beneath a pearly sky. The dramatic 
beauty of the sight never failed to stimulate and rest her. 

Savage color affected her strongly. As a little child she had 
longed for brilliant dresses, to her mother’s dismay. She had out- 
grown that love of garish grooming, but in the strange under- 
world of her spirit something danced when color called. As 
she watched tonight, a Theo that had nothing to do with five 
generations of Madisons peered from her eyes. The coils of 
her hair had loosened—they were the color of old honey in the 
topaz light. She lifted her hand to straighten them, heard a 
twig snap, turned, startled. 

_ Ramon Sanguinetti was leaning against the ne, watch- 


her. 
“You!” she cried, antagonism instantly alert. 
“Ves, I came five minutes ago. You did not hear me.” His 
tone was casual, neither seeking nor repe 


She scrambled to her feet and began to gather bag and books, 


So she wasn’t to have even one spot free from this rabble! 

“You are going?” 

She did not answer. 

“T’d like to say something—— 

She turned deliberately oun the trail. Before she had taken 
-a dozen steps his hand closed on her arm. 

“Stop! Wait a minute. I want to tell you——’ 

“Let me go this instant!’’ She wrenched furiously at his hand. 

“No. Not until you promise to listen.” 

“How dare you!” Even as she said it she felt ridiculous. This 
was cheap melodrama. Melodrama or not, his hand held. Per- 
haps she’d better humor him. She didn’t want another scene. 

“Well——”_ She hesitated. 

Instantly he dropped his hand. “All right, then, I-let you go. 
Now will you listen?” He smiled, his teeth a creamy Tipple 
against the scarlet of his lips. 

Theo froze. The man was actually familiar! “What do you 
want to say to me?” 

“Oh, -just“the ‘same the other time! Only maybe ‘today 
you'll listen. I’m sorry for that clumsy riding. .And-.for those 
rude things I said. But you made me mad, calling names like 
that. I get mad queeck always. Bang! Like that. Then I am 
sorry. You forgeeve me?” 

They looked at each other like embarrassed children. A rare 
streak of understanding made her gurgle with laughter. How 
silly it all was—squabbling over a trifle! 

“Then you do forgeeve me? You are not mad now!” 

“Yes, I forgive you.” She smiled again reluctantly, her self- 
‘consciousness returning.’ 

“Fine! Then forgeeve you too.” 

“You—forgive—me!”’ 

“Sure. For those bad things you said tome. And now we will 
sit and watch the sunset—yes?”’ 

He had already flung himself upon the grass and was smiling 
at her across the rolling of a cigaret. Her amazement was so 
breath-taking that her one impulse was to sit. She sat. And 
there they were. 

She expected conversation. Just let him start it! She pre- 
pared half a dozen devastating replies. But he paid no further 
attention to her. Lazily he smoked, watching the ruddy galleons 
of clouds pass by with billowing orange sails. Gradually her 
amazement, resentment, even her curiosity cooled. They were 
very quiet. The color was draining from the sky. It had be- 
come an immense expectant space. There was no top to it. It 
opened infinitely into pale radiance. Beneath, the shadows 
flowed upon the town. It was a lake of purple wine ee. in 
the rough gold of the se Ap na As she watched, the wine 
mounted, trail drowsy waves. She felt 
content, as thoug! the wine were rising in her too. 

“Tt’s great, isn’t it?” he said at last. 

There was an odd undertone in his voice. Ernest’s voice ranged 
between his bronchial tubes and his front teeth and registered no 
further than your ears. But this went d ipped softly to 
closed doors. Her antagonism slept. She gave herself up to the 
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like to walk, Ernest—dear?" “Sorry, Theo. 


silkv darkness, to the warm perfume lifting on the lazy air— 
to the voice. 

“There’s a place on my ranch.” He had turned his face to hers. 
The glow of his cigaret turned it to a plaque of shadowed ivory. 
“It is the hill back of my house. You can see through a pass in 
the hills almost to Yosemite.” 

“That must be nice.” 

“Yes it is like looking at a little picture far off. Sometimes—” 

The voice went on, the pictures growing with the simple words. 
Night had dissolved the barrier between them. For a space 
they were wrapped in one friendly shadow. Unconsciously he 
spread his life before her. A rough life, with few subtleties, but 
far from the stupid vagabondage she had imagined. As definite 
an ambition as her own, she thought with surprise. To work and 


bird trilled and something sang like it through Theo's blood. ‘Would you 


This beastly throat —I call must turn in. 


play hard in his youth, increasing his herd, adding to his acres. 
Then the family. Always that idea of the family ahead—the 
family spreading with the acres and the herd. From her youth 
she’d known what pride of family meant, but this pride was to be 
recorded in babies rather than in brochures. Human, not 
printed documents to leave behind. The good fat years and then 
old age. To sit beside the pomegranate hedge, wine-glass in 
hand, grand-babies at his feet, and watch the sun slip downward 
on the westward slope. The cycle of the seed. The progress of 
the herd. The growth of the home. Harvest, round-up— 
and love. 

It was the first time she had experienced the frankness of the 
Latin viewpoint. Strange to hear a young man—a young man 
who wore purple chaps and played stud poker and ales “6 got 
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very drunk—discussing his family. Discussing children as if 
they were crops! She would have been amazed or shocked had 
one of her own set so spoken. But some warm intuition gave her 
insight into the beauty of the thing he saw. What? She did not 
know. But she did understand, as plainly as if he spoke of some 
hope sealed within herself. 

Suddenly she started. ‘“Look—it’s dark! I didn’t realize — 
we must have been talking for hours.” 

He helped her rise. She stumbled. The sudden bracing of his 
hand confused her unpleasantly. Her formality returned. 

“How stupid of me!” she said. “They’ve probably had their 
dinner hours ago, and there won’t——” 

“If you’ll come with me,” he broke into eager protest, “I know 
where we can eat. You'll like it, maybe. It would be new.” 

She hesitated, then found that he was already leading the way 
and followed. They climbed over the ridge and down a strange 
trail. For a time they stumbled through chaparral and lupine 
bushes. Then the trail broadened into the clear before a cabin. 

“Ola Juana!” he shouted. 

The door opened'and a fat Mexican woman stood silhouetted 
against the oily light. 

“Es posible darnos algo de comer? La sefiorita no ha cenado. 
I’m asking her if she can give us something to eat,” he explained 
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The woman smiled. “Si! Pase. No hay nada que polenta la 
cual es suyo con gusto.” She stood back that they might pass. 

“She says she hasn’t anything but polenta but we’re welcome 
to that,” he interpreted as Theo entered. 

The room was dim, its shadows broken by gleams of copper, 
a line of red and yellow peppers strung behind the stove, the 
milky spiral from a bubbling pot, the checkered scarlet of the 
table-cloth. In the middle of the table stood a big platter heaped 
with yellow mounds half hidden under some reddish sauce. 
Pungent steam rose from it. Theo sniffed hungrily and laughed 
like a child. 

“I knew you would like it fine,” he said, breaking off the 
babble of Spanish. . ‘Old Juana is a chum of mine. She was cook 
for my mother, We are Italian. That is, the madre and padre, 
they were Italian, but I am American. Juana is Mexican but 
she learn the Italian cooking. This polenta is not Mexican. It 
is the Italian farmer’s dish. Like your pork an’ beans. You 
think you like it—maybe?” 

Laughing, chattering, waving expressive brown hands, they 
explained the polenta which she ate with delight. Mysterious in 
appearance, it proved to be the simplest of foods. A stiff corn- 
meal mush and over it a gravy made from beef simmered for 
hours—with oil, tomatoes, onions, herbs, garlic and mushrooms. 
On top of that, grated Parmesan cheese. Theo, after the first 
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Unconsciously Ramon spread his life 
before her. As defini iti 


efinite an ambition as 
her own, Theo thought with surprise. 


taste, devoured two heaping portions without shame. With 
them a thick glass of red wine from a wicker demijohn which 
Ramon slung across his shoulder as he poured. As she ate and 
drank her whole body seemed to soften. Once across the pool 
of light she felt his eyes fixed upon her. A wave of warmth swept 
and weakened her. She laughed uncertainly and wondered why 
one glass of wine should so affect her. 

Through their almost silent walk back to the town the mood 
held. He led the way. She followed. 

“Next Saturday night there’s the dance. Have you been to 
one? They are not like your dances in the ceety. People will 
come fen everywhere. From twenty, fifty mile, maybe. Will 

“But I’ve never gone to a dance like that.” 

‘og Then you will like this one all the more. You will go— 


She looked up at him. His smile was trusting, friendly. She 
could not snub him after his kindness. ‘Yes, I’ll go.” 

But with the morning she wondered what could have moved 
her to such a promise. It would be a frightful bore. What would 
Ernest say? She felt a prickle of discomfort at fear of his criti- 
ism. Then she laughed at her fears. Why give another thought 
to the thing? An interesting incident—colorful as any glimpse 
into a foreign life is bound to be. - But nothing more. Already 


the thought of -Ernest’s arrival was blotting out the impression. 
What a relief to have someone of her own kind at last! 

She gave a little sigh of pleasure as she watched him dismount 
from the ancient flivver that evening. He was fine! Every 
motion was distinguished. In spite of the tiresome ride he seemed 
cool and immaculate. She was proud as she led him down the 
street to his quarters. Her Ernest! When the door closed she 
turned to him shyly. She had never been so eager for his kiss. 
But Ernest brushed her cheek with abstracted lips. 

“T’m feeling wretchedly,” he complained. “The dust—fright- 
fully raw throat—wonder if you can find me some aspirin, Theo.” 

She could and did, but there was no enthusiasm in her minis- 
trations. She felt curiously let down. Of course she would have 
hated him if he had been—grabby. But—well—still, that wasn’t 
reasonable. They never had been demonstrative. She’d often 
told him how she disliked kisses. Only—she’d been so lonely. 
She reasoned with herself, trying to restore her mood of tiptoe 
anticipation. But it would not return. Secretly impatient at 
herself, outwardly serene, she threw herself into the business of 
entertaining Ernest. 

The entertainment proved a little difficult. She hadn’t thought 
it would. Hornitos was quaint, even if it was tiresome as a dwell- 
ing-place. The crumbling ’dobe buildings with green hand- 
wrought iron doors and barred windows; the tangled gardens 
hidden from the street where once the families played and worked. 
The fig and olive trees mingled their branches now. The roses 
crept across the plots of aromatic herbs. But still bright strings 
of peppers dried before some doors, beef strips dried into jerky 
in the hot air and naked feet trod (Continued on page 164) 
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T IS a dangerous thing to order the lives of others, and I 
have often wondered at the self-confidence of politicians, 
reformers and such like who are prepared to force upon 
their fellows measures which must alter their manners, 

habits and points of view. 

I have always hesitated to give advice, for how can one advise 
another how to act unless one knows that other as well as one 
knows oneself? Heaven knows, I know little enough of myself; 
I know nothing of others. We can only guess at the thoughts and 
emotions of our neighbors. Each one of us is a prisoner in a soli- 
tary tower, and he communicates with the other prisoners, who 
form mankind, by conventional signs which have not quite the 
same meaning for them as for himself. And life unfortunately 
is something that you can lead only once, mistakes are often 
irreparable, and who am I that I should tell this one and that 
how he should lead it? 

Life is a difficult business, and I have found it hard enough to 
make my own, as I sought, a complete and rounded thing; I have 
not been tempted to instruct my neighbor how he should conduct 
his. But there are men who flounder at the journey’s start, the 
way before them is confused and hazardous, and sometimes, 
however unwillingly, I have been forced to point the finger of 
fate. Sometimes men have said to me, what shall I do with my 
life, and I have seen myself for a moment Seay in the dark 
cloak of destiny. 

Once I know that I advised well. 

I was a young man and I lived in a modest apartment in Lon- 
don near Victoria Station. Late one afternoon, when I was be- 
ginning to think that I had worked enough for that day, I heard 
a ring at the bell. I opened the door to a total stranger. He 
asked me my name; I told him; he asked me if he might come in. 

“Certainly.” 

I led him into my sitting room and asked him to sit down. He 
seemed to me a trifle embarrassed. I offered him a cigaret and 
he had some difficulty in lighting it without letting go of his hat. 
When he had satisfactorily achieved this feat I asked him if 
I should not put it on a chair for him. He quickly did this and 
while me it dropped his umbrella. 


An Exposition Building in Seville. 


“T hope you don’t mind my coming to see you like this,” he 
said. “My name is Stephens and I am a doctor. You're in the 
medical, I believe.” 

“Yes, but I don’t practise.” 

“No, I know. I’ve just tead a book of yours about Spain and 
I wanted to ask you about it.” 

“It’s not a very good book, I’m afraid,” I replied. 

“The fact remains that you know something about Spain and 
there’s no one else I know who does. And I thought perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind giving me some information.” 

“T shall be very glad.” 

He was silent fora moment. He reached out.for his hat and 
holding it in one hand absént-mindedly stroked it with the other. 
I surmised that it gave him confidence. 

“T hope you won’t think it very strange for a perfect stranger 
to talk to you like this.” He gave an apologetic laugh. “I’m 
not going to tell you the story of my life.” 

When people say this to me I always know that it is precisely 
what they are going to do. I do not mind. I rather like it. 

“I was brought up by two old aunts. I’ve never been any- 
where. I’ve never done anything. I’ve been married for six 
years. I have no children. I’m medical officer at the Camber- 
well Infirmary. I can’t stick it any more.’ 

There was something very striking in the short, sharp sen- 
tences he used. They had a passionate ring. I had not given 
him more than a cursory glance, but now I looked at him with 
curiosity. He was a little man, thick-set and stout, of thirty 
perhaps, with a round, red face from which shone small, dark and 
very bright eyes. His black hair was cropped close to a bullet- 
shaped head. He was dressed in a blue suit. It was baggy at 
the knees and the pockets bulged untidily. 

“You know what the duties are of a medical officer in an in- 

. One day is pretty much like another. And that’s all 
I’ve got to look forward to for the rest of my life. Do you think 
it’s worth it?” 

“It’s a means of livelihood,” I answered. 

“Yes, I know. The money’s pretty good.” 

“T don’t exactly know why you’ve come to see me.” 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Storyofa Time When He Played 
jae Part of Fate 


A Seville street—**There's sunshine there, and color, and air you can breathe.” 


“Well, I wanted to know whether you thought there would be 
any chance for an English doctor in Spain.” 

“Why Spain?” 

“T don’t know, I just have a fancy for it.” 

“Tt’s not like Carmen, you know,” I smiled. 

“But there’s sunshine there, and there’s good wine, and there’s 
color, and there’s air you can breathe. Let me say what I have 
to say straight out. I heard by accident that there was no Eng- 
lish doctor in Seville. Do you think I could earn a living there? 
Is it madness to give up a good safe job for an uncertainty?” 

“What does your wife think about it?” 

“She’s willing.” 

“It’s a great risk,” I said. 

“Iknow. But if you say, take it, I will; if you say, stay where 
you are, I’ll stay.” 

He was looking at me steadfastly with those bright dark eyes 
of his, and I know that he meant what he said. I answered him 
with seriousness. 

“Your whole future is concerned; you must decide for yourself. 


But this I can tell you: if you do not want money, but are con- ° 


tent to earn just enough to keep body and soul together, then go, 
for you will lead a wonderful life.” 

He left me; I thought about him for a day or two and then 
forgot. The episode passed completely from my memory. 

Many years later, fifteen at least, I happened to be in Seville 
and having some trifling indisposition asked the hotel porter 
whether there was an English doctor in the town. He said there 
was and gave me the address. I took a cab and as I drove up to 


‘ the house a little fat man came out of it. 


He hesitated when he caught sight of me. “Have you come 
to see me?” he said. “I’m the English doctor.” 

I explained my errand and he asked me to come in. He lived 
in an ordinary Spanish home with a patio, and his consulting 
room, which led out of it was littered with papers, books, medical 
appliances and lumber. The sight of it would have startled a 
squeamish patient. 

We did our business and then I asked the doctor what his 
fee was. He shook his head and smiled. “There is no fee. Don’t 
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you remember me? Why, I’m here because of something you once 
said to me. You changed my whole life for me. I am Stephens.” 

I had not the least idea what he was talking about. He re- 
minded me of our interview, he repeated to me what we had said 
and gradually out of the night a confused recollection of 
the incident came back to me. 

“T was wondering if I should ever see you again,” he said. 
“T was wondering if ever I should have a chance of thanking you 
for all you’ve done for me.” 

“Tt’s been a success, then?” 

I looked at him. He was very fat now and bald, but his eyes 
twinkled gaily and his fleshy red face bore an expression of per- 
fect good humor. The clothes he wore, terribly oa they 
were, had been made obviously by a Spanish tailor, and his hat 
was the wide-brimmed sombrero of the Spaniard. He looked to 
me as though he knew a good bottle of wine when he saw it. He 
had a dissipated though entirely sympathetic appearance. You 
might have hesitated to let him remove your appendix, but you 
could not have imagined a more delightful creature to drink a 
glass of wine with. 

“Surely you were married?” I said. 

“Yes. My wife didn’t like Spain, she went back to Camber- 
well; she was more at home there.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry for that!” 

His black eyes flashed a bacchanalian smile. He really had 
somewhat the look of a young Silenus. 

“Life is full of compensations.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when a Spanish 
woman, no longer in her first youth, but still boldly and voluptu- 
ously beautiful, appeared. She spoke to him in Spanish and 
I could not fail to perceive that she was the mistress of the house. 

As he stood at the door to let me out he said to me: 

“You told me when last I saw you that if I came here I should 
earn just enough money to keep body and soul together, but that 
I should lead a wonderful life. Well, I want to tell you that you 
were right. Poor I have been and poor I shall always be, but by 
Heaven, I’ve enjoyed myself. I wouldn’t exchange the life I’ve 
had with that of any king in the world.” 
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Ow of the singing blue a man rode towards them, and as he rode, 
graceful and grave and attired in all the trappings of a romantic 
West, he looked into Linda’s startled, vivid face. “Snakes!” said 
Johnnie Lang when he had passed. “That was the spittin’ like- 


ness of Triggerfinger of Montany—that cowboy there. Trigger- 
finger was one of vour regular des-per-a-does. And every man 


and every woman and a half was his friend—or sweetheart.” 
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INDA LANG loved to read a Western romance because, 
being the daughter of a poor Wyoming homesteader, 
‘she saw little of the “great free spaces” and nothing of 
*~ the ‘‘strong red-blooded men.” Her duties took her no 
farther than the few square yards about her untidy little home, 
crowded with children of all sizes and degrees of shabbiness, to 
the wood-pile where she chopped and sawed and split, to the river 
where she scooped up pails of water, to the garbage bucket from 
which she fed the chickens and the pigs, to the clothes-line to 
era lifted heavy sodden masses of clothing she had washed 
erself. 

And by far the greater portion of her day was spent indoors, 
waiting upon her sick mother, cooking over the ramshackle stove, 
making up, after a frontier fashion, beds like shelves laden with 
old torn blanketing and dingy comforters. 

Linda’s father had built this cabin in a mosquito-breeding nest 
of willows, convenient to water and protected from the snow. 
It had its back to the view of snow-capped peaks which were 
besides decapitated by a level ax-edge of bench—one of those 
long even declivities, half mesa and half mountain, a sort of 
Titanic embankment by means of which the broad clean land 
descended step by step from the foot-hills to the river-bottom. 

Lang did not “run” cattle, or any other sort of stock. He got 
his milk from a can and shot his meat in and out of season. He 
had driven into the country fifteen years before with a wife, a 
baby, two dollars, a wagon and a team. Wife, team and wagon 
were still with him though they showed the marks of overwork, 
hard weather and abuse; the baby was seventeen-year-old Linda, 
and there were six younger babies, undernourished and under- 
grown, suffering from enlarged tonsils, adenoids, chronic indi- 
gestion and the other ailments which beset the offspring of the 
ignorant, the slothful, the overwealthy and the poor. 

As for the two dollars, the amount would have been difficult to 
collect had there at any time during the fifteen years of Lang’s 
homesteading been a sudden call upon his pocket. 

Lang’s land was barren and grudging as a stone. His labor 
availed him nothing. The surly slothfulness of failure descended 
upon his spirit and the flesh of such despair upon his bones. He 
became a scowling fat man, readier with a yawn or a curse than 
with a helping hand. His family accepted him as cattle accept 
thunder. He could be both tender and humorous too, the big, 
heavy, disappointed adventurer, this lover and this father who 
had once, like all adventurers, imagined and pursued clean and 
beautiful dreams. 

Several times Lindy had driven down to the nearest settlement. 
For the most part, like the hero of Casabianca, she had been under 
command to sit in the wagon and mind the team while pa did his 
errands, but twice she had penetrated into the dim vistas of the 
Mercantile Supply Company and from the owner, Drew Gambell, 
she had received the first time a ginger cookie and the second 
time a book. On the cookie occasion she had been a round and 
sunburnt ten-year-old, on the second, a thin straight sixteen, 
small and pale with eyes that leaped at the heart like amber fire. 
It was to Lindy’s eyes that Lang owed the latest extension of his 
credit, and it was to her eyes that she owed her introduction to the 
romance of the West. 

Lindy had learned to read, for, could a child ride or walk six 
miles, there was a schoolhouse down the river. When she could be 
spared, Lindy had attended, taking random stitches of informa- 
tion through her ignorance. Reading was a pleasant acquisition 
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and her home walls, papered with old newspapers and magazines, 
provided fascinating if unrelated material for practice. 


The Western romance, given to her by Drew, who had seen her 
eyes jump to it and cling, was her first consecutive tale. And it, ' 


with its swashbuckling, roping, riding, shooting hero, set her 
heart to spinning. For the first time,she knew that she was living 
in the Great West, that there was poetry in such figures as had 


ridden past her on her way to and from Drew Gambell’s store. , 
Her father’s patched overalls, his cow-boots run over at the heel, . 


his greasy neck handkerchief and battered, spotted felt sombrero, 


the gun he carried for a pot shot at coyote or prairie chicken, . 


his useful old rope, became faintly suggestive of possible 
picturesqueness. 

After a summer of drought and a winter stretched beyond even 
the interminable limits of the Wyoming season, Lang climbed out 


of his drifts grim as a bear and found himself utterly without : 
resource. Therefore he drovedown to Gambell’s store to negotiate - 


aloan. Perhaps it was the prompting of a subconscious instinct 
for self-preservation which made him give his choice of com- 
panionship to Lindy. She climbed up to sit beside him, all April 
in her eyes. This was her first outing since she had learned about 
the West. 

“Oh pa,” she chanted as they pulled up out of their hole to the 
level of the sweet and singing world, ‘‘ain’t it too wonderful!” 

“Ain’t what?” he snarled, flogging the laggard near horse. 

“It—I mean—our West?” 

The man looked at her sideways and a little unaccustomed 
quiver of pity, cold as ice, touched his desperation. ‘Um-hum,” 
he muttered, assenting with a thickened throat. 

They crawled down the enormous unmarked flat, their wheels 
crushing the spice from sage-brush and the honey from lupin 
flowers. Larkspur was in flame across the green-gray billowy 
stretches. There was passion in the throat of meadow-larks and 
something more delicate than passion in the blue wings of dancing 
butterflies.. The mighty rocks thousands of feet above spelled 
out a Titanic rider’s romance. Linda longed for a saddle, for 
spurs, for a man’s lean body and venturous brain. She would 
ride, she would ride—for love. 

But when the dream was followed to its conclusion, that meant 
love of herself, and even in elastic dreamland she could not 
satisfactorily be both lover and beloved. It would be perhaps a 
finer romance if she should wait, patient and thrilled, for the hard 
and tender arms of the adventuring lover. He would lift her to 
his saddle. They would gallop to the high heart of the hills . . . 

Out of the singing blue, without warning, for her eyes had been 
abstracted from reality, a man rode towards and up to them and 
as he rode, graceful and grave and splendidly attired in all the 
trappings of a romantic West, he looked into Linda’s startled 
vivid face. 

Johnnie Lang breathed through his teeth and spat over his 
near wheel. “Snakes! That was the spittin’ likeness of Trigger- 
finger of Montany—that cowboy there.” 

“Who was he—Triggerfinger?” 

“Never you heard of Triggerfinger, girlie? I seen him once on 

-my way outshere with ma and you. He was one of your regular 
des-per-a-does. There’s a heap of stories about him. A gamblin’, 
shootin’, drinkin’, cussin’, bronco-bustin’ character who done 
more kindnesses, I guess, to folks that was down on their luck 
than any ornery good man I ever seen. Least that’s what they 
always say of him. And that’s why he was always seas a of 
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his little scrapes. Every 
man and every woman 
and a half was his friend 
—or sweetheart.” 

“But pa, by now he’d 
be an old man!” 

“Say, you kids! You’re 
plumb discouragin’. ~I 
reckon you figure me out 
an old man myself!” 

“Ain’t you sort of, pa?” 

“Forty’s not so old. A 
man begins livin’ young 
in these parts. He ain’t 
held back by any undue 
education. Triggerfinger 
must of begun hittin’ the 
high spots when he was 
about fifteen. And he’d 
been leadin’ what you’d 
call a full-growed life for 
about ten years when I 
sot eyes on him. You was 
more than a_ yearling 
yourself then, girlie. 
Triggerfinger’d be about 
forty now, I guess.” 

“He didn’t look to be 
that old, pa—the man 
on the horse—not near 
as old as you.” 

-“Reckonin’ by bulk, 
maybe not, though I’d 
size up that face of his’n 
as no colt’s neither. It 
had a plenty of lines.” 

“What makes you think 
he was Triggerfinger, 


“Did you see that scar 
—when he took off his 
hat and threw out his jaw 
at us—just the way 
Triggerfinger us’t to?” 

“Ves.” 

“Like a sprawlin’ star 
or a white spider? Never 
was a second scar like 
that. Queer mark, put 
there by a feller that 
twisted a red-hot cork- 
screw into his temple.” 

“Oh, pa, don’t tell me 
about that!” 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty ex- - 
perience for Triggerfinger 
but it made a kind of a 
pretty. scar, though. Of 
course it put an easy 
mark on him—if he 
wanted to go around un- 
noticed or hit a different 
sort of trail.” 

“Tell me about him that time you saw him on your way 
out here, pa.” 

“Hump! I haven’t forgotten that. They was baitin’ a little 
Eastern kid in the saloon. *Twas one of these here dirty railroad 
towns, not decent cattle country like this here, and there was a 
crowd of ugly toughs that thought they was real cowboys— 
frontiersmen. Most of ’em had store and counter jobs——” 

“Ugh!” shivered Lindy with a contemptuous recollection of the 
Mercantile Supply Company and its owner. 

“They were givin’ the poor little chap—a lunger, I guess— 
some lively help; he was whimperin’-—when up from a dark 
corner to a table-top sprang a big lean feller, pulled a gun from 
each of his pockets, flung back his hair and brung ’em tothe 
right-about. You see, he had the crowd jest where it had the 
little Eastern kid —and he played ’em too. There went a kind of 
whisperin’ gas about the room—‘Triggerfinger!’ First they 


knowed him by his scar and then they knowed him by his 
shootin’. He shot off buttons and the barkeep’s cigar from his 
mouth yg figures off the top of the cash register and Mrs. 


“I've come for Lindy Lang,” said Triggerfinger. "I know you'd like her for 


Salfrey’s wig. It was some night. I was scared a plenty at the 
time. But I wouldn’t have missed it. You bet yer.” 

Lindy laughed. ‘I guess they left the poor kid alone.” 

“Say, they fitted him out with a new suit of store clothes—he 
was down on his luck—a six-shooter and some winter underwear 
and, conducted by Triggerfinger, they took him to the station and 
got him a ticket. They seen him off on the night train. After- 
wards Triggerfinger treated ’em to drinks, and on an accordion 
loaned him by the druggist he played ‘Praise God from Whom All 
Blessin’s Flow.’ It was a love feast, Lindy.” Forgetful of his 
present burden, the rancher chuckled.- “Great times!” he said. 

“A great man,” Lindy commented and her tone, grave and 
final, at once amused and sobered Johnnie. He spent the latter 
part of the journey thinking about her. He had never done so 
much for her before. 

In front of the Mercantile Supply Company he left her on the 
high seat, reins in hand, her attention absorbed by town events. 

In the store Lang made his proposition to that capitalist, 
Andrew Gambell. 


yourself, but her taste runs different. Come on, boys. Let's rush him.” 


The storekeeper leaned against a barrel and listened with 
lowered eyes, slicking down his long plastered parting of black 
hair while his other hand sifted meal through clever fingers. 

“There’s no value to your land, Johnnie. It’s not worth a 
nickel to me. Your team’s about ready for the glue factory and 
your wagon for the kindlin’ pile. You ain’t got any stock.” 

In his desperation Johnnie muttered something about a 
“dandy lot of pigs” at which Drew did not even smile. It was his 
rarest gesture and he had no others. 

“Pigs—and kids,” said Drew. ‘‘Can’t borrow money on them 
two sorts of cattle, can you?” 

He meditated or rather seemed to refrain from any of the more 
apparent forms of thought. Johnnie had placed his bulk in a 
strong round chair in which he now squirmed uneasily, breathing 
hard, a look of panic in his eyes. 

“T guess,”’ he said in a smothered voice, a mouse of sound from 
a mountain of a man, “I'll hev to go out over the hill and get me 
—a job. I guess I can take the stage. And my girl”—the small 
voice narrowed to a breath—“she can drive back home alone.” 


In that voice and in 
that big, scared, pale face 
Drew read desertion, and 
he had a quick memory 
of amber eyes. : 

“Look here,” he said, 
“T'll give that girl of 
yours—the one you 
brought down here last 
fall—a job in my store 
and I'll pay her in the 
stuff you need. She can 
sleep at Ma Jenkins’s the 
same as the boy did. I 
fired him this morning. 
Is she out there?” 

Johnnie nodded. 

“Will you leave her 
here? I can fit her out 
with whatever little fix- 
ings she may need. I’ve 
got a heap to do today— 
invoicin’—new stuff in. I 
need someone pronto to 
mind the counter. Is it a 
bargain?” 

Johnnie’s great smoth- 
ered face swelled with an 
infusion of astonished 
blood. “Say, yes! I’m 
agoin’ out to tell her so.” 

From her perch Lindy’s 
shining eyes looked down 
at him. He laid his hand. 
on her little knee and 
spoke huskily. 

“T got you a job, girl. 
Ain’t that just dandy? 
Mr. Andrew Gambell, 
he’s offered to take you 
on in his store. Your 
pay——” Johnnie’s eyes 
turned from hers because 
there had been a change 

in their dewy expression 
as though, in blank in- 
credulity, she saw her 
fate. “Your pay, he’s 
good enough to take it 
out in supplies for all of 
us. Say, we need about 
everything up there. Ma, 
she won’t never get 
strong, and Marianna, 
well, sir, she jest won’t 
never grow up at all un- 
less you kin help us out. 
It won’t be forever, girl.” 

“Ain’t there no other 
way?” This was spoken 
in a whisper. 

“No, girl—there just— 
ain’t.” 

“Pa, I can’t.” She slid over and bent down to him, eating his 
heart with her eyes, now sharpened to fright and to conviction. 
“The kids—ma—they couldn’t hardly make out with me away.” 

“They'll hev to. Edie’s big enough, When you was her age 
ou——”’ 

“Anyways, pa, I wouldn’t be carin’ to work for Mr. Gambell 
in his grocery store.” 

She had often seen anger in her father’s face but never a sudden 
threat of violence like the threat that now it. .She 
gasped and slid down over the wheel, looking pale. 

“Go in there!” he told her and pushed her with a thick hand on 
her back. 

Drew waited for them, still sifting meal. Lindy for the first 
time really looked at him—with the heart-searching look a sold 
dog has for his new master. She didn’t like him. There was 
piacey, 5 be got from his face and she hated the way he plastered 
down that long bang of hair over his left eyebrow and cheek-bone. 
It gave him a queer meek look, like a hooded hawk tamed. His 
mouth and eyes were still, He might be a bad man or pgs he 
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, might be a soft man or a hard; there was no possible deduction... 
to be made from his expression except that here was a man who _ 


found it more profitable to speak little and to smile not at all. 

“Miss Lang,” he said, “set.” He turned to her father... “Tell 
me what you need most now, Lang,” he said. 

Lindy’s face burned as her father made his choice. She drooped 
in her chair-like some little sacrificial victim. It seemed to her 
that she herself was being weighed out and measured, so much 
oatmeal, so much canned milk, so many dried prunes. Her 
dream of a rider, his strong arm holding her close while they rode 
and rode and rode, came back and hurt her throat. She could 
never be a heroine of any romance now. Oatmeal and dried 
prunes. The whole countryside would laugh when they heard 
about Johnnie Lang’s bargain. Why hadn’t she sprung from 
pa’s wagon into Triggerfinger’s arms? He was generous, free- 
hearted, she had seen an invitation in his eyes. 

“Good-by, Lindy,” said Lang. 

She made some sort of sound, saw the shop door open and shut 
and heard the wheels of the old wagon cry out a shrill farewell. 

“You’ll want one of these here flannel nightgowns,’’ said Drew. 
“And a brush and comb. Perhaps a print apron. I’ve got a new 
line in—some dandy union suits. Step over here and choose.” 


The store, by diversity of uses, was divided into three parts, 
as distinct as the Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradise of Dante. 
In the front, well lighted by the two large windows, was the post- 
office, center of excitement. In the dark long waist of the room 

, Lindy conducted her sales, candy, groceries, calico, cookies, 
canned goods, overalls, tobacco, sheepskin coats, leather vests, 
spades, axes and bucksaws. Here was the cash register, the paper 
and the twine, and here Drew’s stool and his account book in a 
high railed-in counter desk. 

In the back of the room, brighter again because of a ee win- 
dow and a door occasionally left open, was Drew’s bar and club 
room—a space filled with chairs and packing boxes about a com- 
panionable stove. Here at any hours or all there were held the 
interminable age-old parliaments of masculine humanity. Lindy 
liked to sell candy and tobacco because that kept her within ear- 
shot of the slow and spicy, the masterful and deliberate tongues. 
Such tales—incredible, true, funny so that she gasped, helpless 
with startled mirth, gruesome; stories of wild beasts, of sudden 
violent savage deaths, of being lost and starved and drowned and 
frozen. 

And every now and then—an anecdote of Triggerfinger! 

Lindy robbed herself-of sleep, staying long after her hours to 
listen hidden behind her counter and still as a mouse, in the hope 
of such a tale. Ma Jenkins’s quarters had no such lure. Here in 
the back room of Drew’s store, here at last, in spite of dried 
prunes and oatmeal, romance entered-with a name. 

Rumor had it that Triggerfinger himself was in the country. 
Later, his very whereabouts was known. Foreman of Raymond’s 
outfit. Must be the man himself—that scar! 

“You seen him?” Drew inquired. He had a sneer always for 
this hero.- Perhaps he had séen the rapt amber eyes. 

For this skeptical question he leaned a little forward across the 
bar, rolling and lighting his perpetual cigaret. The glow of the 
smoky lantern swayed across him, and Lindy, hating him for his 
bargain and his silence and his unresponsiveness, had a sudden 
passionate small-girl desire to slap his cheek so that it stung and 
reddened and startled into angry humanity. He was looking 
down, attentive’ to the occupation of his hands, and his face of a 
tamed hawk showed lines about the lips. “He must have been a 
bad man,” thought Lindy, “to be so hard and tight and sad 
lookin’.” 

“Yes, I seen him, Drew.” 

“Ever know Triggerfinger?” 

“Nope. But this fellow has the scar.” 

“Tall?” 

“Sure—just short of six feet.” 

“Skinny?” 

“Sort of lean—yes. sir.” 

“Dark?” 

“Pretty nigh black. You know Triggerfinger?” 

“Used to. Kind of an Indian face?” 

“That’s him.” 
aur straightened and lighted his cigaret. 

ort 

“Don't care if I do, Drew.” 

‘Shorty, the last of the witanagemot, swung himself thereafter 
out into the cold spring night, and Lindy, looking up, found her- 
self contemplated by Drew. 

“Better turn in, Miss Lang. You need your sleep.” 


“Have a drink, 


She rose hastily felt for ber 


“What do you set up for, hidden back here?. Some’of the boys 


talk: pretty rough—cuss words and. such.. don’t see you 


back in here.” 


“T like to listen to them, ” said the girl softly. “Not the rough 
words, of course—I ‘can always stop my ears. ~ But ‘sometimes 
it’s like a story.” 

“Sure enough it is. A kind of a Western’ saga, eh?” 2 
“What’s that?” 

“Saga? It’s the way folks used to tell history to kids like you 
before they took to writin’ books. You had ought to read instead 
of settin’ up here breathin’ cigaret smoke and whisky fumes. I 
got a heap of books. I’ve been readin’ steady for the past two or 
three years.’ 

She | had got into her jacket and moved past him, weaty ‘pnd 
heavy-eyed. 

“There ain’t nothin’ in books so fine as—Triggerlinger * ‘she 
said softly. 

Drew laughed. 


This was so rare an exhibition that she wheeled round, throwing 


up her chin and staring at him. 

“Oh, you!” he cried out between his deep and hear 
“You—Lindy! I hadn’t a notion you was so foolis 
young.” 

She flushed and came towards him down the store aisle in an 
angry little charge. “Stop that! Don’t you dast to laughat me. 
You think because I stand for—for food supplies for pa and the 
rest of them—that I’m just—trash, don’t you?—that I got no 
business to take an interest in—in such a hero as Triggerfinger?” 

He stopped his laughter abruptly and just as abruptly came 
up and put his arm about her. 

“Why, Lindy! Does it hurt you, that bargain I made :with 
your father? Does it, now? I didn’t think. Look-a here——” 
He paused only for an instant. “Won’t you marry me? I love 
you. I do love you—hard.” 

She jerked herself free and her romantic eyes made sawdust 
of his consolation, of his “hard” loving. 

“T’d as soon marry a—a cash-register,” she cried. ‘““You don’t 
mean anything to me but oatmeal and dried prunes.” 

After she had said it she was frightened. ‘The store seemed so 
very still and so far from home and Drew looked tall standing so 
close to her. His face too had become dark with blood, She 
would lose her job and the family would go hungry and } 2 
would kill her—kill her. She’d have to run away. Anger fa 
to panic; she grew small and pale. 

“You're young,” said Drew, “and that makes you kind A 
cruel. Forget it, Lindy. I’ll keep on bein’—just oatmeal and 
dried prunes.’ ’ He added presently, to her enormous and ashamed 
relief: “Tomorrow we got to make out that invoice on the Salt 
Lake goods. Better turn in. Good night.” 

He lifted his lantern to light her rs the door-and she ran out 
quickly, grateful for the starry empty coldness of the night. . 


“tha’s.” 
and so 


Life had been cruel to Lindy’s spirit but: with a sudden tian 
it made amends. She was alone behind her counter :when 
Triggerfinger came into Drew’s store. From her small dirty 
account book, full of misspelt words and mathematical errors, 
she looked up, pencil point between her lips, at ‘the sound of 
the jangling door and saw him. He stood; splendid; hesitating, 
searching for something. When he caught her eyes he smiled.’ 
“So it’s you—Lindy Lang.” 

He came with a tall. swing and spur-jingle down the slow 
length of the store and paused in front of her. There was only 
the narrow counter between them. Her eyes perused his’ face, 
spelling its enchantments, the scar, the sparkling eyés, the, re- 
membered easily moved lips. The thoughts and meditations of 
her heart scattered like a small fire blown to pieces by the wind. 

“You are wantin’-——”’ 

“A pair of ridin’ gauntlets. But—I’m wantin’—wait!” He 
rested his bare right hand on one of hers, which trembled under 
the pressing weight. 

“T’ve been riding the range for you. When I passed you ‘drivin’ 
down here with yonder fat man it seemed to me like I must have 
picked you out of your wagon and set you afore me on my horse. 


All day I kept a-seein’ those eyes. I found out who you was, ' 


where you lived. I rode down to your father’s ranch.” Lindy’s 
cheeks burned. 
His eyes darted about the dark store. “Made a peon out of 
you, sellin’ stuff for Drew Gambell—you—with that face of 
your’n.’ 
hand closer to his heart. “Maybe you don’t believe i in lovin’ at 


“There I learned what they’d done to you.”: 


He leaned closer, sat on the counter and lifted: her’ 


first sight.” 
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“Oh yes, sir—I do!” 

He made a jealous movement. ‘How do you know? Where'd 
you find out?” 

“IT know. I found out—there—on the road—when you 
come by.”’ 

She belonged to him as a feather belongs to a whirlwind. 


Before he left he had tasted her cool young untouched lips. 
He went with ringing spurred steps, his rider’s body swinging 
to some inner music. He said nothing about seeing her again. 
But she knew that he would soon come back. 
When Drew returned he found his assistant in wild and aimless 
activity. Her eyes had the spokey dazed brilliance of Sirius on 


“You don't think a whole lot of Triggerfinger, Mr. Drew.” said Lind,. *‘I sure do not,” he replied. 


a winter night, but her face was summer, a tumbled, bee-searched 
rose. 

For some time, an agony to her, he watched her misplacing of 
objects and her absurd undertakings with bales of calico and 
easily scattered spools; then he began to pry open a box of 
canned loganberries, whistling softly as he worked. 

“Any customers while I was out?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gambell. One—Triggerfinger.”’ 

She couldn’t keep the drama out of her voice. 

“Triggerfinger!” Drew hammered his own  trigger-finger. 
“The devil he was! What’d he come for?” 

“A pair of riding gauntlets. But he (Continued on page 128) 
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OAK’S 


ISTORY 


oF THE WORLD 


ELL, the trouble of the world today is we 
ain’t got enough old peetryarchs like they 
had in the erly days of the world, those old 
birds was the salt of the erth and if you had 

of said Prohibishin to one of them he would of took the jug 
right down from his mouth and beaned you with it. 

They was big in their idears, those old birds, What in 
blazes, they says, the world was made for something else 
besides working and toiling and slaveing all the time, let 
us be joyful, we ain’t going to live more than six or seven 
hunderd yeers. 

And a peetryarch would set on his throne with all his 
flocks and herds around him and a gold crown on and his 
beerd hanging down all clothed in purpel and fine linnen 
and all his wives and concordbynes to administer unto him 
and he would say to his faithful peeple, Can annybody 
think up a reeson to hold a barbecue? 

And if nobody couldn’t he would say, Well then, can 
annybody think up any reason why we shouldn't hold a 
barbecue? And nobody ever could. 

So they would get the pits reddy and roast the oxen 
and cool the home brew and the feastivities would start, 
with rassling matches and wheel-barrow races and climb- 
ing the greeced pole and pitching horse-shoes and striking 
on striking machines and fat men’s races and ‘ketching the 
greeced pig and singing and roarators roarating and 
dancing and riddles and sheerades and kissing games 
for the young folks and every now and then, wang! 
would go the bung starter and another cask would be 
opened, oh, what in blazes, that was the life. 

They kep open house, them old peetryarchs did, and 
for a hunderd miles around the naybors would come on 
their mules and cammels to a barbecue and stay till the 
next barbecue. They lived in tents in them days, What 


in blazes, they says, we want to be moving around seeing 
the world, theyer ain’t any use of bldg. houses, you gotto 
be all ways swepeing the floors or something. 

And sometimes over onto the horrizon would arise 
another cloud of dust, and another peetryarch with his 
mules and his cammels and his wives and concordbynes 
and all his famblies would heeve into sight, and the two 
peetryarchs would get together and hold a regular old- 
fashioned camp-meeting ‘that would make an ordinery 


barbecue look like therty cents. 


Peetryarch Jake would say to Peetryarch Sam along 
about the third or fourth day of the feastivities, Well, 
Sam, I notiss a lot of likely looking young yeerlings, so to 
— in your tribe, I need some more wives and evety- 
thing 

Well, Jake, Peetryarch Sam would say, we might fix 
up_a swap, I ain’t been married myself for five or six 
weeks..Would you like to trade brides for brides, or girls 
for cattle and cammels, or you can take as menny as you 
want for nothing, what in blazes, I love you like a brother, 
Jake, besides they are eeting me out of house and home. 

Well, Sam, Jake would say, we will swap the girls even, 


but as for the cammels and mules and horses they aréa » 


seeryous prop osition, what we want to do with them isito 
get up a race meteing and bet them against each other. 
No sooner said than done, and they would have 


_cammel races and mule races till one side was clened out 


entirely, and then the busted one would join the other’s 
tribe, and it was all ways open house for evirybody. And 
that kind of life kep them all young and kep them libberil 
in their idears. 

Now one reason I am writeing my Histry of the World 
is to coax peeple to go back to that way of living, theyer 
ain’t enough dancing and hunting and fishing «and 
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“eight hunderd akers of land, it come down to 
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drinking and rassling and raceing going on nowadays, 
and the ressult is theyer ain’t any wizdom in the 
world no more like in King Sollyman’s time, 
theyer is too much work. 

Some of the riddles and puzzles 
them old peetryarchs uset to ask 
ain’t been ansered yet because 
theyer ain’t enough wizdom in 
the world to anser them, what 
in blazes, evirybody is too 
busy nowadays to have time 
to get any wizdom. 

I owe my suksess in life 
to following in the foot- 
steps of them old peetry- 
archs as much as I all 
ways could, I woop her 
up when I have the oper- 
tunity and it has kep me 


young. 

The only feller I ever 
knowed personal who 
was like one of them old 
peetryarchs was old Jason 
Tomlinson. He died when 
I was a young feller neerly 
fifty veers ago, but he was 
libberil in his idears the same 
way, he was ninety-six when he 
died and a tree fell onto him when 
he was out in the woods courting a 
young widder woman or he might be 
alive yet. 

Jason inherrited for an hairloom seven or 


the shore and theyer was timber onto it, and them 

woods was jest full of Jason’s famblies, he never let nobody put 
an axe into them woods, and when the raleroad came out our 
way he turned down big money time and again for that land. What 
in blazes, he would say, I doant want cash, I want a good 
time, and he kep open house for evirybody. 

The onely Gipsies I ever knowed that quit travelin settled 
into Jason’s woods and become one of his famblies, and some of 
the reemanes of that tribe of Shinnycook Injins come over and be- 
come one of Jason’s famblies and married into the Gipsies more or 
less,.and Jason’s regular angelo-saxton famblies married into both 
of them, and gosh the good times theyer was all ways going on into 
them woods!: It was open house for evirybody. Some of the 
meels I have et there! Fish and quails and rabbits and squirls 
and tirtles and ‘wild pidgins and evirything, that was the life! 

And ‘when they wanted a bari of likker they would bring in 
some lobsters or clams or rabbits or squirls and get enough credit 
to buy it with, and they dident need much more. 

What I got, says Jason, is my friends as long as I got it, and 
evirybody that wants to have a good time is my friend. 
when he was ninety yeers old he could dance till brekfast-time. 

I owe a lot of my suksess in life to follering the ways of old 


: Jason Tomlinson, as fur as I was able. 


Steem engines and patent churns is a-goanto be the ruingation 
of the country, Jason uset to say, and coal mines and factries is 
bad for it, too. 

If the peeple would all ways stick to flocks and herds and 
a litle eesy agerculture, and not go digging into the bowls 
of the erth, or bidg. up into the air, or making things into 
faccries, and not fergit to whoop it up and go fishing a-plenty, 


theyer wouldn’t be no trubble in the world like they is. 
Eviry time you dig under the surfice of the 
erth you get neerer to Hell. 
If they was oil wells or gold mines or 
iron under my land only four inches 
down, I woukin’t let none of my 
famblies dig for them; unless 
mebby some of the wimmen 
wanted to prettify up with 
yeer rings or bracelets offen 
the gold, for wimmen orter 
be prettyfied as long as 
they can. 

What vou want into life 
is to rest and be happy 
and dance and sing and 
have a good whoop up 
time, and you can’t do 
that and be working 
into mines or factries. 
Jason he was a morel 
man, too, and a religious 
man. I heern him say to 

my dad one time when I 

was just a kid, Hawley, 
they’s been a lot more 
famblies than theyer has 
been weddings into my woods 
the last nine or ten yeers, and 
I’m kinda worried about it. I do 
what I darn plecse about raseing 
famblies myself, and I know why I do 
it, and I got my own anser reddy for the 
jedgirent day, but I feel responsible for the 
morrels of a lot of them younger peeple in the 
woods; I’m kinda worried about it. 
Well, Jason, says my dad, why doant you get a preecher into 
the woods and marry them? 
No sooner said than done. The very next Sunday Jason got 
Preécher Higgins up there and he says, Now, parson, marry them 
all 


Two or three hunderd was all gathered into a bunch, and the 
parson says, Which ones to which? 

Marry the whole passel of them in one bunch, says Jason, we 
ain’t got time to waste on seprit cerremonies, this afternoon 
we are a-goanto hold a barbecue and a dance and some fassling 


- matches, marry them’in a lump. 


So the parson, done it, and then Jason says, Now we will trot 
’em all over to the shore and bantize them:in a-bunch which he 
done it, with one cerremony. 

Now, then, says Jason to his peeple, you are all.married, and 
you are all baptized, all you got to do now is to arrange yourselves 


‘into legal famblies and live more or less religious from: now on. 


I done my duty by you. i ; 
Hooray, grandpap, they all says, and now are we going to 
have the dance and barbecue? 

- Well, Jason was the only peetryarch I ever knowed that had 
come down to us as an hairloom from the erly days of the world. 
And if the whole country was filled up with famblies like his’n all 
having a good time and not working too much and whooping it up, 
theyer wouldn’t be any labor trubbles in the country or snare. 

What a country wants to be is happy and it can’t be that wit 
work and factries staring it in the face on eviry hand, it’s gotto 
go back to erly days of the world, and in my next chapter I will 
tell some more about the erly days of the world. ee 
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LAMES had kindled in Prince Adhikari’s eyes. He 
leaned forward and stared hard at Allison; then he 
uttered some word of outlandish sound. He took a 
stride or two and the others watched him, fascinated. 

He quieted his working features and exclaimed finally: 
“Incredible! I killed him, to be sure, but not in that wise. 
I did not once arise from that chair. He died here, at my hands, 
not in yonder. I ask you, can any human being pass a steel 
dagger through a closed door? Absurd! Listen, and I will tell 
you what happened. First I did what I intended to do, then I 
heard something—it was no doubt that shot outside—then cries, 
running feet, rushing bodies. They were running over the 
quick of my soul, trampling it, tearing it! I was stabbed with 
pains, every nerve screamed with agony and as the vital force 
surged back into my body it was as if blood was being pumped 
into the stiff veins of a corpse. I had warned you—told you 
how it would be. When I came to, I was sick, shaken. I was half 
inside of myself and half outside. I could not breathe, so I went 
out into the air. I was there when you called. There is nothing 
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‘ “If you disliked Mr. Ballard 
; the Prince, “why did you 


mysterious about what I did. But this knife—I don’t understand 
it. Why should I use a knife?” 

Joe Gill appeared at that moment and inquired: “Want me?” 

“T sent for you,” Morgan told him, “but—I don’t know— 
This man says he killed Mr. Ballard.” 

“Him?” Gill stared at the Prince. ‘Rats!’ 

“He says he did it by—by psychic influence. I agree with 
you. Rats!” 

“He wants to get his name in the papers.” 

Jack Dunn spoke now for the first time and in a tone of 
intense irritation: “I don’t care who did it or how it was done. 
I’m fed up on this foolishness. Get your things together, Marge, 
we're going to the city.” 

“You ain’t going anywhere till I tell you to,” Gill asserted 
positively. ‘Anybody tries to leave this house and I lock ’em up.” 

‘“‘What’s the idea? The man has confessed—he declares he did 
it. What d’you mean by holding us here any longer?” 

“You’d give a good deal to know, wouldn’t you?” 

“Allison, are you going to permit this rube constable——” 
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so heartily,” said Allison to 
keep coming to his house?” 


“T don’t believe Prince Adhikari any ‘ 
more than he does,” Roger declared. he é 
“Please step out of the room! I want me F 
to talk to him further.” While the others 
were leaving, he drew Gill aside and 
asked: “What are you driving at, Joe? f 
Have you an idea who did it?” 

“Sure! Dunn and Cruickshank. I 
can’t prove it yet, but I will. Gimme a 
little time and I’ll have the goods on ’em. 

This is more than just a murder, Mr. 

Allison; this is something big. It’s too 

big to talk about yet. I dassen’t tell you 

what I’ve discovered. Keep ’em all here and don’t send for me 
again until I get through sleuthin’.” With these words Gill 
hurried out into the night by way of the terrace. 

Morgan was speaking to the Prince: “Understand me, I put 
no faith whatever in your mediumistic powers. Countess 
Andriefsky says you are a fake and I agree with her.” 
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“Pardon! She did not call me a fake. oe 
She said I was a rogue. She also called a 
me a Gipsy.” 

“What are you, may I ask?” 

“My nationality? I am a Syrian.” 

“Then you cannot be a prince.” : 

“No more a prince than you are. I took 
the name Adhikari becauseI amaseeker 
of wisdom. That is its meaning.” Sa 

“And your super- 
natural powers, of course, 
are likewise assumed.” 

“T have never laid 
claim to supernatural 
powers. Such elemental 
forces as I control you 
too could master. They 
are natural, not super- 
natural. It is merely a 
matter of training, study, 
application——” 

“Bosh! You’re talking 
witchcraft.” 

“And yet the proof lies 
in yonder. Oh, the knife 
indicates nothing except 
that someone else had 
reason to hate him as I 
did! It is unfortunate 
that whoever used it had 
so little faith in me as to 
think it necessary to 
resort to such means. No 
doubt you will find 
him and the law will (am 
punish him, for alas, we fe 

not in the Orient! 
Your laws are barbarous. jm 
But it is pity that he 
spoiled such a satis- [im 
factory demonstration.” 

“By the way,”’ Allison 
inquired curiously, “if 
you disliked Mr. Ballard § 
so heartily and he dis- } 
liked you, why did you 
keep coming here to 

his house? Why didn’t you avoid him?” 

Adhikari smiled frankly at this. “Now 

I can speak in words that even the good 
doctor here will understand. I needed 
the money. I have a family in Syria, 
under the Turk. There are many mouths 
to feed and the pay of a society enter- 
tainer is not great. Then, too, I speculate 
in a small way and usually I lose. I have 
no knack for business.” 

After a moment, Roger asked, “Well, 
Morgan, what shall we do with him?” 

“Hanged if I know. In one breath he 
declares he’s genuine, in the next he admits he’s a fraud. We 
can’t hold him on his confession, that’s sure. I don’t want all the 
doctors in New York laughing at me. He probably thinks he did 
it, and—it’s barely possible that he did, but imagine trying to get 
an indictment!” 

The magician laughed openly now. 
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“You have described the situation very well, but you cannot 
expect me to sympathize with you in your «.ilemma, however 
painful it may seem. I have told you how Mr. Ballard met his 
death, but you do not believe me and you are still faced with the 
problem of learning who stabbed the corpse. In that I cannot 
help you. If you have no further use forme I shall withdraw.” 

“There’s no doubt about that fellow’s sincerity,’’ Roger said 
when Adhikari had gone out, “but if there were any truth in 
his claim an examination of the body would prove it, would 
it not?” 

“Exactly! But there isn’t any truth in it. We were getting 
somewhere, the trail was getting warmer, until he threw us off 
the scent with his psychic twaddle. I have suspected one person 
and one only, from the first—Miss Holland—Mrs. Ballard, we 
must call her now. The evidence certainly is strong enough to 
warrant an arrest. Think it over; she had every reason and she 
had the opportunity. I believe she’ll break down and confess if 
we go after her. If not, we'll have to take her into custody 
anyhow. It is getting late and——”’ 

There came a movement behind the speaker; Dave Harman 
stepped in out of the night and said: “I’ve been listening. I saw 
the way things were shaping up and I felt sure you suspected 
Mildred. But you’re wrong. You shan’t torture her any more. 
I’m the man you want.” He was pale, there were beads of sweat 
upon his face; nevertheless he held his head up and met un- 
flinchingly the eyes that were turned upon him. 

“You mean that you acknowledge the murder?” Roger 
asked him in frank amazement. 

“I do. I tried to throw you off awhile ago but there’s no use 
of trying to get out of it. I’m willing to tell the whole story. 
I thought I might beat it, but——” He shrugged and shook 
his head. ‘I’m not so far gone that I can allow an innocent 
person to be implicated. It was that insurance. I was in trouble 
at the office—some bad guessing on my part. A million dollars 
is a lot of money. I didn’t come here with any definite intention 
in mind but when I saw Mildred on the terrace and warned her 
to go into the house, it—it came to me then, all of a sudden. 
It was dark at that end of the terrace. I climbed over the balus- 
trade and—there was nobody in sight. Anything else you’d 
like to know?” 

“Was it altogether the money that led you to do it? You and 
Mr. Ballard quarreled this morning, didn’t you?” 

“We did.” 

“What occasioned the quarrel?” 

Harman hesitated, his distress deepened. “I don’t mind telling 
you, but I shall deny it later if it comes up, for the real truth 
would only result in hurting an innocent party. We quarreled 
over—her.. You understand? I was in—I knew her before hé 
did. The way he treated her was more than I could stand. 
There you have the whole story, gentlemen.” 

. No confession of a heinous crime can be anything but shock- 

ing; the matter-of-fact, businesslike manner in which Harman 
acknowledged his guilt made this one Coubly so, and for a 
moment his hearers found nothing to say. As for Roger, it must 
be admitted that his first feeling was one of intense relief, for he 
had tried in every way to shield the girl he loved, to break 
through the web of circumstantial evidence that was being woven 
about her. It was with deep thanksgiving, therefore, that he 
realized that she was out of danger. 

“T suppose we’d better reduce this to writing,” Morgan said, 
and Roger nodded. 

When Graves did not respond promptly to the bell the Doctor 
himself went in search of writing materials. He was gone for 
some little time. When he returned he called Roger aside and 
announced in a low voice: 

“This whole affair seems to be clearing up very rapidly now. 
I’ve just learned all about Dunn, Cruickshank and the Eaton 
woman, and why they’re so anxious to get away. One of those 
New York detectives got hold of me and explained everything. 
He’s outside in the hall now and he wants to see you.” 

In the open doorway appeared the spokesman for the three 
Metropolitan officers and when Roger and the Doctor stepped 
out of the living room, he began: “I’ve been trying to flag you 
for half an hour, but that yap chief of police is always in the 
way. Doctor Morgan says you’ve got the murderer and he 
has confessed.” 

“Right.” 

“Thenifthere’s nothing more us boys can do, we’ll lead our ace.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“They came out here to arrest those three people,”” Morgan 
explained. 
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“Indeed? What for?” é 

“‘Wire-tapping,’’ said the officer. ‘“We weren’t after that little 
guy at all. We wanted Dunn and the other two, but he’s a bad 
boy and we didn’t feel like crashing the place. What did we do 
but step right into this excitement! We thought of course they 
must be mixed up in the murder and we didn’t dare jim it all up, 
but if you’ve landed the right guy, why that settles it.” 

“What is this wire-tapping affair?” 

“You must have read about it, They took a bank cashier at 
Latonia last week for thirty thousand. That’s what they’re 
here for; to lay Ballard! Him getting killed this way knocked 
’em for a homer. There’s a nice reward and we don’t want to 
split it with this local Hawkshaw. D’you blame us? My gosh! 
You’d think we killed Ballard, the way te’s watctirg us. If 
you’re all set we’ll make our pinch and beat it. Gill can take care 
of your man and get what credit is coming for the big case. 
We'll leave that guy in the kitchen for him, too. How about it?” 

“T see no objection.” 

“Thanks! J’ll see you before I go.” 
withdrew. 

Harman’s confession had been drawn and signed when the 
three New York officers appeared with their prisoners. They 
had given Miss Eaton time to slip into a street dress and the two 
men kad likewise changed their clothes. All three of them 
carried hand Ivggage. 

“So sorry to leave you in this way,” the woman said with en 
unpleasant laugh. ‘You'll present our excuses to Mrs. Ballard, 
won’t you? Such a charming kostess. She’ll look lovely in 
mourning.” 

“Can the chatter and let’s get out of here,” growled Dunn. 
“See you again soon, Mr. District Attorney. I don’t mind sa) ing 
I’d rather drive these dicks into town in my car than have you 
drive me over to White Plains in yours. I can beat this thirg 
standing on my head, but a murder charge isn’t so pretty. 
Good-by!”” He waved a careless adieu and followed his captors 
towards the front door. 

A moment later there was the sound of a motor leaving. 

The chauffeur had scarcely had time to shift into high gear, 
however, when Joe Gill bounded into the living room. He 
entered by way of the terrace and he was tremendously excited. 
He bolted headlong for the library, shouting as he ran: ‘ 

“Come on, Mr. Allison! Quick! Follow me.” 

He flung open the door and disappeared inside; when Allison 
and the coroner followed they discovered him standing before 
the safe in the far corner. “Come here! Lookit!’’ the chief 
panted. They approached closer and saw then that the doors 
of the safe stood partly open, held in that position by a confusion 
of books, documents and miscellaneous contents which had keen 
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_ tumbled about, dragged out from their pigeonholes and care- 


lessly dropped. There was an inner compartment intended for 
cash and jewels and this too had evidently been rifled, for it was 
empty; in the lock stood a key attached to a key-ring and chain. 

“T knew it!”’ Gill cried. “I just wanted to look and make sure. 
They went through the body and got the combination. I’ve got 
’em now.” He made a break towards the hall door, but Allison 
seized him. 

“Wait a minute! What does this mean?” 

“Them wasn’t policemen. They’re Dunn’s men, all three of 
’em! They’ve got away with millions! Millions! Them grips is 
fulla money. Don’tcha understand? They killed him so’s to rob 
the place. I can’t explain now. I gotta spring my trap. You 
wait here—I’ll te kack.”’ Joe flung the District Attorney’s hard 
from his shoulder and plunged out of the room. 

A moment more and there came a succession of staccato 
explosions as he trod heavily upon his motorcycle and sent it 
roaring down the driveway. 

“Am I—having a nightmare?” Morgan inquired weakly. He 
passed a hand over his face and sank into a chair. ‘Things are 
happening altogether too fast for me. My word! To be snatched 
away from a case of croup and hurled into the midst of murder, 
robbery and what-not! It’s too much for me.” 

Neither he nor Roger noticed that Dave Harman had followed 
them until the latter spoke, saying: 

“That’s Stuyvie’s key-ring yonder, all right. I’ve seen it a 
thousand times—he always wore it. They must have taken it 
and the combination, too, from his body. What in the name of 
Heaven does it mean?” 

Roger was staring at the disorder left by the robbers; he 
looked up to ask, ““(Did Mr. Ballard keep any considerable sum 
of monev here?” 

' “T believe so. Very large amounts.” 
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“Go now,” said Roger to Mildred, ‘and forget for a while. 


“Hm-m! It wasn’t money alone they were after. Bogus 
officers, eh? That means they’re not wire-tappers at all, and it 
was just a trick. A trick to get away quickly—before—ha! 
What’s this?” Roger stooped, fumbled among the tumbled con- 
tents of the safe and rose with a package of bank-notes in his 
hand. “Good Lord! Thousand dollar bills! Fifty in this bundle. 
And there’s more besides—more bundles like it. It wasn’t 
robbery after all. I couldn’t believe it was—Dunn’s too clever 
for that. There was something in this safe more valuable than 
money; something he had to have at any cost.” For a moment 
there was silence, then Allison turned and fixed a gaze of peculiar 
intentness upon the confessed slayer of Stuyvesant Ballard. 
He was upon the point of saying something more but changed 
his mind. Frowning abstractedly, he crossed to the divan and 
stared down at the body. 


After a time Harman spoke faintly. “If you don’t mind, I— 


I’d like to get out of here. I—need a little air. I’ll be on the 
terrace. I’ll stay within call.” 

Without raising his eyes, Roger nodded, waved him away; 
by and by he stooped lower, gazed more intently at the silent 


I never have doubted; and I never shall.” 


a sunk deep into the cushions. He was in that position 
when a knock sounded at the door, causing him to straighten 
his back with a jerk. 

“Who's there?” he queried sharply. 

Graves pushed his way into the room apprehensively and 
announced in the hushed voice reserved for death 
chambers: 

“A note for you, sir, from Miss Holland. I’m to hand it to you 
myself. It’s very particular.” 

Allison read the message, then he stood motionless so 
long that the butler ventured to say: 

“She’s extremely agitated. Quite hysterical, you might say. 
Is there an answer?” 

“Ask her to come downstairs.’’ Roger spoke in a dry, expres- 
sionless tone, and when Graves had gone he called to Morgan, 
“Come here. Read this.” 

Morgan did as directed, then he started as if the sheet of 
paper had been electrically ‘charged. 

“Hell’s bells!’ he exclaimed. ‘Is this a madhouse, or am I 


ont of my head?” 
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Mildred spoke in a tone that centered instant attention upon her. 


Again he stared at the note, which read: 
Dear Mr. Allison: 

I cannot endure this any longer. I killed him. Please 
send the others away—all of them—at once. It will be 
less painful to me. 

Mildred Ballard 


“Who’s going to confess next, I wonder?” the physician in- 
quired with a nervous, mirthless grimace. “T of them so 
far! This would be funny if it wasn’t so—strange.” 

“The strangest part of it all is coming,” Roger managed to 
tell him in a voice that he did not recognize as his own. “I’ve an 
idea we’re both due for the biggest surprise of the evening. 
Turn ont the rest of those lights, please.” 


“Go!” she 


Roger Allison kept Mildred waiting some time before he 
opened the door and stepped out of the library. As he crossed 
the floor towards her he experienced an actual physical dizziness, 
for it seemed to him that he had never beheld beauty of such 
poignant appeal as hers. Her eyes were feverishly bright, the 
pallor of intense emotion emphasized two hectic spots of color 
upon her cheeks. She had difficulty in speaking, but once she 
found her voice she plunged straight to the point as if fearful 
that her courage would ebb if she delayed. 

“Tdidit. ’llpaythepenalty. Youmust haveknownallthetime.” 

“No. The evidence was confusing.” — 

“J—there’s nothing more for me to say, is there? You’ll— 
take me away, of course?” When the District Attorney nodded, 
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implored. ‘For pity's sake, go ! Everything is explained. They know who—did it.” 


she flinched, turned away. “Very well! There’s no use keeping 
the others here. Let them go, please.” 

“Some of them have gone—Miss Eaton, Dunn, Cruick- 

_“Send the others away too. This clears up everything. The 
last train has gone but I’}l send them in by motor. I—I’m pretty 
well shaken; I don’t want to face them.” ; 

Allison eyed her curiously. “You can’t imagine what a sur- 
prise your note was,” he said, “especially inasmuch a8 another 
person had already confessed to the crime.” 

“TI know—Prince Adhikari. But his story is too utterly fan- 
tastic. I should have spoken svoner, but I was too confused, too 
horrified to—to know what I was doing or what I ought to do. 


I’ll tell everything tomorrow when I’ve had time to collect myself. 
Don’t question me now. Surely it’s enough if I admit I did it, 


isn’t it? You see I—hardly know what I’m saying.” 

“T didn’t mean Adhikari. Of course, credits his 
statement.” 

“Somebody—else confessed?” 

“Ves,” 

Mildred closed her eyes, swayed; Allison took her by the arm 
and steadied her. He discovered that she was shaking wretchedly. 


When she finally looked up at him it was with the wildness of 
utter panic. “‘Who?” she gasped. “Tell me——” 
“Mr. Harman.” 


Gradually the woman ceased (Continued on page 118) 
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IDDLETOWN is a medium-sized place where every- 


body knows what everybody else is doing. A double 

life in Middletown would be as impossible as.a 

secret Fourth of July 
celebration. 

Consequently the long-drawn-out 
affair of Jim Wesley and Margaret 
Bailey had become a town institu- 
tion. People discussed it as they 
would the weather and everybody 
approved. 

It began during the war and flowed 
smoothly on year after year. 

Jim was intensely ambitious. He 
made the most of a war record which 
did not get him much beyond Paris, 
but it was the common opinion that 
Margaret’s clever political sense, 
inherited from her father, an old 
wheel-horse of the party, was 
responsible for making him a mem- 
ber of the city council and later 
prosecuting attorney. Why they 
did not marry or at least become 
engaged was a mystery which baffled 
the social experts as much as it 
baffled Miss Bailey herself. She 
devoted much time to wondering 
about this, but assumed, as did 
everybody else, that in good time all 
would end happily. It was woman’s 
place to await man’s pleasure, 
although she sometimes thought 
this convention a very bad one, 

And then, after keeping company with Margaret for eight 
years, by which time all her other suitors had withdrawn from 
the contest, Jim suddenly electrified the community by falling 
heavily for a visiting flapper. The interest of Miss Alys Claire 
Benson, of New York and Lenox, in James Wesley dated from 
the moment she heard he was headed straight for the U. S. 
Senate via the mayoralty and the House of Representatives. 

The announcement of his engagement to her came out of a 
clear sky after a whirlwind courtship conducted during the month 
that Margaret Bailey was away. The news precipitated a storm 
of comment ninety percent pro-Bailey. 

Miss Bailey received her first intimation of the engagement 
from the morning paper. She stared blankly at the printed sheet 
which had such an impersonal way of breaking hearts. 

Yes, it was a real tragedy. 

She arose and for a long time regarded herself in the mirror. 
Here she was, at thirty-four, by nature a nest-builder, committed 
to a life of spinsterhood by the sudden whim—she couldn’t be- 
lieve it more—that had turned Jim’s fancy to the Eastern society 

, girl who had dazzled the local Lotharios. To mask her deep 
, hurt, she wrote him a friendly little note of congratulation. 


“And now to face my commiserating friends!” 

But when Margaret Bailey went out with smiling face to hide 
her disappointment and humiliation, she was greeted by marked 
friendliness on every side. A com- 
mittee of women approached her at 
once with an invitation to organize 
the woman vote of Colfax County. 

Margaret considered. She knew 
she was at a crossroads. She might 
go on and become an old-fashioned, 
sour old maid. 

But the world had changed. 
Matrimony was no longer woman’s 
one and only objective. Equality 
of rights had opened a magic door 
of opportunity which all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could 
never close again. A jilted maiden 
had weapons to force men to eat out 
of her hand and pretend they liked it. 
Margaret Bailey accepted the offer. 

After an exclusive wedding in 
Lenox, a flood of announcement 
cards descended upon the electorate 
in Colfax County, and in a few 
weeks Mr. and Mrs. James Wesley 
returned and took up their residence 
in the Grand Hotel. Jim again put 
on his worn slouch hat and service 
button and reassuming his demo- 
cratic pose, embarked on his cam- 
paign for mayor. He was con- 
scious of the undercurrent of 
: feeling against him. 

“Now, dearest,” he said to his wife, “you’re going to meet a 
lot of people you won’t care for, but if you love me, treat ’em 
nice if it gag$ you. We’ll need their help.” 

One of the first bits of news that filtered out of the Grand Hotel 
was that Mrs. Wesley always had her breakfast in bed, consumed 
many cigarets and offered liquor—from mysterious sources—to 
astounded callers. This was judged smart and metropolitan 
by the social crust of Middletown, but everybody else 
frowned. 

“The idea! And her the wife of the prosecuting attorney!” 

One afternoon Mrs. Murphy, wife of the political boss of 
Colfax County, accompanied by Mrs. Henson and Mrs. Neubolt, 
wives of other political powers, called to pay their respects. 
Mrs. Wesley received them in a smart afternoon gown with a 
generous dripping of pearls. 

“How nice of you to come,” she murmured, while inwardly 
appalled by their costumes. ‘‘We must be friends,” she added. 
“Mr. Wesley wants me to be friendly with everybody.” The 
ladies stared and then exchanged glances. “Do you know, I 
adore this quaint little town. The people are so—so kind of 
democratic and all. Do you play Mah Jong?” she asked. 

“Play what?” asked Mrs. Murphy stiffly. 

“Mah Jong. It’s all the rage.” 

“T never heard of it,” said Mrs. Murphy. ‘What is it?” 

“It’sa Chinese game.” Mrs. Wesley then gave a brief history 
of the game and how it was invented by an emperor who would 
not allow the common people to play it. 

Mrs. Murphy sniffed and again exchanged glances with Mrs. 
Neubolt, who likewise had not heard of Mah Jong. 

“Or shall we play some bridge?” asked Mrs. Wesley. “Of 
course you play bridge.” 

The ladies acknowledged their deficiency in that direction. 
Mrs. Wesley of New York and Lenox then offered them tea, 
which being declined, she archly asked if they would prefer some- 
thing stronger. 

“Tt’s good stuff,” she assured them. ‘You needn’t be afraid 
of it. Jim just got it at an appallingly high price and it’s 
guaranteed pre-war.” 

The three wives of the political powers shuffled uneasily. 

“T don’t drink,” said Mrs. Henson. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the young hostess. “I supposed every- 
body drank these days. In the East you wouldn’t know there 
was such a thing as Prohibition.” 
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Mrs. Wesley, almost despairing of finding a topic in which they 
were interested, decided they would be able to discuss politics. 
“How do you think the campaign is going? I do hope Jim is 
elected mayor, for then he will j 

have a much better chance to go 
to Congress and the Senate. I’d 
love to live in Washington. It’s 
the most diverting place. Don’t 
you think so?” 

The three ladies confessed they 
had never been to Washington, 
after which they solemnly arose 
and departed. 

That night Alys related the 
details of the call to her husband. 
“T was just as nice as though they 
were our own sort of people.” He 
winced. “I’m sure. they were 
pleased as Punch by the demo- 
cratic way I treated them.” 

Two evenings later Alys abruptly 
pointed to a piece in the evening 
paper. ‘Who is this Margaret 
Bailey? I see her name in the 
papers all the time. Is she one of 
these dreadful woman politicians?” 
She watched her husband. Things 
had begun to reach her ears. 

He yawned slightly. ‘Yes, she’s 
gone in for politics and is organiz- : 
ing the women. A nice sort of girl,” he added indifferently. 
“By the way, a funny thing happened today——” 

“Do you know her?” persisted his wife. 

“Why, of course. I know everybody in Middletown. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! I just wondered.” ; 

He glanced at her sharply. ‘Has somebody been talking?” 

Her lips trembled. ‘‘Isn’t she an old sweetheart of yours?” 
she burst out. 

He reached for her hand and drew her to his lap. ‘Now, don’t 
let your imagination run wild. Miss Bailey is an old friend, that’s 
all. I’ve known her for years. There was never anything be- 
tween us.” With a smother of caresses he effectually headed off 
further cross-examination. 

Wesley’s campaign was not progressing satisfactorily. His 
managers knew the reason but hesitated to tell him. Mr. Murphy 
finally took the bull by the horns. 

“Jim,” he said, “I don’t want to hurt your feelings but I be- 
lieve we'd get along better if—if your wife would go away for a 
while. She is young and doesn’t understand our local politics.” 

Wesley was politician enough to recognize the force of 
Murphy’s suggestion. Just yesterday she had appeared at 
one of his meetings in the factory district elaborately and 
expensively gowned. She had a rare genius for saying and doing 
the wrong thing and yet she thought she was helping her 
husband in every way. 

“Tt’s such fun, electioneering,” she exclaimed. ‘All the 
wives of English statesmen help their husbands.” She clasped 
her hands beseechingly. “Oh, Jamie, do you suppose I could 
make some speeches for you?” 

He shuddered. He knew she could help him most if she were 
at least a thousand miles away. But how could he tell her? 

“Last night,” she went on, “I went to hear that Bailey woman. 
Such enthusiasm! They cheered everything she said, yet 
she’s no orator. Just plain talk—I’m sure I could do as well.” 

“Margaret is a smart girl,” remarked her husband, thought- 
lessly, for it drew upon him a sudden torrent of words which he 
at last subdued in the usual way. 

“Alys,” he remarked casually the following morning, ‘“‘we are 
now going into the hottest part of the campaign. I’m afraid I’ll 
have to neglect you fearfully. Wouldn’t it be a good time for you 
to run down and see your folks? It’ll break my heart to be sepa- 
rated from you even for a moment but——”’ 

“Oh, Jamie, my place is by your side at a time like this!” 

“Yes, I know, dearest, but you can’t be with me at these deadly 
conferences. And I’ll have to make a house-to-house canvass— 
it will be a horrible grind and you couldn’t help me. Just before 
the election you can return and be in at the grand finish.” 
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At last she was persuaded and Wesley’s managers breathed 


a sigh of relief as she departed. 


“Now, Jim,” they said, “the next thing for you to do is make 
your peace with Margaret Bailey. 
If she is with you, you win. 
Try to square yourself with her. 
You probably know there are a lot 
of people in this town who think 
you gave her a raw deal.” 

“Tl do what I can,” answered 
Wesley sullenly. 


to have to go to her for help, but 
he did it and was received with her 
old-time friendliness. 

“You can elect me, Margaret,” 
he urged. “I want your help.” 

She was non-committal. Three 
times he called at her house, 
pleading for her support. He 
attended several of her meetings 
and sought in other ways to convey 
the impression that there was 
a complete restoration of their 
friendly relations. 

Middletown sat up. The board 
of local intelligence buzzed with 
excitement, and not one but 
several took it upon themselves to 
acquaint the absent Alys with all 
the details of Jim’s revived interest in Margaret Bailey. Alys cut 
her visit short and returned post-haste. She began an indignant 
attack on “that Bailey woman” the minute she got off the train. 

Mr. Murphy and Mr. Henson and Mr. Neubolt threw up their 
hands in despair. “Jim,” they said unfeelingly, “if you don’t 
muzzle that wife of yours you'll be buried so deep on election 
day they’ll never be able to dig you out.” 

Miss Bailey did not reply to the reckless innuendoes of Mrs. 
Wesley. She pursued her way even-tempered and smiling. 
Never a word against James Wesley—but also never a word in 
his favor. She had an adroit political sense. She knew the 
strength of the women’s organization which she had built up, and 
she knew it was solidly behind her. 

James Wesley was snowed under at the election. The women’s 
vote crucified him, and as the returns came in he saw his hopes 
for Congress and higher places collapse. 

“T’m glad of it,’ consoled his wife. ‘I hate this miserable 
little town. If you had been elected mayor we-would have had 
to live here. Now you must run for Congress and then we can 
live in Washington.” 

Jim looked at her sadly and buried his face in his hands. 

His crowning humiliation came the next day when an editorial 
in the leading paper proposed the name of Miss Margaret Bailey 
as the next Congressman from the district. 
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It was a terrific blow to his pride ° 
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APIDOWITZ, the Schnorrer, 
sat in Milken’s Café gazing 
dreamily out of the window. 
It was a sunny day; the row 

of tenement houses across the street 
was bathed in effulgent light. To 
Lapidowitz they looked like palaces. 
The dirty-faced children romping in the 
streets, in momentary danger of being 
run over by a truck, seemed like angels 
at play. 

Jake, the sniffling waiter, shuffling 
along with a tray of food, brushed into 
the Schnorrer by accident and spilled a 
few drops of hot coffee on Lapidowitz’s 
sleeve. Milken, the proprietor, who had 
witnessed the incident, hastened for- 
ward. 

“Tt ain’t his fault,” he said quickly, 
“and you ain’t going to collect a drink 
for damages. You got your feet stick- 
ing out all over the place. If you want 
to bum around here all day you better 
take a corner table.” 

Lapidowitz gazed at him in surprise. 

“T didn’t said it was his fault, did I?” 
he protested mildly “Jake is a good 
fellow. I know he didn’t mean it. And 
I don’t want a drink.” 

For an instant Milken gazed at him, 

ess. Then, sinking into a chair, 
he leaned forward and quite solicitously 
he asked: “Ain’t you feeling good?” 

For a moment Lapidowitz stroked 
his beard and returned the other’s gaze. 
Then: ‘‘Milken,” he said, ‘was you 
ever in love?” 

Milken rose to his feet. ‘A bum like you!” he exclaimed. Then 
he walked behind the counter and began to check up his outstand- 
ing accounts. : 

Lapidowitz smiled sadly. He was in that chastened mood 
when if Milken had punched him on the nose he would have re- 
gretted that he had not another nose to offer. He felt kindly 
toward all the world. 

“Milken,” he said presently, approaching the counter, “could 
I bring a lady here for supper?” 

Milken turned over a few pages of his account book. ‘Here it 
is,” he said. “Twenty-eight dollars and sixty-three cents.” 

“Oh, that’s the old account!” said Lapidowitz. 

“Sure it is,” replied Milken testily. ‘D’ye expect to open a 
new account when vou don’t pay the old one? Is that a new 
finance business?” 

“Just once for supper,” pleaded Lapidowitz. ‘“‘Ain’t you got 
a heart?” 

nines stared at him. “Who is she?” he demanded. 


Lapidowitz actually blushed. ‘Mrs. 
Steinberg,” he replied. 

Milken’s eyes opened wide. ‘You don’t 
mean old Glue Steinberg’s widow?” he 


asked, and, when Lapidowitz had nodded: 
“You don’t think she’d bother with a 
Schnorrer like you, do you? She got money. 
How did you ever get to know her, anyway? 
She got a squint in her eye but her money is all right.” 

“But you didn’t said yet whether I could have credit for 
supper,” persisted Lapidowitz. 

“Oh, I guess I could take a chance!” said Milken somewhat 
more amiably. “Anyway it don’t do no harm to have customers 
like that seen in here. How did you ever get acquainted with her?” 

“Just a accident,” replied Lapidowitz eagerly. “I seen a lot 
of people go into the house next door to Lubarsky’s office and 
as I just happened to be asking Lubarsky to lend me two dollars 
and he said no, I thought I’d go in and see what was the matter. 
And they told me that old Glue Steinberg was dead so I went up 
to his widow and told her how sorry I was. That’s how I got 
a acquaintance with her.” 

“Did you know old Steinberg?” asked Milken in surprise. 

“Me?” exclaimed Lapidowitz. “I never laid eyes on him. 
But you got to feel sorry for a lady what lost her husband.” 

There was something of admiration in the look which Milken 


‘bestowed upon the Schnorrer. 
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“Lapidowitz,” he said, “for a bum and a fool you got more 
pe than the whole United States with Africa thrown in for a 

rgain.”” 

Moe Steinberg and his brother Izzy had always been active 
in the life of the Ghetto and as they looked pretty much 
alike and had the same habits and the same manners, they came 
to be distinguished, the one from the other, by the business in 
which they had made their fortune. Moe had made his money 
in the glue business while Izzy had devoted himself to a 
chain of “gents’ furnishing” stores. Consequently they had 
been designated Glue Steinberg and Sox Steinberg. All 
of which is merely chronicled here to keep the record straight. 

Mrs. Glue Steinberg belonged to the mothering type; having 
no children of her own, she had always mothered her husband. 
And now that he had been gathered into the bosom of Abraham 
she was eager to mother someone else. Lapidowitz had appealed 
to her as one who needed mothering. Had she consulted Milken 
he would have told her of a dozen other things that Lapidowitz 
needed. The fact that she had never laid eyes upon the Schnorrer 
before did not weigh with her. A newly bereaved widow of the 
mothering type feels kindly toward all the world. 

The following day Milken was quite impressed to behold 
Lapidowitz enter his place in company with the rich widow. He 
ushered them to the best table and took great pains to point out 
to Mrs. Steinberg the merits of the stuffed cabbage, which was 
the specialty on his bill of fare that night. 

“Don’t talk so much about it,” said Lapidowitz in his grandest 
manner. “Just bring it on. I know it’s good.” ‘ 

“You ought to,” snapped Milken resentfully. ‘You got about 
twenty portions on your bill.” 

The widow laughed merrily and Lapidowitz, unabashed, 
grinned. When Milken had departed to give the order, 
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Mrs. Steinberg turned to her 
host. “Do you really owe 
him money?” she asked. 

“Sure,” said Lapidowitz. 
“T owe lots of people money. 
I got a lot of hard luck.” 

“Poor man!” she ex- 
claimed. Steinberg 
said it always made him 
crazy to owe money. It 
must be a dreadful feeling.’’ 

“Oh, you get used to it!” 
replied Lapidowitz. “But 
it’s all changed with me now. 
I’m going to work and save 
up money. And then I’m 
going to get married and 
settle down.” 

“How lovely!” exclaimed 
the widow. “And could I 
ask who the lady is?” 

Lapidowitz mustered all his soulfulness and tried to project 
it into his gaze. ‘Such a question!” he exclaimed. ‘Could there 
be two angels in the world?” 

The widow blushed becomingly and turned the conversation 
to the subject of weather. And after that, between mouthfuls of 
cabbage stuffed with chopped beef and liver, they talked of such 
matters as were mutually interesting to a kind-hearted widow 
who did not want to listen to a declaration of affection and a 
middle-aged Schnorrer who mistook a possible prospect of a life 
of idleness for a feeling of the divine passion. 
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True to his determination, Lapidowitz set out the next morn- 
ing to look for work. It was no easy matter for him to find con- 
genial occupation. A Grand Street dry-goods store offered him 
a post as night watchman but Lapidowitz did not care to work 
at night. A position with a hardware store as porter and general 
factotum was out of the question because he did not like to lift 
heavy packages. He would not dream of doing clerical work be- 
cause he was too restless to sit at a desk all day long, while’ the 
position of waiter or salesman did not appeal to him because he 
did not like to stand on his feet very long at a time. : 

The inspiration finally seized him to call upon Mulcahey, the 
owner of the livery stable on Delancey Street. And here his 
visit was opportune. 

“It’s just hoping I was that someone would come along,” said 
Mulcahey. “I ain’t promisin’ ye a regular job, but if ye’ll take 
out that open barouche with the sorrel team I’ll be givin’ ye five 
dollars a day.” 

“Tt ain’t a bad idea,” said Lapidowitz. “What kind of a job 
is it? A funeral or a wedding?” 

“Tt ain’t neither. It’s old Appelbaum over on Orchard Street. 
He’s been sick or something or other and his folks want _ drove 
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gentle-like around the Park. Ye’ll be taking good care 
of him and the horses and it’s five dollars for ye. If not, ye 
might be remembering the punch in the jaw I gave you last 
year and be expecting one or two more just like it.” 


Between these two, as you can see, there was no misunder- 


standing. Mulcahey was sympathetic but his sympathy was 
tempered by a strict sense of justice. And he knew Lapidowitz. 

“Old Appelbaum, the rich baker?” asked Lapidowitz. 

“That’s him,” replied Mulcahey. “And if I hear about you 
asking him for a “. or snything like that, r ll be breaking your 
nec 

“Could I have a couple of dollars in price asked the 
Schnorrer. 

“Sure you could,” said Mulcahey with a grin. “When I’m 
paying ye, I’ll give you two dollars in advance of the other three. 
There won’t be one second between them. But you don’t get the 
first penny until you’ve done a day’ s work.” 


At a first genes: Meyer Appelbanss seemed to be a very old and 
feeble man. Two women whom Lapidowitz judged to be his 
daughters helped him solicitously into the old-fashioned open 
barouche. They wrapped rugs around him, buttoned his coat 
collar and gave-Lapidowitz strict orders to be careful, to drive 
slowly and to minister to his comfort. 

“He’s a little bit hard of hearing,” one of them explained. 

A shrewder observer, however, might have suspected that his 
weakness was merely the result of recent illness. His shoulders 
were broad, his chest well rounded and in his eyes there was a 
light and a keenness somewhat out of keeping with the debility 
of old age. As they drove off, Lapidowitz turned in his seat and 
spoke to his passenger. 

“Fine weather what we got,” he said. Appelbaum smiled 
amiably and cupped his hand behind his ear. “It ain’t im- 
portant enough to-yell out,” said Lapidowitz, turning his face 
toward the horses. . 

He had:not driven theese blocks when he beheld Mrs. Steinberg 
walking briskly up.the street. He touched the horses with his 
whip and they started off with a bound which*nearly unseated the 
driver and tilted, Mr. Appelbaumi’s silk hat to a rakish angle. 
Lapidowitz drove alongside the curb and-called to her. 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to come for a ride in the Park?” he asked, 
beaming upon her. “It’s such a lovely day.” Mrs. Steinberg 
gazed questioningly at the figure huddled on the rear seat of the 
barouche. “That’s Mr. Appelbaum,” explained Lapidowitz with 
a sweep of his hand. ‘“‘He’s the rich old baker, you know. He’s 
ee of hearing so you don’t got to bother about him. Jump 
right ‘in.’ 

For a moment Mrs. Steinberg stood hesitating. And then just 
the faintest smile upon Mr. Appelbaum’s face and the slightest 
twinkle in his eyes decided her. She stepped into the carriage. 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Appelbaum,” she said. “You have 
been sick, haven’t you? You got.tovbe careful of this kind of 
weather.” And as Lapidowitz drove on she began to adjust the 
old man’s rugs comfortably about him. 

“Tt’s a nice day, ain’t it?” said Mr. Appelbaum. 

Lapidowitz turned around. “You got to yell loud if you talk 
to him,” he said. “He don’t hear good.” 

“T had a bad bronchitis,” yelled Mr. Appelbaum, “and some- 
times it goes to my ears.” Like most people afflicted with tem- 
= deafness he felt it necessary to raise his own voice when he 
spoke 

er know what it is,” yelled Mrs. Steinberg sympathetically. 
“My husband had the same trouble once.” And just then, as 
Lapidowitz narrowly averted a head-on collision with a truck, 
Mr. Appelbaum yelled at him: 

“Say, you better keep your eyes in front. It’s no use driving 
with the back of your head.” 

Until they reached the Park Lapidowitz devoted himself to 
driving, but inasmuch as both his passengers were shouting at the 
top of their voices he had no difficulty in following their conversa- 
tion. The helplessness: of Mr. Appelbaum appealed to the 
widow and she urged him to take care of his health. 

“My health is all right,” he yelled. “Tt’ s only the bronchitis 
what is bothering me.” 

“Maybe the air isn ’t good for you,” aed the widow. 

“T got to breathe,” yelled Mr. Appelbaum i in return. 

When they entered the Park the barouche began to ride more 
smoothly on the macadamiized- road and Lapidowitz, : after 


lighting a cigaret, turned sideways in his seat to take part in the. 


conversation. To his amazement he beheld the two of them con- 
versing in low tones. 
Mrs. Steinberg looked up at him and smiled. 


Lapidowitz in Love 


“My hus- 
band was just-like that. It came and went all of a sudden.” 


“Mr. Appelbaum can hear all riglit now,”’ she said. 


“That’s funny,” said Lapidowitz. ‘Suppose I stop here so we 
can all talk. It’s hard for me to drive and turn my head around 
all the time.” 

Mr. Appelbaum surveyed him long and deliberately. Then, 
in an icy tone: “Drive on up to that little path up there,”’ he 
said. “I think I’ll get out and take a little walk. The doctor 
said it would be good for me.” 

Lapidowitz, somewhat bewildered by the change in the old 
man’s manner, drove to the designated spot and started to climb 
down from his seat. 

“You better stay up there,” said Mr. Appelbaum. ‘The lady 
will help me out and somebody got to mind the horses. I couldn’t 
walk all the way home.” 

Mrs. Steinberg carefully assisted him from the carriage, took 
a rug over one arm and extended the other to Mr. Appelbaum. 

“You better lean on me,’’ she said. ‘You shouldn’t exert your- 
self too much.” A moment later they disappeared beyond a turn 
in the path. 

For a long time Lapidowitz sat dumfounded, gazing after 


‘them. Then slowly he lighted another cigaret. 


“Of all the cheek I ever seen,” he said aloud, “that old man got 
ninety-nine percent.” 

They were gone nearly half an hour. When they returned 
Mr. Appelbaum’s hand was resting upon the widow’s shoulder 
while her arm was supporting him around the waist. 

people was goneagood long time,” said Lapidowitz sourly. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Appelbaum, holding his hand to his 


ear. 
“Tt all came back again just now,” explained Mrs. Steinberg. 
“My husband was just like that.” 
“Maybe it would be safer if it came back and stayed back,” 
remarked Lapidowitz. 


The following afternoon Mulcahey again sent Lapidowitz to 
take Mr. Appelbaum for a ride. This time, the Schnorrer 
observed Mr. Appelbaum was able to enter the barouche with- 
out assistance. 

“He is much better,” said one of the young women who stood 
beside him. “The ride did him a lot of good.” 

As they drove off Lapidowitz turned to his passenger. 
back yet or is it gone?” he asked. 

“What’s that?” yelled Mr. Appelbaum, holding his hand 
behind his ear. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Lapidowitz. “Only today I guess we 
don’t stop to take on any more passengers.” But in this he was 
mistaken. 

“Stop at the lady’s house,” Mr. Appelbaum shrieked at him. 
“She is coming with.” 

Lapidowitz turned and glared at him. 
or your friend?” he demanded. 

“What did you say?” yelled Mr. Appelbaum 

“I was saying,” said Lapidowitz, deliberately, “that I got a 
idea your hearing is pretty good when you want to and pretty 
rotten when you don’t.” 

Mr. Appelbaum grinned. “It’s the bronchitis,’ he said. 
“And there’s the lady now.” 

Mrs. Steinberg was waiting in front of her house, dressed for 
the outing. She greeted Lapidowitz cordially and then inquired 
solicitously after Mr. Appelbaum’s health. 

“Did you put on the poultice what I recommended?.” 

“Sure I did. I feel a hundred percent better already,” replied 
Mr. Appelbaum. “You’re better as my doctor.” 

The barouche came to a stop in front of a tenement house. 

“What’s the matter now?” demanded Mr. Appelbaum. 

“I got to see somebody for a minute,” said Lapidowitz, 
descending from his seat. He entered the house and returned a 
few minutes later with a red-haired, grinning little boy. “This 
is my little friend Abie Harris,” he explained. “He wants to 
come along with us.” 

Mr. Appelbaum and Mrs. Steinberg exchanged glances. As the 
barouche entered the Park all doubt as to Lapidowitz’s motives 
disappeared. He handed the reins to the boy, clambered over 
the driver’s seat and settled himself opposite his two passengers. 

“So long we are having a party,” he said, “I might as well join 
in. Little Abie is a better dri river as 1 am. He sometimes works 


“Ts it 


“Say, is she my friend 


- for Mulcahey.” 


Mrs. Steinberg burst into a peal of laughter and into Mr. 
Appelbaum’s eyes came a twinkle of amusement. 

“That’s a idea,” said the latter. He studied the walks 
on each side of the road for a while and then pointed to a 
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We'll tell the world we're living high; 

We've climbed up here to tell you 

“ eat your hearty Campbell’s daily, 
your spirits mounting gaily! 


And what it says is: “Good Food!” 


Atempting, savory plateful of Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup is often just your idea of 
what a good meal should cS 


Yes, a meal! For this hearty and 
delicious soup is eaten by thousands daily 
as luncheon or supper. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup contains 
fifteen. different vegetables, each the best 
that any one can buy; beef broth that 
invigorates; cereals that nourish; herbs and 
seasoning that make it a treat to the taste. 


Thirty-two ingredients of the famous 
Campbell's quality! 


Many a time nothing will appeal to you 
but this soup. 
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bench under a tree. “Let us get out and sit 
on that bench for a while,” he said. “We will 
send for some lunch and cigars and have a 
picnic.” 

From the bench they could see one of the 
exits of the Park. Mr. Appelbaum called 
Lapidowitz’s attention to it. 

“Would you mind going over there on the 
next block,” he said, “and buying a box of 
cigars and some apples? Here’s ten dollars. 
Get the finest cigars they got.” 

Lapidowitz departed with alacrity. Making 
purchases with other people’s money always 
appealed to him. He bought a box of cigars 
for five dollars and asked the dealer to mark 
eight dollars on the outside of the package. 
He purchasgd only two apples but six pears. 
He did not care for apples. He then returned 
to the Park bench. ' 

But Mr. Appelbaum and the widow had 
vanished. Nor was there any sign of the ba- 
rouche or of Abie, the red-haired boy. 

For quite a long time Lapidowitz stood gaz- 
ing dumbly first at the unoccupied bench and 
then at the deserted road. His mind at that 


at the top of his voice. 

As this is a — of Lapidowitz and not of 
Mr. Appelbaum’s love affair, it is needless to 
repeat the conversation that took place 


between the old man and the widow as Abie 
drove them rapidly down-town. Suffice it 
that, for his age, the old baker was a wonderful 
worker. Before they had reached Grand Street 
he had convinced Mrs. Steinberg that her duty 
to humankind consisted entirely of taking full 
charge of him and his health without a mo- 
ment’s delay. And when Abie was about to 
turn into Grand Street Mr. Appelbaum called 
to him: “Go straight ahead. Down by the 
City Hall where they give out them marriage 
licenses.” 

Lapidowitz went straight to Abie’s home and 
finding that the boy had not yet returned, left 
word for him to come to Milken’s Café. There 
the Schnorrer sat for three hours at a window 
table where he could watch the street. Had 
he seen Mulcahey he was prepared to make his 
escape through the rear of the building. It 
was Abie, however, who came first. 

“The old man gave me two dollars,” he ex- 
plained, “and a letter for you.” 

“Where did you leave the carriage?” asked 
Lapidowitz anxiously. 

‘In the stable,” said the boy. “Mr. Mul- 
cahey says he is going to break your neck.” 

“And where did the lady go?” 

“She is by the old man,” he replied. “They 
went first by the City Hall to get a what-d’ 
ye-callum—a marriage paper—and then they 
went by a restaurant where they told me to go 
back. Do you want me for anything else?” 

Lapidowitz calmly surveyed the lad’s 
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countenance fora moment. Then: ‘No, Abie,” 
he said kindly. ‘‘You’re a little bum what 
ain’t to be trusted, but I guess you’re too young 
to know better. You better go home and don’t 
let me lay eyes on you no more.” 

He then turned to the letter. 

“Dear Mr. Lapidowitz,” it ran. “I’m much 


-obliged to you for introducing me to the finest 


lady I ever met. Please keep the box of cigars 
and the change with my compliments. The 
lady also sends regards. You will be glad to 
know that I am feeling much better already. 
Yours truly, M. Appelbaum.” 

“You look kind of bluish,” said Milken, the 
proprietor, who had approached the table. 
“Did you got bad news?’ 

Lapidowitz slowly tore the paper into bits. 
“T guess, Milken,” said he slowly, “money 
always goes to people what got money.” 

“That ain’t nothing new,” said Milken. 

“T got a box of cigars for a present,” the 
Schnorrer went on. “You know I don’t smoke 
cigars—only cigarets. How much will you 
give for them? They cost eight dollars.” 

Milken opened the box, sniffed at the cigars 
and felt them with the touch of an expert. 

“Whoever says them cigars cost eight dol- 
lars is a liar,” he said. “I'll give you two and 
a half dollars cash or take three dollars off 
your account.” 

Lapidowitz gazed at him reproachfully. 

“You too,” he said. “A heart like a stone. 
Give me the cash.” 


Lapidowitz again pursues the genile art of getting something for nothing in Bruno Lessing’s hilari- 
ous comedy, “Lapidowitz Witnesses,’ in Cosmopouitan for July. 
matically, as well as the two other summer issues, if you will follow the simple plan on page 186. 


The Man Who Hated His Wife 


Potentate’s would be altogether too much, a 
thoroughly inartistic piece of exaggeration. 

“Madame!” I exclaimed, “I only wish I 
could, but you must realize how very difficult 
my position is in this matter. I know your 
husband so very little. And besides”—sud- 
denly the ice pail rose before me in the darkness 
—*“besides, I have received nothing but hos- 
pitality at his hands. I have drunk his cham- 
pagne. How can I interfere? How can I 
take any steps which might end in his incar- 
ceration in a lunatic asylum?” 

“When you spik I understand no t’ing.” 

I realized that in my excitement I had been 
talking with voluble rapidity. Now I bent 
forward in the direction in which I believed 
Madame to be located—I was beginning to 
get confused, to lose my bearings, as one easily 
may in the dark—and said very slowly: 

“Your husband has given me champagne, 
iced champagne. That makes my position 
very delicate. Champagne! you understand? 
Cham-pagne!” 

That word, pronounced first English, then 
French fashion, evidently got home to what 
Madame no doubt thought of as her brain. 
For she replied with unexpected lucidity: 

“Tl donne toujours du champagne. ’E give 
champagne to all. In France ’e give cham- 

e, in Italie, in Japon, dans les Indes. When 
f say ‘’Elp! everyone ’e say ‘Cham e!” 

This was a veritable heart cry and it did not 
leave me unmoved. 

There was something genuinely pathetic and 
terrible in the thought of this poor and in- 
effective lady being whirled about the habitable 
globe by the extraordinary being she had some- 
how—how I could not conceive—had somehow 
married, being whirled about the globe, and 
when she appealed in all the languages of the 
nations for help in her doubtless very grave 
dilemma, being met always by the same very 
pagne!”’ Something ter- 


brief remark, “Cham 
rible in it, but something irresistibly comic, 
too! And in the dark I saw men of all nations, 
in all quarters of the world, being caught by the 
Potentate as they emerged from the restaurant 


(Continued from page 50) 


of hotels de luxe, and held captive by the ice 
pail, while Madame sat in the offing, peeping 
at them over her upside down newspaper and 
realizing that yet another possible rescuer was 
being rendered impotent by the cruel gen- 
erosity of the Brazilian phenomenon. And the 
farcical comedy of it struck away the tragedy 
out of my mind, and I began to laugh. 

That was dreadful, but I couldn’t help it 
any more than a man with a keen sense of 
humor can help laughing in church when any- 
thing ridiculous happens there. I laughed. I 
shook with laughter. My whole body quivered 
and was convulsed with laughter. And tears 
of laughter ran out of my eyes and down my 
laughing face. But through it all I was intent 
on not making a noise. Some, I hope gentle- 
manly, instinct prompted the avoidance of the 
roar. And I believe this praiseworthy en- 
deavor would have been crowned with success 
if just at the crisis of my convulsion the thin 
voice out of the darkness had not exclaimed: 

“°Elp me, sair! Aidez moi! Aiutatemi, 
Signorino!” And then, though she knew 
surely by this time I didn’t understand Ger- 
man: “Helfen Sie mir! Er ist verriickt.” 

I think it was the German that finished me 
off. Anyhow, when she said the last words I 
saw all the nations, represented by their male 
populations, round the Potentate’s ice pail, 
and I let out one of the biggest bursts of 
laughter that probably ever broke from the 
frame of a man. 

Long ago in a French farce called “Les sur- 
prises du divorce” I saw Coquelin ainé in a 
laughing scene. He began to laugh and he 
couldn’t stop. His laughter escaped entirely 
from control, like Frankenstein’s monster. It 
dominated him, it devastated him, it ransacked 
him from top to toe, it reduced him finally to 

.a sort of human jelly, but still he went on 
laughing. The mind had long since ceased 
from laughing, but the body couldn’t stop 
laughing. It was doubled up with laughing 
while the mind looked on shocked. 

So I laughed that night in the lift with 
Madame. I thought of her marriage to the 
Potentate at the mature age of forty-three, and 


It will come to you auto- 


laughed. I thought of her traveling three 
times round the globe with him, doing nothing 
except read foreign newspapers upside down, 
and laughed. I thought of the Potentate’s 
gradually going mad under the stress of her 
impotent companionship, and laughed. I 
thought of the Potentate’s rendering all the 
knights-errant who might have succored the 
poor lady innocuous by means of iced cham- 
gne, and laughed. I thought of her being 
icked on board a ship bound for Brazil, and 
laughed. I thought of her being strangled by 
the Potentate in Java, and shrieked with 
laughter. Yes, I grieve to say it, that final 
vision of tragedy made me throw back my head 
in the by then almost suffocating darkness and 
laugh till my knees gave way. 

How long I laughed I shall never know. But 
at length human nature seemed to go on strike 
from sheer exhaustion. My mind had long 
since stopped laughing, or even smiling. Now 
the last drops of laughter oozed—so I felt it— 
out of the squeezed sponge of my body. The 
tears of laughter began to dry on my cheeks, 
and in another moment I should have returned 
to my normal self-possession when just at the 
psychological moment I heard the thin voice 
say in the darkness, ‘Why you laugh, sair?” 

And that set me off again. ~ 

When at last I did finally and permanently 
stop, stop “for good and all,” I felt physically 
exhausted and mentally very much ashamed of 
myself. I realized that I must have made a 
quite tremendous row and wondered whether 
my terrible outburst of merriment had been 
carried by the lift shaft, as by a sound con- 
ductor, into the farthest corners of the hotel. 
If so, what would people think? When a man 
shouts with laughter in a dark lift stuck be- 
tween two floors the most natural supposition 
would surely be that he is singularly devoid of 
proper feeling. And when it is known—as I 

ized that it must by this time be known in 
the hotel—that his companion in misfortune is 
an elderly Brazilian lady, of permanently 
lugubrious temperament and entirely devoid of 
all sense of humor, and moreover that this lady 
is a total stranger to him, how must his conduct 


ai 


! moment was a blank. The duplicity that had 

been practised upon him was too vast to be 

grasped swiftly. But slowly it dawned upon 

him. And then, “The dirty loafer!’’ he cried, 


Can you afford to 
keep on washing 
clothes in the same 
exhausting, expen- 
sive way when 


Fels-Naptha will 


Are you sparing yourself the hard work of washing clothes 
by methods that tire you out and make you look old before 
your time? Are you fair to yourself? 

Of course, Fels-Naptha is no beauty restorer or balm for 
advancing years, but it takes away some of the very causes of 
age and ill-health—overwork and worry. | 

Put Fels-Naptha at work, and immediately you’ll find 
telief from the strain of hard rubbing—its real naptha makes 
dirt let go by soaking. 

And when you realize that your clothes have 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness—that deeper cleanliness that makes 
clothes wholesome, you will be quick to say with millions of 
other women that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 
For it is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and 
real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners 
at the same time, and in one economical golden bar. 

Order Fels-Naptha from your grocer, and start using it 
today. Treat yourself fairly by making your work lighter 


The original and genuine naptha soap, while safely getting your clothes cleaner. 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. TEST the sreater cle value of Fels-Na: Send 2c 
for sample ba: ddress Fels-Na Soap, Philudelohis. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR “ *hietine™ 
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appear to all decent and right-thinking people? 
My own laughter had rendered me deaf to 
any outside happenings, though not to the still, 
Brazilian voice enclosed with me in the 
lift, but now I found myself listening intently 
for noises from the hotel. Madame, after the 
question which had renewed my convulsions. 
had subsided into the death-like silence which 
had alarmed me at the beginning of our ad- 
venture. I conceived of her as finally stricken 
dumb by my shameless hilarity. But I was 
how concerned not with her but with the hotel. 
Our imprisonment could not be permanent. 
We should presently be enabled to emerge once 
more into the outer world. How should I be 
received there after what had just taken place? 
I listened as I don’t think I have ever listened 
either before or since. 


Presently I seemed to become aware of great 
confusion at a distance, of a confusion mani- 
festing itself in multitudinous noises which were 
all blended together into an indeterminate 
something that was neither sound nor silence. 
And I was obscurely conscious that the hotel 
must be in an uproar. 

Now what could be the cause of an uproar 
in the hotel? I asked myself the question and 
I immediately thought of the Potentate. 

I had now lost all count of time and really 
had not the remotest idea how long we had 
been shut up in the lift. Had we been there 
for a quarter of an hour, for an hour, for two 
hours? The Potentate had flung out into the 
night sometime after ten o’clock, and I had 
thought to retire to bed almost immediately 
after his departure. If Madame and I had 
been in the lift for half an hour or so it must 
be about eleven o’clock. But it might well be 
later. Possibly it was near midnight. I began 
to wonder at what hour the Potentate usually 
returned from his nocturnal excursions. 
Beneath us, it seemed to me now, the muffled 
uproar in the hotel was growing in volume. 

t could be the cause of such mysterious 
confusion in a hitherto well-ordered estab- 
lishment? Had the Potentate—— 

But I put the ugly thought from me. 

I realized that I had no definite idea what 
happened in a first-class hotel when a lift con- 
taining an elderly lady from Brazil and a com- 
paratively young Englishman stuck fast in the 
dark between two floors. The matter was out- 
side my experience of life. I could only guess 
and imagine. But guess and imagine as I 
might, the ugly conviction remained with me: 
“The Potentate has returned and has found 
out about the lift.” 

What he was doing in consequence of having 
found out, of course I couldn’t know. But 
having observed his demonstrations in the 
restaurant when an omelet was lacking in 
truffles or when a bottle of Burgundy wasn’t 
warmed to a nicety, I could deduce from them 
what he might well be capable of if he imagined 
that his honor was in question. And_ he 
wouldn’t be reasonable. At all times he was 
like a thoroughly unreasonable volcano. It 
would, I knew, be quite useless for me to tell 
him that I hadn’t deliberately arranged tor a 
short-circuit in order that I might secure an 
undisturbed téte-a-téte with Madame. He 
wouldn’t believe me. I remembered my re- 
iterated refusal to go out with him that night. 
By Jove, that would look bad too if he sus- 
pected anything! He would certainly bring 
that up against me. 

I found myself sweating profusely with heat 
and apprehension. 

“Why you laugh, sair?” said the thin voice. 

I began to understand in some degree why the 
Potentate had at any rate thought of strangling 
my companion. Why will women go back 
upon the past? Why will they rake u 
memories which are far best forgotten? It 
seemed to me now incredible that I had ever 
- laughed, and I was intensely irritated by this 
cross-examination upon a matter which was, as 


I recognized, very little to my credit, and which 
it was quite impossible for me to explain to 
anyone, least of all to Madame. For how 
could I possibly tell her the simple truth, which 
was that I had nearly died of laughing because 
I had been visualizing her assassination at the 


. hands of the Potentate in Java? 


“I can’t explain, Madame,” I said. “Please 
don’t ask me. Please forget all about-it. And 
now I beg you to tell me something. At what 
time = your husband usually come back?” 

“Sair ” 

“At what hour does your husband generally 
come in to go to bed?” 

“Sair?” 

Iclenched my hands. “A quelle heure votre 
mari—votre mari! Comprenez vous?—a quelle 
couche-t-il généralement?” 


I raised my fists, as the Potentate had raised 
his in the pantomime of the rtation to 
Brazil. “Vostro marito—capisce Lei? Vostro 
marito—a che ora va a letto?” 

“Sair?” 

“At what o’clock—a quelle heure—a che 
ora——”’ 

“T understand no t’ing!” 

“But you told me that you spoke Inglis— 
I mean English—French, Italian and even Ger- 
man. But you assured me—mais vous m’avez 
assuré que—ma Lei mi ha detto che Lei parlava 
quattro lingue, guattro lingue——” 

“When you spik I understand no t’ing.” 

The perspiration was dropping from me. I 
was bathed in it, partly on account of the 
intense heat generated in the lift shaft, but 
partly also, I ain certain, on account of my 
mental exasperation, my fear of the immediate 
future and my inability to induce my ex- 
traordinary companion to comprehend any 
mortal thing I said. That was it, then! She 
was one of those intolerable women who can’t 
comprehend one word of any language spoken 
to them. And I remembered that the Poten- 
tate had told me that Portuguese was the only 
language she understood, not that Portuguese 
was the only language she spoke. For all I 
knew she might be able to speak badly in all 
the living languages extant. But it was quite 
certain that she was totally incapable of grasp- 
ing the meaning of the simplest sentence in any 
one of them, however carefully spoken to her. 

Suddenly desperation rose in me. I resolved 
that somehow I would make this extraordinary 
being understand me. And I recollected hav- 
ing been told that the best way to force a very 
stupid or very ignorant or very obstinate person 
into comprehension of your meaning is to speak 
of something which vitally affects his, or her, 
comfort, safety or happiness—of money owed, 
for instance, or of food long overdue, or of per- 
sonal insecurity—such as danger to life or limb. 


I therefore crouched forward in the darkness - 


towards where I supposed Madame to be and 
said in a penetrating voice: “If you value 
your life on no account go to Java!’ 

“Sair?” came, to my great surprise, from 
immediately behind me. 

I spun round. “N’allez pas 4 Java, je vous 
en prie, Madame! Niallez jamais 4 Java!” 

me, sair!” 

“T’m trying to help you. Lei non deve 
andare a Java! Ha capito?” 

“When you spik I understand no t’ing.” 

“Don’t go to Java!” I roared. 


“ *Elp me, sair!” 

“T’m telling you ”” My voice failed me. 

“Aiutatemi, Signorino! Helfen Sie mir!” 

“T don’t understand Ger——” 

“Er ist verriickt! ’E ’ave give you cham- 

e but eis mad. E pazzo. zzissimo! 

onsieur, c’est un grand fou! Ich fiirchte 
mich vor ihm. Aber was soll ich thun? 
Niemand hilft mir, weil Sie alle zusammen von 
seinem Champagner getrunken haben. Ich bitte 
Sie—” 

“Madame, how many times must I tell you 
that I don’t under——” 
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“Wenn mir niemand helfen will weiss ich 
wirklich nicht was ich thun soll. Er ist mein 
Mann aber er hat mich nicht lieb. Wenn Sie 
nur-——” 

But at this point in our conversation a diver- 
sion occurred. The electric light gleamed out 
once more, and I found that I was standing up 
in the lift with my back to Madame and my 
face to the folding doors. I was about to turn 
round when the lift moved upwards and 
9 with a jerk. Concluding that at last 
we had reached floor number three I pulled the 
door inwards and was confronted by a wall. 
We had stuck again. 

But something—it seemed fatally—drew m: 
glance upwards and I saw above the wall, 
through the bottom of a grille, a pair of enor- 
mous feet and the beginnings of two mighty 

. They were immovable, like things put 
outside a bedroom door at night to be cleaned. 
Despite the bars which partially concealed 
them, I knew them for what they were—the 
Potentate’s feet and ankles—and I looked 
round at Madame. 

“For mercy’s sake,” I whispered, “don’t” 

The lift moved with a jerk and stuck again, 
I was now confronted by a mountainous pro- 
tuberance decorated with a cable chain of gold 
and a whole family of seals of various shapes 
and sizes. Again I turned my head. 

“For heaven’s sake!” I whispered urgently, 
“mind you don’t——” 

“Sair?” 

_ “Dites lui que—spiegate che quando voi 
siete venuto——” 

The lift glided smeothly upward, soppes 
gently, blandly almost, and I was face to face 
with the Potentate. His enormous black eyes 
were staring into mine. His Assyrian beard 
was thrust out towards me. He still wore the 
vast overcoat and enormous hat in which he 
had passed out into the night. 

“Tt isn’t my fault!” I began through the bars. 
“T assure you solemnly that——” 

He flung open the lift gate. I thought of 


course that he was going to assault me, but his: 


eves traveled fiercely beyond me to Madame, 
who was still seated in the corner and who now 
peeped out into the regained world exactly as 
she peeped over her newspapers. 

 Potentate looked at her and then at me 
in deadly silence. 

“T positively assure you,’ I began again, 
“T solemnly swear on my honor that——” 

He swept aside my excuses with a gesture. 
I stepped meekly out onto the landing. Ex- 
actly what happened then I don’t know. ButI 
suppose Madame must have summoned courage 
to get out of the lift of her own accord, for the 
next thing I remember was seeing her thin back 
and scratchy head of hair disappearing in the 
distance of the corridor. She seemed to creep 
round the corner and was gone. I was alone 
with the Potentate. 

He took out an immense gold watch and 
looked at it. “The electric light and power 
failed all over Naples at twenty minutes to 
eleven,” he said in the “Aida” bass. “It’s 
twelve o’clock now. You’ve been shut in there 
alone with her for an hour and twenty minutes.” 

“It wasn’t my fault! I positively assure 
you, I swear on my sacred honor, that it wasn’t 
my——’ 

“For an hour and twenty minutes—and you 
haven’t strangled her!” 

He stared into my eyes like one who regards 
a phenomenon, something which he sees but 
in which he finds it almost impossible to 
believe. 

Then without another word he turned and 
walking as it seemed to me with majestic con- 
tempt, disappeared round the corner of the 
corridor. 

I kept my room all next day. On the follo 
ing morning when I ventured out I lea 
from the polite young man at the bureau 
the Potentate and Madame had just set 
for Java. 


We speak of love at first sight. Will love die just as suddenly if, for instance, the loved one commits some despicable i 
act? That is the question answered in Robert Hichens’s next dramatic story, in an early CosMOPOLITAN 
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given in the second column below 


Two BOYS, just out of college, were 
erg, mo Fifth Avenue on a bus 
top. They were watching the stream 
of women— women every age, 
every type of costume and appearance, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon— 
the fashionable hour. 

“They look all right from up 
here,’’ remarked one of the boys, 
“but get down on the sidewalk, and 
just about one woman in ten reall: 
has 4 complexion. With 
rest it’s a matter 0; make-up.”’ 

These were real boys—and a real 


conversation. 


is no way of success- 
fully disguising a poor com- 
plexion. 

But by using the right hygienic 
methods, you can overcome its 
faults! 

Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its 
place. It you give this new skin 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Blackheads can overcome 
the right cleansing method 


the right treatment, you can gain 
a complexion so fresh, clear, 
radiant, that there will be nothing 
you need to conceal. 


To freeyour skin from blackheads 
Blackheads are a confession that 
you are not using the right clean- 
sing method for your skin. Use 


this treatment, and see how quick- 
ly blackheads will disappear— 


VERY night before retiring 

apply hot cloths to your face 
until the skin is reddened. Then 
with a rough washcloth work up 
Facial Soap and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly, always with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear hot water, then 
with cold. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. 

To remove blackheads 
formed, substitute a flesh brus' 
for the washcloth in this treat- 
ment. Then protect the fingers 
with a handkerchiefand press out 
the blackheads. 


This is onlysone of the famous 
skin treatments given inthe book- 
let, ““A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ 


which is ne d around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Geta cake of Woodbury’s today and 
find, in this booklet, the right treat- 
ment for your skin. See what a differ- 
ence even a week or ten days of this 
special care will make. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts a month or six w 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 
3-cake boxes. 


Three famous W skin preparations 
—guest size—for 10 cents 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
1606 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 

Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

is poor with the treatment booklet, “A Shin You 

to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
London, E.C. 4. in 


Cut ont this coupon and send it to us today 


at 
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A Crown Prince in Banishment 


not used to layin’ out nights, I reckon maybe 
. the chief engineer might let you curl up on an 

old sack on the engine room floor where it’s 

warm; that’s what the firemen do when 
_ they’re off watch. 

“There’s one consolation—you won’t get to 
do much sleepin’. After we get out of the Ohio, 
Hara or the other mate’ll be roustin’ you out 
every few minutes all through the night on 
account of us havin’ to make a landin’ every 
little while. We can’t have you eatin’ with the 
darkies, neither. I'll tell you what—whenever 
I happen to think of it I’ll send you down your 
share of the leavin’s in a separate tin pan and 
you can squat down anywheres and eat. Well, 
that’s settled, then; and let me tell you this, 
son, I’m mighty glad to be able to lend you a 
helpin’ hand.” With a pleased beam + his 
face, Cap’n Goddard thrust out a broad palm. 
“Just shake on it once and the bargain’s sealed. 
There—that’s it. Now you’re a member of 
my crew. Ain’t that bully?” 

The applicant recaptured a somewhat limp 
hand from the congratulatory grip of the 

jidan’s master. He seemed to experience 
a slight difficulty in finding language fitted to 
express his gratitude. All he could say was 
“Much obliged, suh,” and that much he got 
out with a sort of stiff gulp. He gulped again 
and wriggled his body and diffidently, almost 
with a touch of timidity, advanced a tentative 
counter-suggestion: ‘“Mebbe—mebbe it’d be 
better, rather than my puttin’ anybody out, 
ef—ef I just paid fur my ticket, suh?” 

“Oh no, you don’t want to be doin’ that! 
The way I’m fixin’ it up for you, your trip over 
to St. Louie won’t cost you a red cent—won’t 
cost you anything but a lot of work and some 
loss of sleep and maybe a few bruises and one 
thing and another, that’s all. Anyhow, we’re 
full up on the passenger list. Couldn’t jam 
another man, woman or child in if I tried. 
Don’t be so bashful, son. I can just look at 
you and tell you’re crazy to have Tip Hara for 
your boss. You better run on down now and 
report to him for duty. Right away he’ll prob- 
ably start in cussin’ you. But don’t let that 
bother you; you'll get used to it in no time. 
Cussin’ is just Tip’s regular way of talkin’.” 

“Yes, suh. But please, suh, ef you don’t 
mind, I just remembered somethin’ I forgot 
about. I ’spect I’d better run back up-town 
first and see about it.” 

“What was it you forgot?” A crispness 
crept into Cap’n Goddard’s voice.’ There 
was revealed a harder side to his nature. 

“Just—just somethin’.” 

“So? Well, you can go, but don’t you be 
gone long. Remember, a man’s word is his 
bond in this business; that’s the steamboat 
law. You be back here, mind, in not more 
than fifteen minutes from now at the out- 
side. Because we'll be out just as 
soon as they can get t last jag of to- 
bacco and peanuts on board. Where was it 
you said you had to go on that private errand 
of yours?” 

“Just—just up the street here a little piece.” 
The new helper waved an arm with a curve 
which included the shoreward horizon from 
northeast to southwest. 

“Get along then, but stir your stumps. I 
don’t want to have to be sending the second 
mate out to look for you at the last minute. 
He won’t like it either, bein’ sort of quick- 
tempered and——” 

Cap’n Goddard realized that he was address- 
ing this last sentence to void space. He no 
longer had a listener. He felt he needed one, 
though. He turned and from where he stood on 
the guards he called in at the open cabin door. 
“Oh, Bill—Bill Pell, come along out here, 
will you? Come quick because the party I 
want to show you will be out of sight in a couple 
of minutes, the rate he’s hustlin’ up the hill.” 
He chuckled happily. “I’m goin’ to give you 
a good laugh, I’ll swear to that.” 

At eleven o’clock the Rapidan sent a roaring 


(Continued from page 53) 


signal up the wharf and the familiar clamor of 
it scattered the pigeons feeding on scattered 
grain upon the graveled incline. It roused five 
or six persons of the leisure class, one of them 
plain, the rest colored, who had been drowsing 
in sunny —_ behind bales and hogsheads 
awaiting shipment, and it brought tardy 
travelers hurrying down the slope. At-eleven- 
ten, to an accompaniment of starting bells 
jangling in the engine room and the scrape of 
gangplanks being drawn in, she whistled once 
again in final warning. 

From a hastily tunneled retreat well back in 
the sawdust pile of Langstock’s mill a quarter 
of a mile away, the refugee did not stir. He 
had been there for quite a while; he would con- 
tinue patiently to bide there until all peril had 

. Better to be slow and safe than to be 
precipitate and sorry. He waited until the 
diminishing bucketty-bucketty of paddle-wheels 
and the sighing, tired-sounding exhalations of 
her ’scape pipes told him the steamer had 
swung out into the current and was really off, 
beyond possibility of recall. Even so, his 
manner of emerging from his fastness showed 
caution. 

He sat on a saw-log in the shelter of the 
planing shed to dig itchy particles out of his 
neck-band and his ears and to take stock of 
matters in general. One thing was sure—the 
ship had been e: for a false and a mis- 
leading thing. Well, there remained the high- 
way, did one elect to make an exit from local 

rts on foot; and there remained the railroad. 

e arose and shook himself and reclaimed his 
luggage from where he had cached it in the 
burrow and headed westward, stepping rather 
slowly, almost reluctantly, a spectator might 
have thought. 

A voice speaking his name brought him out 
of himself and halted his abstracted plodding. 
Mr. Gabriel Buckley, a middle-aged friend of 
the family, was hailing him from a buggy 
drawn up at the gutter edge of the street. 

“Hello, Junior,” he said. “I didn’t expect 
to see you still arou nd here this late in the day. 
No, sir. I was given to understand that you’d 
pulled out this morning and left the old town 
to worry along the best way it could without 
you. I’m sorry if anything detained you. 
Could I give you a lift?” 

Juney shook his head. Meanwhile scoring a 
little furrow in the earth with his toe, he put 
then a muffled query. He had to put it a 
second time, in response to Mr. Buckley’s re- 
quest, before the latter caught it. 

“How did I find out?” repeated Mr. Buckley. 
“Oh, it’s all over town by now, I guess—the 
news about your quitting this part of the coun- 

. I can’t seem to remember who told me 
first, but it seems like several people spoke to 
me about it. And everybody says you’re show- 
ing a lot of spunk, cutting loose for yourself. 
That’s the way I feel about it myself. You’re 
a little dandy—that’s what I say for you! 

“Well, if you don’t care to ride a ways with 
me I’d better be getting along. It’s likely 
we'll both be a whole lot older before we meet 
up with each other again—if we ever do. So 
good-by—and good luck to you, old rambler.” 

Was the whole community, acquaintance 
and stranger alike, in a conspiracy to banish 
him on into the unknown? It would seem so. 
It was beginning to amount to a strong sus- 
picion. An hour or so later, in the shadow of 
a red water-tank where it stood at the outer 
fringes of the P. T. & A. yards, this suspicion 
ripened into an absolute conviction. 


It was the taller of the two tramps—the 
taller and also the hairier and the greasier one— 
who took over direction of the division of pro- 
ceeds. Having himself suggested this step, 
it was perhaps only 95 yo that he should 
supervise the allotment of portions. He had 
the makings of 4 true communist in him; that 
is, the more valued spoils fell to him. 


“Tl take this htre shiny new knife,” he 
said—and took it. ‘Now, let’s see wot about 
this nice little cast-iron bank that rattles go 
sweet.” Under his heel he cracked the smal] 
opening oyster, then sifted its hoard out 
his soiled palm and counted the pieces with 
deft finger. “Um—comes to two-eighty-five, 
even. Well, I'll keep the two dollars fur the 
time bein’ anyhow, and Cozy here’ll look after 
the eighty-five. That’s his bit. And Cozy, 
you better take one of these two handkerchiefs 
and that'll leave me the other one, and while 
I’m at it I'll just stick the fishin’ tackle in my 
ena and this here cravat and the 
silver cuff buttons. Don’t use such things as 
cuff buttons and fancy neckties myself but 
there’ll be a chance to trade ’em off fur some- 
thing useful one of these days. But Cozy, the 
juice-harp goes to you ef you want it. You 
ain’t very musical now, but it ain’t never 
too late to learn, ez the feller sez.” He turned 
in explanation to the third person present. 

“You see, bo, it’s the rule of the road thata 
new pal turns in what he’s got and after that 
it’s a split, sheer and sheer alike, to everybody 
in the mob. But I’m givin’ you a. little the 
best of it, seein’ you only just joined up with 
wot’s on goes Sane back to you—the 

sted toy pistol and the fly cop’s badge and 
both them books—no, I better keep the books 
to look at the pictures in ’em—and these here 
personal souvenirs and all.” With a generous 
gesture he gathered up such part as remained 
of the pawed-over store and pushed it toward 
him who a bit earlier had been divested 
of it. “Hold on, though!” A crafty gleam 
came into his eye—he had only one. “TI didn’t 
frisk you any too good a minute ago when I 
was goin’ through you.” This was a true ad- 
mission, for the bill, wadded at the bottom of 
one of Juney’s pockets, had escaped those 
swiftly searching fingers. “Got anythin’ else 
on you that might be of general interest?” 

“Only—only that there letter from my father 
that I was tellin’ you about,” faltered Juney. 

“That’s right, you did mention somethin’ 
about a letter, didn’t you?”’ said Cyclops. ‘But 
in the job of makin’ you welcome I clean forgot 
about it. Let’s see this here now docyment.” 

For the second time that day the despoiled 
Juney presented his official release from domes- 
tic allegiance. The tall tramp unfolded the 
single sheet and squinted. 

“T read readin’, ez the feller sez, but I don’t 
read writin’ so very well,” he said. ‘Quit 
school too early, I guess, before my education 
wuz complete.” He tossed the paper across 
the rails to his stubby auxiliary. ‘You con it 
out, Cozy, and tell us wot she sez.” 

The literate spelled the words aloud. 

‘Well, that does make ever’thing o.k.,” 
stated the one-eyed man heartily. “(Now they 
can’t no town bull come buttin’ in claimin’ 
we kidnaped the kid. Why, he ractically 
_belongs to us, ez you might say. Eh, Cozy? 

“You said it, Slim,” assented the other. 
He appraised the proportions of the adopted 
member. “Jest about the right size, too, fur 
doin’ wot we’ll mostly need him fur,” he com- 
mented, and under cover of his tilted hat brim 
flashed a wink at the one-eyed man. 

“Meanin’?” 

The second freebooter made eloquent mo- 
tions, at the same time king darkly in an 
argot unintelligible to tans burning and 
apprehensive ears. 

“Oh, now I git you!”’ exclaimed his superior, 
and grinned. He cupped his hands over his 
ragged knees and ed himself back and 
forth upon the cross-tie butt whereon he was 
seated. “That’s a right clever idea of yours, 


Cozy—funny I didn’t think of it myself.” He 
beckoned the stricken disciple to draw nearef. 
“Little bo, you didn’t make no mistake when 
you come up just now and throwed in with us, 
and we ain’t made no mistake neither by takin’ 
you in.” He recapitulated details previously 
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Flow the younger women are carin 


their skin 


On her dressing table the sure 
means of skin perfection 


HE whirls gaily through a crowded 
day, yet there is no end to her buoy- 
ant enthusiasm, her electric energy. 
Look at her smiling over her morning 
coffee, She played eighteen holes of 
golf in yesterday afternoon’s wind and 
danced until four on top of it. 


But her creamy skin hasn’t a trace of 
roughness or coarsening. There’s not a 
line at the corner of her mouth or eyes— 
no lifeless look to tell of a skin improp- 
erly cared for. 

For these lighthearted girls know how 
important a clear, fresh, smooth skin is, 
and they realize that their strenuous man- 
ner of life seriously threatens to destroy 
its fragile loveliness. 

So everywhere they have now defi- 
nitely adopted the new method of skin 
care—the method devised by Pond’s 
and based upon the two fundamentals 
of skin perfection—Rejuvenating Cleans- 
ing and a delicate Protective Finish. 


THE younger woman of today does not permit fatigue 
to mark her skin with tiny lines, or exposure toredden 
and coarsen it. She knows how tremendous! important 
is a clear, smooth skin and the fragile loveliness that 
withstands her exceedingly strenuous way of Jife. 


Out in the wind for hours, yet 
her skin hasn't coarsened 


stantly, giving a fine, normal texture, 
a smoothness and an enchanting pearly 
tone. Now with this perfect foundation, 
notice how evenly your powder goes on 
—and it will cling for hours, 

After any exposure Pond’s Cold 
Cream is especially soothing. Just feel 
your face relax as you rub the soft deli- 
cate cream in after a long drive or a 
morning of golf or tennis. The hungry 
cells drink up the oil they lack, the 
feeling of strain disappears, and the skin 
is soft and supple again. Follow this, 
of course, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before powdering. 

If you are entertaining or going out 
in the evening, use Pond’s Cold Cream 
followed by Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
for a smooth, clear loveliness. . 


Try the Famous Method that 
Keeps the Skin Young 


With Pond’s Two Creams and a little 


care every day, you will be astonished to see how 
clear and smooth, how soft and velvety your skin 
looks. And it will keep this charm of freshness and 
youthfulness for years longer than one would sup- 
pose possible. Buy Pond’s Two Creams in jars 
or tubes from any drug or department store. 
The Pond’s Extract Company. 


How the Younger Women Stay So 


First—the all important cleansing that leaves the 
skin immaculate, supple, lustrous. For this, Pond’s 
Cold Cream on the face and neck every night, 
and after any exposure. Rub it in generously, 
with the tips of the fingers, or on a piece or 
moistened cotton. The fine oil sinks deep into 
the pores to remove the impurities, the tiny par- 
ticles of dust and powder that clog them. 

With a soft cloth wipe off the cream—you 
will marvel at the dust and dirt that come with 
it. Your skin is deliciously clean and supple—and 
the tiny cells have a chance to breathe and func- 


Generous tubes—mail coupon with 10 cents today 


THE POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, Dept. F 
141 Hudson Street, New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special intro- 
ductory tubes of the two creams every skin needs, 


Next—the delicate finish that protects. Smooth Street 

a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face USED BY WOMEN WHO TAX = 

after every cleansing— just enough to rub in easily. THEIR SKIN MOST AND 


This exquisite, pure soft cream is absorbed ine KEEP I1T LOVELIEST 
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When did you 
find your 
ideal tobacco? 


Sooner or later we all 
choose the perfect 
smoke partner— 


Here is an interesting letter from Mr. 
Charles H. Bishop of Chicago. It confirms 
the truth of an old proverb—“better late 
than never.” 

We hope that reading it may show 
some misguided pipe smoker the path to 
smoke satisfaction. 


Chieago, Hl. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
. Gentlemen: 
I am glad to write you that I have 
convinced a man of any years’ 
smoking experience that “it’s 
never. too late to change.” The 
new convert to Edgeworth is my 
father-in-law, now approaching 
seventy. Year after year at - 
Christmas I had .beught - him, 
among other things, a Jarge jar 
of tobacco; but untilethis year 
my heart was never wholly. in the 
‘selection. ‘ 
rs But this Christmas I .purchased 
Edgeworth, which he had tried 
after constant urging on my part 
—and he’s satisfied! 


Yours sincerely, 4 


Bishop. 


Charles H. 
Weare Mr. Bishop induced his 
father-in-law- to try 
q Edgeworth, and we 
hope that the old 

. ™ gentleman will de- 


rive much pleasure 
and comfort from his 
pipe for many years 
to come. 

But it seems to us 
a shame that he 
didn’t become 
acquainted with 

Edgeworth many 
years ago. 

We try to make 
Edgeworth a to- 
bacco that most 
men will like re- 
gardless of age, 
and the evidence 

‘ would seem to 
show that we do. 

Of course, we don’t hope to suit every 
man’s taste, but a great many smokers 
have found Edgeworth “just right.” 

Why not let us send you a free sample 
of Edgeworth? Maybe it’s just the smoke 
you've been looking for. 

Your name and address on a postal to 
Larus & Brother Company, 61 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., will bring you 
generous samples of Edgeworth with our 
compliments. 

If you care to include your dealer’s 
name and whereabouts we will appreci- 
ate the courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobter. 


touched on: “Lemme see now, you’ve cut 
loose frum your folks? And you’re countin’ 
on goin’ out West? That’s wot you told us, 
wuzn’t it? Say, kid, you put me in mind of my 
own case. I hit the grit when I wuzn’t much 
older’n you. And wot would I have amounted 
to, I ask you, ef I hadn’t? Nothin’—just 
nothin’ at all. And now look at me! You 
foller in my footsteps and I’ll make somethin’ 
out of you before I’m done with you. 

“Here’s the layout,” he continued confiden- 
tially. ‘We'll work west by degrees—us three. 
We'll make fur Chi first, though—we’re hangin’ 
out here now waitin’ to hop the first through 
freight goin’ north. Why, we’ll have you 
ridin’ rods or the blind baggage in no time. 
Bummin’ your way beats travelin’ with the 
payin’ suckers every pop. Course, if your 
grip slips and you fall off you git ground up 
fine under the wheels. But what’s that to 
worry about?—don’t never slip, that’s all. 

“But we’re goin’ to make somethin’ more 
out of you than just a plain gay-cat. That 
wuz the big idee that Cozy here had just now. 
When we hit a town we’ll send you round to 
the back doors panhandlin’ fur cold vittles. 
But that’ll only be fur a stall. Unbeknownst, 
you'll be sizin’ up the layout of a likely house— 
the winders and the door fastenin’s and all. 
And then that night the three of us’ll come 
slippin’ back there and we’ll prize open a 
winder.and we'll boost you in. If the openin’s 
kind of small we may have to jam you through, 
but then you’re young and limber and your 
bones ought to give easy. 

“And then, soon as you're inside, ‘you’ll un- 
lock a door fur us and we’ll just naturally clean 
out that dump fur all the money and jewelry 
and silverware that’s in it. Git the point? 
And then, ef we don’t git shot or pinched or 
you don’t git chewed up by a watch-dog, we’ll 
move on to the next town and do the same 
thing all over again. How could you beat that 
fur a good plant?” He twisted about, this 
frowsy fictionist, to grimace behind a shelter- 
«ing hand at the entranced Cozy, and at that 
his hypnotized pupil, freed from the spell of 
that evilly glinting lone eye, remembered he 
had legs and remembered what legs were for. 

Behind him he heard the vast roar of two 
commingled husky voices. To him it seemed 
a roaring of malignant and thwarted rage. 
But he did not look back. This was no time 
for looking back. This was a time made for 
going on and on and on. 


The current calendar’might claim for a cer- 
tain date in midsummer that it would be the 
longest day of the 365 and a fourth. Here 
stood one witness ready to debate that the 
longest day of any year since the Christian era 
began had projected itself into the latter part 
of the present month of March. 

He stood on sagged legs with his head bent 
and thought back on the breakfast hour of the 
morning of this incredibly lengthened day. 
In retrospect it seemed to recede months and 
yet other months on back into a lagging past. 
Could it really have been that morning? Had 
all these weary weeks of being a derelict inter- 
vened since eight A.M.? 

That way lay madness, or if not madness, 
melancholia at the very least. So he lifted his 
head and looked about him into a landscape 
grown altogether barren of cheer. The sun, 
altered into a large red-hot pie pan, was sink- 
ing to rest at a point apparently about a 
quarter of a mile beyond the Clark’s River 
trestle. Even the sun had somewhere to go 
when darkness closed in on a lonesome world! 
Everything—nearly—had somewhere to go! 

There was manifest proof of it. The 
homing impulse had laid hold on practically all 
of nature that was visible. On the hickories 
alongside the right of way the tender green 
leaf shoots were losing their semblance to the 
cocked ears of very young squirrels; they were 
making ready for sleep by folding themselves 
up into tight little bulbs. Robins, not yet 
mated off to disperse in pairs, were flocking 
past overhead to settle in a thicket dormitory 


at the farther side of a slough. Cows, drift- 
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ing along a wood road through a narrow vista 
which seemed to fold in protectingly behind 
them, gave vent to moos of satisfaction on 
nearing supper and bed. Only a chilly damp 
little breeze which had sprung up out of the 
bottoms lacked a retiring place. It moaned 
its nostalgic longings among the telegraph 
wires along the.right of way, and moaned again. 

It was that keening note of homesickness 
borne on the orphaned wind that settled a 
question which the footsore pedestrian for 
some hours t—or was it days?—had been 
debating within himself. Now all at once the 
ayes had it by acclamation. It was one thing 
to show a proper pride. It was another to de- 
stroy the Be of a whole household by 
sheer obstinacy, by cruel headstrongness. 

Why not let bygones be bygones? A fellow 
could not forever be thinking of his own am- 
bitions—that was selfishness. To be magnani- 
mous, to stand ready to forgive and forget, to 
meet overtures for reconciliation half-way— 
that after all was the spirit. And to meet them 
half-way meant that one must go back all the 
way. Very well, then, so be it; the die was 
cast. He swallowed and lo, the persisting 
lumpiness at the base of his throat was gone. 
An ache of emptiness which seemed to fill his 
entire being had succeeded it. 

For all that he was so weary, the returnin 
traveler’s speed, measured by the mile—an 
there were four of the miles, about—would 
undoubtedly have been shown to exceed the 
average rate marking his departure. En route 
through the gathering darkness he took counsel 
with himself concerning the manner fittest to 
commemorate his reappearance at the family 
fireside. By progression he arrived at a com- 
promise decision; he would be governed by 
surface conditions as they revealed themselves. 

If his seniors still carried on the pose of in- 
difference which they had assumed when the 
discarded project first came up—and of course, 
it must have been a counterfeit complacency 
painfully devised to mask their secret. fears— 
why, then, his cue would bé a cue for laughter 
and whimsicalities; the whole affair to be dis- 
missed as.a good joke played by them on him 
and by him; in turn, on them. But did their 
real grief betray them, did he enter in upon a 
household sunken to the lowermost depths of 
despondency, ‘did their broken cries of relief 
and contrition well forth on sight of him as all 
seemed more likely—well, in that case he might 
behave differently, and probably would. A 
cold dignity at the outset, followed by degrees 
of unbending and eventually by a complete re- 
lenting—this perhaps would be the indicated 
line for one holding the whip-hand to take. 


He went in through the alley gate; that saved 
him a minute, say. He ran up the back porch 
steps, which saved seconds. Seconds, even, 
were to be counted now as valuable. There 
were lights shining in the kitchen as he sped 

st it. How jolly a thing was a lighted 

itchen window with its beaming promises of 
food, piping hot and savory! 

He was in the rear hall. He was at the din- 
ing room door. He spun on an agile toe and 
thrust the dining room door open and paused, 
his figure framed in the opening. ae for 
the welcome! 

Mr. Custer sat in his place at the head of the 
table. With the air of being mildly puzzled 
and just the least bit irritated by an incon- 
sequential botherment he cast the briefest of 
all possible looks toward the door and then, 
bringing his lifted eyebrows back where they 
belonged, he spoke to Mrs. Custer, apparently 
resuming reference to a topic which tad been 
under discussion before this trifling inter- 
ruption occurred. 

“Yes,” he went on, “Chief Bailey was telling 
me that the police never knew a time when 
there were more suspicious strangers hanging 
about town, Well, springtime always does 
bring the vags back, you know. You'd better 
keep the bolts fast on the outside doors— 
especially the back hall door. There’s no tell- 
ing when one of these prowlers might walk 
right in on us without knocking.” 
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Driving Sixth Buick 
On October 10th I purchased a 


Model 1924-54 Buick. This car 
I have used constantly in my 


the roads have been muddy con- 
tinually since I purchased the 
car. This is my sixth Buick. 

I consider the four-wheel brakes 
| indeed very fine. In fact, one 
does not know their real value 
until used. The car has a world 
pleased with it. 


Very truly your. 
(Signed) S. S. McGinnis, M. D. 
Scott City, Kansas 


Five-Passenger Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


IFFERENT Buick owners give different 
reasons for the genuine affection which 

they hold for their cars. Some say it is because 
of Buick’s extraordinary dependability ; others, 
the many years that their Buicks have con- 
tinued to give the same sterling performance. 
Still others maintain that it is because of 
Buick’s safety and driving comfort. But in 
the end they agree that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to place one Buick point of excellence 
above another—that after all, their regard 
for Buick is based on that all-inclusive quality 
which they like to call Buick character. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F Micu. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 


Builders ct 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pionee 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Your 12,000 meals 
in the last™ ~~. 
10 years 


TRousLE you have with your 
teeth and your gums can be traced 
directly to the food you eat. 


Three times a day, thirty days a 
month, all year ’round, you eat the 
soft food of civilization — rich, 
creamy and over-refined. 


People who eat rough, coarse food 
never in their lives suffer from py- 
orrhea. Coarse food is good for gums 
and teeth. It keeps them in condi- 


to your teeth and 
your gums? 


tion, for it stimulates blood circula- 
tion in the gums. 


How soft food weakens gums 
and ruins teeth 

But the trouble with present day 
food and with ordinary brushing is 
one and the same. Neither stirs up 
the gums to healthy circulation. 
That’s why you need Ipana, a tooth 
paste which stimulates the gums as 
well as cleans the teeth. 


Use Ipana Tooth Paste — good for tender gums 


I’ 1s because of the increasing prev- 
alence of troubles from the gin- 
giva (gum structure) that thousands 
ofdentists have adopted Ipana Tooth 
Paste in their practice and prescribe 
it to their patients. Many dentists, 
in stubborn cases of bleeding gums, 
direct a gum massage with Ipana 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 

Because of the presence of zira- 
tol, a well-known and valuable an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic, Ipana has 
a direct tonic effect on soft and 
bleeding gums. Indeed, Ipana has 
become known as the great enemy 
of the “pink” toothbrush, and the 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


friend of healthy gums and teeth. 

So that you may judge for your- 
self its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and clean taste, 
we shall be delighted to send you 
a trial sample of Ipana. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 
But the effects of years are not to be 
repaired in ten days of good care, and 
the sample tube will be only the start 
of good work. So, if your toothbrush 
“shows pink,” or if your gums are ten- 
der, go to your druggist and get your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. Let it 
start its good work today. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Sor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon Site. 


“a 


err 


42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


| tion on my part. 


Name 


BRISTOL-MYERSCO., Dept. 11-6! 


1 Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 


| 
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From her station behind the coffee urn Mrs. 
Custer’s answer was a slight nod. Her face 
was protected from view by her interlaced 
fingers. She had glanced sidewise once, very 
swiftly. Now, as well as might be told by 
someone transfixed at the threshold, she had 
her eyes fixed on her plate. Presumably 
things there deeply interested her. 

Custer Junior cleared his throat, then cleared 
it again, more loudly. Mr. Custer passed his 
coffee cup for replenishment and his wife filled 
it and handed it back and regained her former 
pose—a pose which amplified the supposition 
that she was aware of no intrusion upon 
privacy of their supper hour. 

“Lovely sunset tonight,” said Mr. Custer 
placidly. “Did you happen to see it, Helena?” 

Again the reply was made with a little 
motion of the head behind her cupped hands. 

The late rover took a step into the room, 
closing the door behind him with a smart rattle 
of the knob. His father frowned a preoccupied 
little frown. 

“That latch must need fixing,” he said with 
just a trace of annoyance. “Funny thai it 
keeps clicking without any reason. Remind 
me to give it a look after supper, will you?” 

His son advanced slowly to the table, mov- 
ing with the dragging gait of a 
and — within arm’s reach of the seated 

ir. He brought a crumpled five-dollar bill 
rom his pocket and spread it upon the cloth 
at the man’s elbow and*smoothed out the 
creases in it with a very careful forefinger and 
once more gave vent to an ahem. That is to 
say, the utterance in question started out to 
be an authentic ahem. But it terminated as a 
sniffle, an unmistakable, a misery-laden sniffle. 

t him and beyond him, in fact 
practically through him, his father addressed 


Aunt Mallie, who had been standing near 
the pantry entrance with her arms folded in her 
apron and her rigid gaze directed in studious 
contemplation of a crack in the plastering of 
the ceiling, stepped forward. Her ample skirts 
brushed the shrunken and abashed shape. She 
gave no heed, though. Indeed, she seemed in 
no wise cognizant of a newcomer. For her too 
a veil of complete invisibility encompassed 
him. Having served the biscuits she reassumed 
an aloof and immobile attitude, becoming again 
a graven image in toned ebony. 

The boy’s own eyes drooped abjectly. They 
fell upon the family cat where she was couched 
on the hearth-rug almost at his feet. She was 
no friend to him—this slinky black mouser. 
Months before, with the best intentions in the 
world, he unwittingly had done her a bad turn, 
as may be remembered; and when, days later, 
she reappeared at home, which sooner or later 
is what her sort nearly always do, she made no 
secret of her abiding distrust for him. Blink- 
ing hard he stared down at her, seeing her 
waveringly as through a mist, and unblinkingly 
she stared back. So far as she personally was 
concerned he might remain in coventry forever; 
her manner proved that. Still, she did not 
absolutely ignore him. Her long tail, begin- 
ning suddenly to twitch to and fro, advertised 
that she had at least a casual knowledge of the 
outcast’s presence. In the direness of a great 
distress ost any one of us is grateful for 
even the ve of favors. This returned 
prodigal spoke up: 

“Well,” he said, and fought to make his 
voice not too timorous and to keep the tremolos 
out of it, but failed, “well, I see you’ve still got 
the same old cat!” 

The next instant his mother’s arms were 
about him and his head was on her breast and 
his tears were making the front of her frock 


all wet. 


Irvin Cobb takes Juney through 
another of boyhood’s greatest 
trials in “Little Short Pants- 
leroy,” a humorous epic of 14, 
in CosMOPOLITAN for July 
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The creams that your 
complexion needs 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


ANY woman's skin is improved by the con- 
sistent ‘use of creams. Many skins need 
two creams; others need one cream — 
but to use no cream at all is to neglect 
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(CLEANSING AND SKIN-NOURISHING) Cleveland, Ohio 
Piciraranninnae) Dear Madame: I enclose 25¢ 


an essential duty to your complexion. 


A DRY SKIN 


needs this cream only 


A too-dry skin wrinkles soon, and it should 
be given extra oil. Pompeian Night Cream 
has a smooth, creamy consistency that melts 
into a soothing oil when applied to the skin. 

It has a twofold value—in the fact that it 
cleans the skin thoroughly, and that it also 
has nourishing qualities of rare value. Certain 
properties in this cream feed the dry tissues 
and add the amount of oil necessary to restore 
normal softness. 

For Cleansing: Rub Pompeian Night Cream 
over the skin till it reduces into an oily con- 
sistency. Remove with a soft cloth, and note 
the soiled condition of your cloth. — 
this cream-cleansing application till the cloth 
shows no sign of dirt. 

As a Powder Base: A vanishing cream should 
not be used on a very dry skin, as its effect is 
to intensify the dryness. Pompeian Night 
Cream forms the ideal powder-base for this 
kind of skin. Use small quantities, rubbing it 
in lightly till most of it is absorbed, then wipe 
oft thoroughly and apply your powder. 


AN OILY SKIN 
needs this cream also 


. Eventually, if your skin is too oily, it becomes 
flaccid, and the muscles relax and the face and 
neck become flabby and unsightly. 


Pompeian Day Cream tightens the skin, and 
removes enough of the superfluous oil to 
make the skin normal. Its mild, astringent 
quality also stimulates healthy circulation and 
gives the skin the desired glow of health. 


Pompeian Day Cream should be used every 
morning after the customary cleansing with 
Pompeian Night Cream, distributing it over 
face and neck till the entire surface has been 
covered. It is a disappearing cream and will 
vanish as you apply it, leaving the skin firm 
and cool to the touch. This treatment is a 
healthy tonic to an oily skin and gives a 
pleasant, smooth finish to your skin, without 
shine, even if you don’t use powder. 

But the wise woman will use her Pompeian 
Beauty Powder immediately after applying 
a Day Cream, and will find that the 
powder goes on more smoothly, and that it 
will adhere for hours at a time. 


MME. JEANNETTE OFFERS A NEW BEAUTY BOX 


This unique Beauty Box contains trial quantities 
of four Pompeian preparations: a tube of Day 
Cream, a tube of Night Cream, a box of Beauty 
Powder, a box of Bloom (rouge). With them 


comes a valuable booklet by Mme. Jeannette on 
the care and imp: ment of the complexi All 
are included in a highly artistic box for the dress- 
ing table. Send 25c with the coupon below. 


MME. JEANNETTE 


Night 
read 


2036 Payne Avenue 


Pompeian Laboratories Name (? re ad m 


(silver preferred) for your 
new Beauty Box, and booklet. 
© 1924, The Pompeian Co, 
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Bumpers 


IGH-GRADE steel only is used for Weed 
Bumpers to protect your car and its occupants. 


Every precaution and the best methods known in 

= electro plating and enameling are used to obtain the 

aa beautiful and durable finish on Weed Bumpers. And 

: the Weed fittings are so skilfully and carefully made 
that they “stay put”—are rattle-proof. 


Write for our new 1924 folder picturing and describ- 

ing the complete line of Weed Bumpers — eight 

styles in addition to the Weed Spring-Bar and Weed 
i Sentry Bumpers shown above—every one worthy 
i of the name WEED. Priced from $11.00 to $28.00. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT © 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco ,* 


4 _ The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 
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Birds of Prey 


(Continued from page 101) 


trembling; she managed to take hold of herself; 
finally. she spoke in a more natural voice: 
“Poor Dave! He has always been ready to 
lay down his life forme. No woman ever-had 
a truer friend.” > a 

“So? He took the blame to save you? Is 
that it?” 

Mildred undertook to answer affirmatively 
but her throat swelled, tears wet her lashes. 
Silently she nodded. 

“Tt was an unselfish act. Rather a handsome 
thing to attempt. Emotion prompts people to 
do unselfish, impossible things like that. I’ve 
just been thinking that-a woman who cared for 
him, and who feared the chain of circumstantial 
evidence against him was too strong, might 
feel the same generous impulse and—and offer 
to sacrifice herself.” 

“You are trying to help me, Mr. Allison, 
butit’snouse. Besides, I never cared for Dave 
in that way. He knows it. That’s why I’m 
so deeply touched. No. He and—and you 
must forget there ever was such a person as I. 
I’m very tired. You'll have to arrest me, ‘of 
course. I’ll go. now and get ready. Mean- 
while you'll send the others away, won’t you?” 

Roger felt an overwhelming pity for this 
unhappy creature. He longed-to take her in 
his arms and comfort her, banish her fears, but 
under the circumstances he dared not even 
hint at what was in his heart. He still had 
something very important to disclose; whatever 
message of a personal nature that disclosure 
carried she must read in his eyes, in the tone of 
his voice. 

He was hesitating how to begin when the 
faint sound of an approaching motor-cycle 
came to his ears; that sound grew rapidly louder 
until, with a rattle of musketry, the machine 
rushed in under the porte-cochére and stopped. 
Followed loud voices pitched in a key of excite- 
ment, then a stir inside the house, the noise of 
running feet, the opening and closing of doors. 
A moment later Joe Gill strode into the room. 
At his heels came Prince Adhikari, Colonel 
Andrews, Graves and—Allison looked twice 
—the prowler who had fallen into the hands 
of Dunn’s bogus detectives earlier in the 
evening. 

This stranger evidently still suffered severely 
from the results of his rough treatment, for he 
limped painfully and his face, which had 
been bruised and cut by the knuckles of his 
assailants, had swollen and was already far 
along in the process of discoloration. Oddly 
enough, he did not have the bearing of a culprit 
now; on the contrary, he was snapping sharp 
and decisive questions at the chief of police, 
and the latter was answering them. 

‘Well, I landed ’em!” Gill announced to 
the District Attorney. “They’re in the jug, 
all six of ’em.” 

Morgan and Harman, who had _ been 
attracted by the sounds accompanying Gill’s 
arrival, entered from the terrace in time to see 
him indicate with a dramatic gesture the bat- 
tered object at his side and to hear him an- 
nounce: ‘Lemme make you acquainted witha 
friend of mine—Mr. Rowland. He’s a gov’- 
ment man—special enforcement officer. Him 
and me have kinda had our hands full tonight, 
but I guess we’ve done a pretty good job. Re- 
member me telling you about a friend I had in 
the revenue service, Mr. Allison? This is him. 
He’s the one told me about Dunn.” 

“Yes, yes. Of course.” 

“T knew there was some sculduggery afoot 
when I seen him all beat up by them yeggs, 
but I couldn’t make it out. Comin’ right on 
top of the murder I couldn’t make head nor 
tail of it and I was afraid to let on I knew him. 
That’s why I tried to get ’em to turn him over 
to me. Yeah, and they watched us so close I 
couldn’t get a word alone with him for quite a 
spell, either.” 

“Tf they had suspected who I am I dare say 
they’d have done away with me entirely,” 
Rowland volunteered, speaking thickly by 
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OU have known Paige for years as a 
marvelous performer—a big, comfortable 
car—long lived. Now consider the New 
Paige—with added refinements, improved 
ormance, smarter appearance. Yes—all 
this and at a much lower price! 


Here’s the story: Last year Paige “stowed 
use 


tion was limited to 25 cars a day 
Jewett production used the entire main 
plant. This gave us the opportunity to fur- 
ther develop Paige quality methods of con- 
struction. The 25 carsa day were practically 
built by hand. ‘The greatest precision was 
used in every manu ing step. The re- 
sult was a finer Paige than ever. 
Now—our manufacturing facilities are 
greatly increased. Paige Be occupies its 
own plant exclusively. And the quality 


construction methods developed with a 


STANDARD MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1795 


Was‘2450 —-Now’1795 


Increased Production Makes Finer Paige Possible at Lower Price 


PAIG 


E- MOST EAU T EF AMERICA 


uction of only 25 cars a day are now 
ing rigidly applied to the production of 
100 New Paiges a day. ; 

savings in overhead, savings through in- 
creased purchases. These savings we have 
applied to bettering the Paige—and reduc- 
ing the price. That's how it is possible to 
sell the finely constructed New Paige 
Phaeton—an even better car than last 
year's $2450 Paige— for only $1795. 

Compare the New Paige point by point 
with cars which you consider the finest. 
Test its marvelous performance, comfort, 
handling ease. Then consider the remark- 
ably low price. You'll agree it breaks all 
value records! Make an appointment with 
the nearby Paige dealer to see and drive 
the New Paige. (520-8) 


DE LUXE MODELS 


7-Passenger Phaeton $1995 
4-Passenger Phaeton $1995 
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5 or 7-Passenger Sedan $2595 7-Passenger Sedan $2770 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


Shaving Sticks, Like Men, 
Differ in the Grasp They Offer 


_This new Williams stick _ less than the original pack- 
offers you a man’s grasp— age. Themetal Doublecap 
totally different from the containerlasts indefinitely. 


1 finger-tip hold of other 


shaving sticks. 


You’ll make friends with 
Doublecap from the first. 
The metal holder goes 
clear to the middle of this 
stick. There’s plenty of 
room for your fingers. And 
the big hold stays the same 
from first to last! When 
one end of the stick is 
worn down, start on the 


It is highly polished, non- 
corrosive, a fit neighbor 
for your handsomest silver 
toilet articles. 


The soap in Doublecap gives 
that same famous shave for 
which Williams is noted—heav- 
ier, “never-say-dry” lather, and 
delightful after-care of the skin. 
You'll find Doublecap the per- 
tectstickintheperfect container. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


ee other. And when both are 
_ used, the remaining thin 
q wafer of soap fits nicely on 


is the new product —a scienti; 
a Williams Re-Load. prepare after shav. 
4 Williams Re-Loads cost 


oan: 
Williams 


By the makers of the famous Williams Holder Top Stick, and Williams Shaving Cream with the Hinge-Cap 


beautiful results assured 
by using genuine 


Fascinating New Way lo 
EARN “Ont 


$5 to $10 9 day and more earned right in 
home, decorating Art 
wo! nable. 
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Send for FREE Book 
No experience necessary. Complete pian of oper- 
ation guarantees your success. Outfit furnished 
to members. Write today, encl ‘2c stamp, for 
Book, free, explaining this won ‘ul opportunity 
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reason of his cut and swollen lips. “As it is, 
I’m due for a hospital.” 

“How did you fall into their hands?” Roger 
demanded. 


Ps? las been on this case for six months, 
an 

“What case? This is Greek to us, and I 
think we’re all about fed up on mystery. I 
know I’ve had enough for one night.” 

“‘We’ve known for a long time, down at head- 
quarters, that a small group of men with 
unlimited backing have been financing big 
liquor shipments from abroad. They operate 
steamers and wholesale the stuff to the trade. 
We knew pretty well who they were, but 
proving it was another matter.” 

Joe Gill was bursting with the desire to talk 
and he could no longer withstand the pressure. 
He broke out excitedly: “Everybody won- 
dered how Mr. Ballard got so rich, didn’t ? 
Well, he didn’t make his money playin’ golf. 
Him and Dunn and Cruickshank and a few 
others have cleaned up millions out of Prohibi- 
tion. They ain’t the only bunch, either. They 
lay their ships off the three-mile limit and 
lighter it in. They’ve got revenue men riding 
their tugs and guarding their warehouses. 
They’ve got policemen on their trucks. 
They’ve corrupted the whole force.. Big? T’ll 
say so! Them suitcases they walked out of 
here with are full of bills of lading and mani- 
fests and warehouse receipts aad such things. 
Rowland’s got all the proof he wants now. I 
ain’t found the money yet, but——” 

“They didn’t touch the money. It’s all here. 
I found it after you left.” Roger tarned to the 
woman at his side and asked her, “Did you 
know about this, Mrs. Ballard?” 

“T suspected. I overheard things; I gathered 
a hint here and there; saw bits of evidence. 
That was why I sent for you to come here 
tonight. I wanted to tell you everything and 
ask your advice, your help. Mr. Ballard had 
changed dreadfully. This thing made a—a 
monster of him.” 

Countess Mira had followed the new arrivals 
into the living room and had listened to all that 
had been said. She made herself heard now: 
“What is so monstrous about this? Somebody 
must import the liquor, otherwise there is 
none. You arrest all of them and by and by 
there will be nothing whatever for nice pipple 
to drink. Nothing but poison! What then? 
Everybody will get sick; the whole country will 
go to the Devil.” 

Nobody made rejoinder to this argument. 
Gill, whose mind was full of his exploits, ran on: 
“Soon as ever I got the dope from Rowland, it 
was clear to me who killed Mr. Ballard. I saw 
enough and heard enough goin’ on between 
Dunn and his ‘detectives’ to convince me they 


-| was dyin’ to get away but was waitin’ for some- 


thing. You see, they committed the murder 
but there wasn’t time to go through the safe. 
Well, I watched ’em until I saw ’em slip into 
the library with a coupla suitcases and come 
out again, then I chased over to the gardener’s 
house and phoned to my nephew Jerry. I told 
him to get help quick from Hastings or to call 
the State troopers and lay in wait at the foot of 
the hill and stop an ly that came through. 
It worked like a charm. We’ve got the proof 
of the bootleggin’, and we’ll sweat out the 
story of the murder before morning. I dunno’s 
this Sherlock Holmes had much on me.” 

This was Joe Gill’s hour; naturally enough, 
he was eager to make the most of it and to 
hear some word of. praise. He scanned the 
faces of first one, then another of his hearers 
until his eyes met those of Colonel Andrews. 
His gaze wandered on, then returned to the 
elderly man’s face; a frown gradually wrinkled 
his sunburned brow. He looked up with a 
start as Roger Allison said: 

“Tt’s a nice theory, Chief, but you’ll waste 
time by sweating them. They nad nothing to 
do with the murder. All they wanted was to 
get possession of those papers before they fell 
into other hands. Doctor Morgan and I know 
exactly how Mr. Ballard met his death. There 
is no necessity for any of you to remain 
longer.” 
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“T rest‘ fagged' in the morning when I went. 
to the office At luncheon I ate my food with 
a growing resentment at the necessity of 
eating. At dinner I merely nibbled at morsels 
of food. I was nervous and irritable. Then I 
began eating yeast—Fleischmann’s—and no- 
ticed my appetite returning. My face lost its 
sallowness, and the pimples on my skin dis- 
appeared; my grouch went the way of the 
eruptions.” 
a letter of Mr. A. F. Lock 


“Five years ago as an office worker in Milwaukee, I 
could answer to the description of the ‘run-down, ner- 
vous, suffering woman’ in the patent medicine ads. My 
sallow complexion was my greatest worry and I was al- 
ways troubled with constipation. I had taken medicine 
for four years; but the doctor said that drugs could not 
effect a permanent cure. Two years ago I learned from 
the girls in the office to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. Toda 

I am frequently complimented on my fresh complexion.” 
(Extract from a letter of Mrs, Ella Fitzgerald of Ypsilanti, Mich.) 


We restaurant eaters must force greasy, 
quickly fried food into our stomach ia hurry. 
No wonder it gets sluggish and refuses to per- 
form its duties. And our next move is ‘take 
one of these pills each night!’ Even the best 
stomach cannot stand such treatment. It must 
soon stop functioning and instead of taking 
nourishment and health out of our food, it 
becomes semi-active and just passes it on. 

“On the advice of a friend I ate my first 
yeast cake. Now I feel like the man who puts 
coal on a fire. He gets heat units, while today 
I’m enjoying health units, and am glad to be 
out of the ‘glass of water and pill’ class.” 

(Mr. Thomas Leyden, of Elizabeth, N. J.) 


You may not realize its amazing power 
—Put this familiar food to work for you 


These remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “cure-all,” not a 
medicine in any sense. But when the 
body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach, and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural 


food achieves literally amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast- 
plants, alive and active. At once they 
go to work—invigorating the whole 
system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles 
and making them healthy and active. 
Health is yours once more. 


“ A puystcat wreck—I was irritable, nervous, debili- 
tated. I tried the rest cure, the milk diet, and nearly 
every curative treatment known to science, but to no 
avail. I was simply depleted of nervous energy. When 
I heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast I was skeptical of the 
wonderful results attributed to it. In a week’s time, 
after using the yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter, and I slowly regained lost vitality. 
Is it any wonder that I am a convert to the curative 
qualities of Fleischmann’s Yeast?” 
(Extract from a letter of Mr. Clair C. Cook of 
Los Angeles, California) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 


(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, when taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread or 
crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or milk—or eat 
it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the tinfoil package 


—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. 4// grocers 
have it, Start eating it today! A few days’ supply will 
keep fresh in your ice box as well as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. K-5 ,The Fleischmann 
Company, ‘701 Washington Street, New York City. 
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The Road to Home 


+ Though written faithfully, his letters from home seemed 
i to have had a way of arriving at his hotel in one city just 
after he had left for the next—and of never catching up. 
Three weeks passed—business conferences, long night 
journeyings on sleepers, more conferences—with all too 
little news from home. 
Then he turned eastward. In his hotel room in Chicago 
he still seemed a long way from that fireside in a New 
York suburb. He reached for the telephone—asked for 
' his home number. 
4 ‘The bell tinkled cheerfully. His wife’s voice greeted 
him. Its tone and inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, “Yes, they are 


? well—dancing right here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. . . . Oh, we'll be glad 
to see you!” 


% 


Across the breadth of a continent the telephone is ready 
to carry your greetings with all the conviction of the human 
voice. Used for social or business purposes, “‘long distance” 
does more than communicate. It projects you—thought, 
mood, personality—to the person to whom you talk. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


The opening is ready— 

Start now and ip yourself Leading physicians agree that every 

for a splendid atin cn in Amer- person should have periodical Health 

ica’s Fourth Largest Industry that should have 

Hot 4 a physical examination at least once a year. 
els, Clubs, Restaurants, Tea The letatmatien thus gained enables one to 

Rooms offer big pay, fine liv- determine the proper steps to take to improve 

ing. quick advancement to am- “& chronic conditions and to keep health 

bitious men and women. You = 4 at its highest possible level. 

can qualify—past experience : The latest scientific methods for making 


unnecessary. Write for Free a complete ‘‘physical inventory” are 
strated 


OPPORTUNITY.” of a Man.” This booklet will 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Room 6-238 Washington, D. C. U 
Founded 1916 HEALTH EXTENSION BUREA 
Pres. Battle Creek, Mich, 
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“I can go? I can leave this house?” the 
Countess eagerly inquired. 

“You may. Also Prince Adhikari and 
Colonel Andrews.” 

“*Andrews’?” Gill stared once again at the 
elderly man. “Is your name—— Wait a 
minute! It wasn’t Andrews when I saw you 
the last time. You was——” 

Mildred Holland—the others still thought of 
her by that name—spoke in a tone that 
centered instant attention upon her. She had 
grown deathly white again, she clutched-at a 
chair for support. “Go!” she implored. “For 

ity’s sake, go! Everything is explained. 
They know who—did it.’ 

“Who?” Andrews flung the question at her. 
He, too, was deeply moved. 

It was Allison who answered him: “Miss 
Holland—Mrs. Ballard—has confessed.” 

From Dave Harman there came an exclama- 
tion, a cry of protest and of reproach. He sank 
weakly into a chair and took his head between 
his hands. Colonel Andrews at the same time 
did a curious and an une ted thing; he 
stepped forward and placed his arm gently 
about Mildred’s shoulder, then drew her into 
a protecting embrace, murmuring the while: 

dear! My dear!” 

Mildred drooped, relaxed; she hid her face 
upon his shoulder and clung to him. Over her 
bowed head he went on: “She has taken my 
crime upon herself. I am Henry Holland, her 
man met Roger Allison’s eyes; ve: ly 
explained, “I didn’t know Mr. Ballard had 
married her.” : 

“T thought I reco’nized him!” Gill exclaimed, 
“He’s a druggist from Newark, or he was. 
He had a big store on Market Street.” 

“Exactly. I have been trying for a long time 
to meet Mr. Ballard, but the opportunity was 
slow in coming. I sold out my business and 
speculated with the money in order to become 
a customer of his firm and thus make his 
acquaintance. I-had only one ge in mind 
and tonight I carried it out. While you were 
all out in the grounds I reentered this room 
and snatched the first weapon I saw. It hap- 
pened to be a knife from that table yonder. 

ere was nobody in the library. He neither 
saw me nor heard me. It was over in an 
instant. Too late I learned from Mildred’s 
own lips that—I had made a terrible mistake. 
You can imagine my feelings ever since.” 

“Bravo!” Prince Adhikari clapped his hands 
with the sound of a pistol shot. “A man after 
my own heart! A man of spirit! But, my dear 
sir, why feel remorse? The wrong he actually 
put upon your daughter was even greater than 
the wrong you imagined, for he marked her 
with a bogus brand of shame. What father 
could do less than you did? In any civilized 
land you would pay no penalty whatever,. but 

ou Americans are a savage people. Your law 
is rigid; it has a heart of stone. You blindfold 
justice when as a matter of fact she needs eyes 
that can see deep and a heart that can bleed. 
You give her a sword and yet you will not let 
her strike. It is a great pity that you did not 
believe in me, Mr. Holland, and that you did 
not wait, even a few minutes. All this would 
have been spared.” 

Allison and Morgan had exchanged glances 
of peculiar significance at the conclusion of 
Henry Holland’s statement; they drew aside 
now and talked for a moment or two with 
their heads together. The others strained their 
ears to catch the drift of what they were 
saying but they could make out nothing. 
There was more than a suggestion of relief in 
Roger’s bearing when finally he announced 
for their ears: 

“This has all been very unusual, very be- 
wildering. Neither Morgan nor I are expert 
criminal investigators; therefore we may have 
been stupid and slow. We found ourselves 
swept round and round in a—well, a sort of 
whirlpool of contending currents, and it took 
us some time to swim out. I’m glad now, 
however, that we took our time and followed 
the course we did, even though we rather 
bungled things, for we have saved more than 
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Kodak with you 


You'd like to remember a day like this 
and pictures won't let you forget. 

Any Kodak is convenient to carry, easy 
to work and fun to use; you'll get good 
pictures from the first. 


Autographic Kodaks $ 6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City, 
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The design of 
Champion spark 
plugs is superior. 
The materials used 
in their manufac- 
ture aremuch more 
costly. Champion 
has always main- 
tained its quality 
regardless of cost. 


Yet the car owner pays much less for 
Champions. 


The exceedingly low Champion price is 
made possible by manufacturing economies 
resulting from the enormous Champion 
production of 35;000,000 spark plugs per 
year. These savings are passed on directly 
to the car owner. 


Champion is outselling because it has proved 
in countless tests that it is the better spark 
plug. It is better because of its wonderful 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite core, which 
cannot be duplicated because Champion 
controls the world’s only known commercial 
supply of sillimanite. 


You will save in first cost and you will save 
in gas and oil, as well as making better 
engine performance certain, if you install 
dependable Champions by the full set at 
least once a year. The seven Champion 
types provide a correctly designed spark 
plug for every engine. 

More thar 90,000 dealers sell Champions. Ask any 

of them to allow you to compare Champions with 


other plugs. Champion X is 60 cents. The Biue 
Box 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 


roce wi 
Champions and not 
one changed a spark 


Champion is the 
spark 
plug for Ford cars 
and trucks and 
Fordson tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealers and owners 
for 12 years as the 
most economical 
and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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one of you from a lot of useless pain, humilia- 
tion, notoriety. One of the most astonishing 
circumstances about the whole affair is that - 
four people have confessed to a crime which 
only. one person could have committed. Are 
there any more confessions? If not, Morgan 
and J want to confess—to a deception. 

“After Joe Gill left us to go in pursuit of 
Dunn I noticed something peculiar about the— 
the body. Morgan and I examined it as care- 
fully as possible and he assures me that Mr. 
Ballard did not meet his death from that 
dagger after all, but that the life had left him 
before it was used.” 

Above the murmurs of incredulity evoked ty 
this statement came a loud exclamation from 
Prince Adhikari. It was a cry of triumph. 

Morgan hastened to explain for the good of 
his reputation. “You see, when I arrived 
Allison insisted that rothing be touched, 
nothing be disturbed for the moment, and he 
was right in that. Gill came a few moments 
later, and then on top of that Mr. Rowland 
in—so about all I had time to 
determine was that the man was actually dead. 
Upon my second examination, however, there 
was no mistaking the facts. They will be fully 
disclosed later, of course, but so far as I can 
ascertain now, death resulted from something 
like alcoholic poisoning. Whatever the precise 
nature of the immediate cause, I’m sure the 
autopsy will confirm my diagnosis.” 

Mildred left her father’s side and came close 
to Allison; color was returning to her cheeks, 
but her eyes were wide, imploring, as she 
gasped: “If this is true, it will mean-—— 
What will it mean?” 

“Tt will mean, in all probability, that your 
father will suffer nothing more than a formal 
arrest, — final determination of the 
truth. That won’t take long. We may be a 
savage, uncivilized people; our laws may be rigid 
and heartless, but I don’t know of anything 
they can do to him.” He smiled down at her. 
‘“Will you forgive me for the pain I allowed you 
to suffer after we had learned the truth? You 
see, neither your note nor your words entirely 
satisfied me. You asked me once to believe in 
you. I did, in spite of what you said.” 

“So there is no doubt in your mind, Doctor 
Morgan, as to how he died?” It was Adhikari 
speaking. 

“None whatever.” 

The Oriental shrugged, his teeth gleamed in 
a crooked smile. “Very well. 
poisoning’! It has a scientific sound. Oh, star- 
eyed science!. How blind, how dumb! 


’Twas she discovered that the world was 


young, 
And taught a language to its lisping 
tongue; 
*Twas she disclosed a future to its view, 
And made old knowledge pale before 
the new. 


If I brought him back to life it would be the 
same.” 


A half-hour later Countess Mira Andriefsky, 
carrying her jewel case and a fluffy, y 
Pekingese. Behind her came Graves 
bags. Spying Allison near the front door, she 
hastened to him and held out her hand. 

“It is truly wonderful how you have con- 
ducted this terrible affair and made the truth 
come out, but”—she hesitated, her eyes glowed 
into his, her lids lowered—‘‘you are a wonder- 
ful man! Listen! In the worst of my terror 
when I am dying of fright and suspense I 
telled myself: ‘No! Be brave! That dear Mr. 
Allison, he is your friend. He likes you. We 
are—there is—something between us of which 
these others can know nothing. He will permit 
no hurt to you!’ I was right, eh?” 

“So it seems. Anyhow, you weren’t hurt. 
were you?” 

“Oh, but yes! In here.” The speaker laid 
a small hand upon her bosom, the swelling 
curves of which were becomingly suggested by 
the fit of her thin silken gown. “In here I was 
deeply wounded.” 
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This Favorite Super-Six 
Improved In All Ways 


The attractions of a more beautiful 
and comfortable body, with the 
greatest Super-Six chassis ever built 
are combined in the new Hudson 
Coach. 


Also unmatched price advantage. 
At $1550 it costs but little more than 
open models. Yet it provides the 
wanted comforts, distinction and all- 
season utility of a fine closed car. 


Motordom concedes that no car 


excels Hudson in performance re- 
liability and long life at low main- 
tenance. 


Now, to those famous qualities are © 


added refinements that assure 
prompt starting in coldest weather, 
as well as greatly increased gasoline 
and oil economy. 


Is it-any wonder that the new Coach 
has met a reception surpassing any 
Hudson ever built? 


The 
Coach 


50 


New Models 


Speedster . . . $1425 
7-Pass. Phaeton . 1500 
Sedans. « « 


Freight from Detroit 
and Tax Extra 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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One advantage of a 
big organization is 
that it includes men 


men of the General 
Electric Company 
who knows and is at 
your service. 


Ice used to come from lakes 
and ponds— sometimes clean 
and sometimes not. 


Today it comes from an arti- 
ficial ice plant where electric 
hoists and ammonia com- 
pressors are operated by G-% 
motors. Jack Frost worked 
cheaply, but so does the G-E 
motor; and it worksevery day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


rettiet 


O-Cedar Polish 
gleam anew like 
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“Indeed? I’m sorry. How did I wound you?” 

“Naughty! You force me to confess—to 
bare my heart? Did I not say you are cruel? 
That cruelty is the secret of your Bsc I 
suppose. Well, I am one of those unfortunate 
women who endure gladly, eagerly, if— 
when ” The words ended in a deep sigh, 
the speaker drew closer and looked up witha 
tremulous smile that was havoc-making at 
such close range. “What is it about you that 
moves me so? Your strength, perhaps. You 
are coming to see me, what?” 

“T thank you.” Allison bowed. 

“Biffore long, too? I am so lonely in this 
strange country. No friends whatever. And 
this hideous experience has so frightened me 
that I must cling to someone. You are going 
with me in the car?” 

“No. Prince Adhikari is going in to the 
city with you.” 

“What? You send that black devil with me?” 
The Countess grew suddenly purple with fury, 

“There is only one car available. Harman 
and Mr. Holland must stay here, of course, 
After all, Adhikari is a very pleasant sort of 
devil when you come to know him.” 

‘He shall walk. He cannot ride with me.” 

But Allison said firmly, “I’m afraid you'll 
have to put up with him.” 

“Bah! You, 4 man of feeling? No, you area 
bully! You give me pains!” Countess Mira 
swept out of the door and into the waiting 
limousine; she settled herself in the center of 
the rear seat, then she turned and through 
the glass she made a face at the District 
Attorney. 

When Adhikari appeared he shook Allison’s 
hand warmly and expressed the hope that they 
would soon meet again, under circumstances 
less trying. “But not much chance of that, 
I fancy,” said he. ‘There is a new interest in 
your life now and perhaps I would serve only 
as a reminder of something unpleasant, some- 
thing that must be er ange By and by, 
however, she may be willing that I come and 
see you. A year, two years, five years from 
now, send for Adhikari and he come and 
amuse you. He will tell your fortunes, make 
magic, forecast your futures and—do tricks 
for the little ones. Goody-by! Much happiness 
is coming to you and to her.” 

“Good-by, Adhikari! I like you.” Roger 
laid a hand upon the fellow’s shoulder. 

“And you mers 3 in me, too. ‘Alcoholic 
poisoning’! Ha! We know who killed Stuy- 
vesant Ballard, don’t we?” With these words 
he ran down the 8 to the car. Spying the 
Countess sitting bolt upright inside of it he 
halted abruptly, then with a grimace he 
climbed upon the seat with the chauffeur and 
the machine rolled away. 

Mildred found Roger Allison ing the 
terrace and smoking. The house are 
still, it was not many hours before the dawn. 
“There is no reason for you to stay longer,” 
she told him. “You have been very kind, 
very thoughtful. Can I ever thank you 
enough?” 

“T shan’t leave until it is all over and there 
is no chance that you will be harassed. I shall 
attend to the formalities, to the newspaper 
a to everything, if you will permit me to do 

shall undertake to minimize the pub- 
licity, so don’t worry even about that. It is 
you who need rest. Go now, and forget for a 
while.” 

Mildred laid her hand in his; silently she re- 
garded him. After a moment "she inquired in 
a low voice, “Did you mean it when you said 
you had never doubted me?” 

ms $ did. I never have doubted; and I never 

She smiled and nodded; she spoke still more 
softly—as if to herself. “T was right. It was 
indeed a true knight who rode to me out of the 
forest that morning. Good night, Sir Roger.” 

“Good night,” he cried huskily. 

He watched her as she went into the house; 


then when he was alone under the stars he 
lifted his palm and kissed it where her hand 
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Have Baby Comfy 
4 tm a Gorden Motor » More pleasure for you when 

| 

sent parcel post prepaid. 

Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name | 

GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. F 
j 1519 So. Wabash Avenue Dept. 17 CHICAGO | fs 


The Brougham 
$1795 f. o. b. Detroit 
tax extra 


Only the Chrysler Six Produces 
Such Results These 


— It was inevitable that the Chrysler Six Chrysler Sixan advance in automobile 
tec should attract a degree of scientificand engineering as revolutionary as the de- 
: they professional interest accorded no velopment of the X-ray in medicine. 
other car in the past fifteen years. 
Engineers were naturally the first to - Chry 1 
appreciate that the Chrysler, while ad- 
d by, hering strictly to soundest design, is a gineers’ car. Me ae 
wan distinct departure from previous For the Chrysler is literally the crystal- 
de motor practice and performance. lization of all past experience in the 
tricks They instantly recognized in the design and manufacture of motor cars. 
nines 
~ As a result, the Chrysler Six be- great aforward step over previous Never has there been a car so easy 
comes in very facta new measure design as is the steel Pullman to handle as the Chrysler Six. 
a of motor car efficiency—in en- coach over the first wooden Pivotal steering, with ball thrust 
of pro- The Chrysler Six Touring Car four-wheel 
e he weighs 2705 pounds, ready for brakes,makeChryslercontrol sure 
r and Engineering experts find conclu- the road. and simple under all conditions. d 
sive proof of these facts inathree- Yee it rides as solidly as atwo-ton The compactness of the Chrysler 
TOW inch motor so efficient thatit gives car, and can be driven in comfort (160 inches overall length) makes 4 
— a high-gear speed range of 2 to a¢ 60 miles an hour and upward it extraordinarily convenient to 3 
kind, over 70 miles per hour,combined on a cobbled street or rutted road. manipulate into the ordinary city 4 
you with gasoline economy safely over This is d tentifically die. parking space. Yetso scientifically 4 
20 miles per gallon. are its proportions utilized that d 
there 3 ‘ tributed weight and a center of it is liberally roomy for five large 4 
bee That this amazing power is de- gravity lower than ever before; to adults. : 
livered without vibration demon- perfect spring balance and to a Chinas 7 
ub- strates a smoothness of operation new type of spring mounting. id ; por. J 
tis k in lier give you full proof of its advan j 
for a ante” wag _ motor car Chrysler springs are close to the design, the perfection of its work- 3 
production. hubs and parallel to the wheels. manship, the fineness.of its 
ay In riding comfort, solidity and Side-sway and road weaving are materials, and its revolutionary 
oan roadability, the Chrysler Six is as eliminated. performance ability. sae 
oil The Touring Car, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; . 
The Brougham, 


$1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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went off without choosin’ a pair. I reckon 
he’ll come back.” 

“T reckon,” said Drew. And Lindy laughed 
excitedly and with considerable malice. 

“You don’t think a whole lot of Trigger- 
finger, do you, Mr. Drew?” 

“IT sure do not. A swearin’, whisky- 
breathin’, card-playin’, shootin’, murderin’ 
son of “4 

“Sh! I thought you didn’t like me to hear 
bad language!’ 

“Excuse me!’ Drew climbed up to his 
stool and figured closely. He stroked the 
plastered lock of hair until it reached almost 
to the tip of his nose. Lindy wanted to laugh 
at it and him. 

Triggerfinger came once again on a June 
night and he and Lindy walked out, his pony 
trailing after him, and stood on the bridge 


while they discusséd the symptoms and re- 


sults of love at first sight. .Next week there 
came a letter to Lindy. : 

got to leave the country,” .wrote-Trigger- 
finger with evidence of haste. “And I sure 
want to take you with me. I'll ride up to the 
store tomorrow evening at about three o’clock. 
Have your stuff ready in a smallish bundle. 
I'll fetch an extry pony for you and we can get 
away over the pass. Be ready for me, Lindy.” 

Lindy had no thought but of compliance. 
Even her family had become vague half re- 
membered faces, voices that hummed meaning- 
lessly in a memory made blank by passionate 
today. But she would honorably tell Drew 
that she was going. Perhaps he would send 
up for Danny or Ede. 
could become Oatmeal and Dried Prunes. _ - 

She made her little great preparations and 
as soon as she came back from dinner on the 
day of her pro; adventure—the dream 
come true of riding for love into the high 
heart of the hills—she approached her master. 
He listened to her, leaning against his barrel,” 
sifting meal. 

“T’ll be quitting you today, Mr. Drew.” = - 

The sifting suffered pause. Drew looked up_ 
slowly. Lindy was very pale. She was dressed 
in a khaki skirt, rather long, stout boots, a flan- 
nel blouse. She had tied a scrap of yellow silk 
about her neck. It almost matched her eyes. 

“What’s wrong, Lindy? You want to go 
back home?” ‘ 

“No, sir. I am goin’ out over the pass this 
afternoon with Triggerfinger.” 

He dusted the meal carefully from his hands. 

“To be married?” 

“Why—yes, sir.” 

Drew swallowed audibly and stroked down 
the plastered lock of hair. He looked more 
than ever before at that moment like a tamed 
and hooded hawk. 

“At what hour is he coming for you, Miss 


dy? 

“He'll ride up at about three, Mr. Drew. 
It’s not long now.” 

Drew’s eyes swung sideways to the clock. 
His body seemed to have stiffened so that only 
the eyes were free to move at all. 

“Not more’n hour.” He came to life. “You 
better close up your accounts, Miss Lindy!” 

“Yes, sir,” she assented nervously. “I guess 
it won’t take me long.” 

She went round the counter with the cautious 
movements of a cat under the eyes of an 
observant dog. She bent over the shabby little 
book. Drew busied himself in a dim corner of 
the store, apparently arranging his neck 
handkerchief. Later he strolled behind her. 
She looked about sharply, wheeled and struck 
fiercely up at his face. In the brief struggle 
she managed to bite his finger pretty deeply 
and to scream once. 

He bound his handkerchief across her mouth, 
lifted her, carried her into the little room at the 
back and there, using what gentleness one may 
with a wildcat, he tied her into a heavy, half 
crated chair. She twisted and writhed.about, 
her eyes wet with furious tears, her hair 


One of the others © 


Triggerfinger 
‘(Continued from page 93) 


streaming down across her face about her neck. 
The pretty yellow scrap of silk was twisted 
under her ear, her blouse was half torn open. 
He kept his eyes turned from her and spoke as 
a sinner speaks at a revival meeting. 

“T’ll see Mr. Triggerfinger for you, Lindy. 
You ain’t a-goin’ over the pass with hi 
tonight.” He moved towards the door, 
glanced uneasily back at her and swallowed 
hard. “T’ll do my explainin’ and apologizin’ 
afterwards. I’ll let you scratch my eyes out if 
you feel it will help any . . .” 

He went into the store and bolted the en- 
trance to her prison. She heard him wash his 
wounded finger in the tin basin. 

Drew was at his books when Triggerfinger, 
magnificent in a new scarf, new studded belt, 
new boots and sombrero, came swinging down 
the aisle. ‘Where can I find Miss Lang?” 
he asked politely. 

“She ain’t to be found, Mr. Triggerfinger.” 
We're goin’— 


The swaggering bearer of the famous scar 
came opposite the grocer’s desk. “‘I aim to see 
Miss Lindy, Andrew Gambell.” 

“And I aim to keep you from seein’ her, 
Triggerfinger.” 
~ Eyes of wild hawk and tame met and took 
counsel of each other. 

“Tf she ain’t over at Mrs. Jenkins’s,” 
Triggerfinger slowly, “‘I’ll be back.” 
~ Drew left his desk, filled his pockets with 
weight and sat down near the unlighted. stove. 
He slouched to the middle of his spine, rested 
his chin on his shirt-front and stared ahead of 
him. There was now and then a faint sound of 
rebellion ‘from his little prisoner, when the 
jailor flushed and moved his length uneasily. 


said 


“Except for such stirrings of conscience. he 


remained entirely still. And the hours passed. 
Drew lighted his lantern and sat down again. 

He heard the distant hoofs of horses before 
they left the open sage-brush, he knew when 
they struck the reverberating road, he listened 
to their rapid drumming of the bridge and 
smelled the dust they beat up before the open 
windows of his store. Steps accosted his 
porch, the door was flung back wide. Half a 
dozen figures crowded through it. ; 

“We’ve come,” said a ringing voice, the voice 
of romantic youth at war with tyranny, “for 
Triggerfinger’s girl.” 

The storekeeper, sprawled in the chair, did 
not move even his eyes. — 

“Triggerfinger didn’t come himself?” 

“Sure I came.” The wearer of a scar and a 
six-shooter swaggered a little in advance. 

“OQh—so the rest of the gang—are brides- 
maids?” drawled Drew. 

Triggerfinger pointed the digit of his nick- 
name and frowned. “Don’t waste my time, 
Dried Prunes,” he snarled and in explanation 
to the boys he added: “That’s the girl’s name 
for him. I’ve come for Lindy Lang. I mean 
to find out where you’re keepin’ her. I know 
you’d like her for yourself but her tastes runs 
different—I figure she cares more for a rider 
than a trader. Come on, boys. Let’s rush 
him! We'll make him speak.” 

’ Electricity charged the figure in the chair. A 
spasm of change, an uncanny and intimate 
transformation passed over it. Drew—or the 
devil-possessed y of Drew—sprang to the 
counter above them, tossing back his long hair, 
and they found themselves eye to eye with a 
blazing disfiguration, a scar so violent that it 
shone across his forehead like a queer phos- 
phorescent star. In comparison their Trigger- 
finger’s ornament was as a Christmas decora- 
tion to Orion. This mark pulled at Drew’s eye- 
brow and sprawled up to the roots of his hair 
and nipped his cheek-bone. Before its revela- 
tion and the change in him the men shrank 
even more than from the barrels of two six- 
shooters in his hands. His eyes blazed and his 
voice: bugled. 


— 
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“Maybe I’m out of practise, boys, but you 
got to take your chances!” He shot. He 
blew off Triggerfinger’s hat and cut the sleeve 
buttons from Shorty’s store coat and prinked a 

ttern on the floor around the new boots of 

aymond Giles, and he did some delicate and 
selective damage to his own stock, in the matter 
of corks and bottle stoppers. They stood and 
watched him like a group of waxworks, 
astonishment, delight and terror in life-like 
simulation on their pale dropped faces. 

“Triggerfinger!”’ one breathed ecstatically. 
“This here is sure Triggerfinger himself!” 

Drew lowered his weapons. “Only a fool 
would’ve made use of that little scar of yours, 
my friendly double, and a kind of resemblance, 
not so marked at that. Only a fool, a coward- 
ly fool, would want to be taken for that rooting, 
shooting, whisky-drinking cuss I used to be. 
My gosh, boys! barrin’ the faces, you are 
the same bunch of light-heads that used to 
foller.me about and put me up to my dum 
tricks. Now listen. {want to tell you some- 
thing.” He climbed down from the counter, 
leaned back against it and, holding down the 
two smoking weapons, he spoke grim and low. 

“T shot just oncé too often.. "Twas down ina 
Montany faro parlor years ago. _ I was full of 
liquor, my heel turned. I aimed for a light and 
—I shot a girl that‘loved me—dead.” 

The audience held breath and dropped its 
eyes from Drew’s face. 

“T begged the boys to hang me. But—not 
them. They loved a fool. No, it was 
‘accidental killing.’ I went out to hang 
myself. But that girl that loved me she’d want- 
ed me to quit my foolishness, so I decided 
instead of doin’ anything so quick and simple 
as hangin’ = my carcass I’d shape me up the 
way she’d asked me to. So—I quit my trail.” 

Drew laid down his guns and with a gesture 
of horror washed his hands of them. 

“Let me tell you something else. It took 


more grit and sense and fightin’ and adven- . 


turin’ to hold down a job, to work for my livin’; 
to lay by a small pile, to buy up this here 
store, to stock and run it, to—to”—his mouth 
gave an involuntary twitch—‘‘sell dried 
runes and oatmeal, than it ever took to do 
ancy shootin’ and fancy ropin’, bronco- 
bustin’, card tricks and such like showy foolish- 
ness. But—I had more friends in them days— 
and—a girlortwo ... 

“T wish = a good night, gentlemen. And 
you, Mr. Triggerfinger, alias a real honest-to- 
God name, change that scar of yours or hide it 
or get busy and explain it as you travel along. 
It ain’t no real help to you. Let him go, boys. 
He ain’t done you no manner of harm. He’s 
such a fool life’ll lick him a-plenty .. . 
Get out—will you?” 

He turned from them and they tiptoed 
obediently away. The ponies’ hoofs retreated 
in contemplative soberness. The store was 
still. It smelled of smoke and sweat. Drew 
opened his door and stood breathing deep 
uneven breaths. There were hard memories 
upon him. Moreover, he. was afraid. He 
dreaded the amber eyes of Lindy. 

Loathfully he went back and came before 
her. He untied her gently and after she had 
arranged her hair and dress she came out to 
him in the circle of lantern light around the 
stove. 

“T had ought to have told you, but I kind of 
thought you’d laugh at me, tell me I was a 
liar.””. He stood before her, timid and ashamed. 

She forced herself to look up at him, to 
search his tense dark face with its wide scarred 
forehead and shrinking, bitter eyes. 

“What I’m most sorry for is—you, Miss 
Lindy. You ain’t got your hero no more. 
Triggerfinger! He’s just dried prunes and oat- 
meal, ain’t he?” 

Lindy, still looking at him, spoke. A hint 
of sardonicism, not unwholesome, had crept 
into her voice and eyes. “I guess I’ve changed 
my mind about dried prunes,” she said. 
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a-ridin’.” 
' “Sorry. I can’t let her off today.” 


Most men ask 
‘Is she pretty? 


not “Is she clever?” 


Freshness, Charm-—the Enticement of a 
Skin More Precious Than Personality or 
Cleverness—do you seek it? Then for 
One Week Follow this Simple Beauty 
Method which is Bringing it to Thousands 


~ 
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Often we marvel at her--the girl 
whose only asset is her beauty. She 
knows so little and says so little; yet 
serenely attracts everyone to her side. 
Too often her clever rival sits in a 
corner, alone. 

* * + 

Brains or beauty?— but why 
choose? Combine beauty with clever- 
ness, charm with wisdom. Develop 
your beauty to bring out the sweet- 
ness of your personality. That’s what 
thousands have done and 
found new happiness as a result. 

The means are simple. Have a 
pretty skin— remember, you can, if you 
try. Costly beauty treatments are un- 
necessary — just daily use of palm and 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 


= it is worth trying for this charm thou- 


sands have, the clear, fresh skin you want 
—do this one week, then note the change. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed 
away. 

Wash your face with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then re- 
peat both washing and rinsing. Ap- 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 


Palmolive Soap is 


never sold unwrapped 


ply a touch of cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 

Thus in a simple manner, millions 
since the days of Cleopatra have 
found beauty, chatm and youth pro- 
longed. 

No medicamerts are necessary. 
Just remove the day’s accumulations 
of dirt and oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and Nature will 
be kind to you. Your skin will be of 
fine texture. Your color will be good. 
Wrinkles will not be your pad, «sn 
as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not think 
any green soap, represented as made 
of palm and olive oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. Palmolive is askin 
emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! — 
so little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 


nature’s green 
to Palmolive Soap. 
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The Beating of Wings 
(Continued from page 45) 


was staring in a fixed way toward the 
orchestra with a curious smile. 

“T am listening to the music,” she said. 
“T like its rhythm so much. That quick beat, 
like the stamping of bare feet. It gets into 
one’s blood.” 

She tapped out the rhythm on the table with 
her finger-tips and her body swayed a little. 
I noticed that Saville looked at his sister and 
then at her wine-glass in a quizzical way, with 
raised eyebrows and a whimsical smile. There 
was a hint in his look that perhaps the wine 
had touched her senses. 

Per! her glance had attracted the atten- 
tion of the leader of the orchestra, that young 
man with the black lock of hair over his fore- 
head. He left his place in the orchestra and 
came among the dinner tables, siill playing a 
Gipsy dance tune. It is a habit they have in 
Hungary and did not surprise the company in 
the dining room of the Duna Palota. 

Slowly the musician came towards our own 
table. Whichever way he turned, his eyes 
were fixed on Joan Saville. There was a look 
of meaning in them and a smile about his lips. 
He was a good-looking fellow, broad-shouldered 
and graceful in his movements but of a rustic 
type. I noticed his hands. They were not 
delicate like a violinist’s, but coarse as though 
he had worked in the fields in younger days. 

He stood in front of our table and changed 
his tune to a simple melody, haunting in its 
refrain, and breathing the spirit of the East. 

“Tt’s a Gipsy love-song,” said Count Teliki, 
rae “He’s playing it for you, Lady 
oan. ” 


Joan Saville’s face flushed deeply until 
presently the color ebbed away again and left 
it white. But she sat there smiling and I saw 
that her eyes were held by the Gipsy’s. 

He finished his tune with a flick of his bow’ 
and then bent low before her. : 

“He expects a gift,” said Count Teliki and he 
flung some paper money on the table as a man 
would throw a bone to a dog. But the musi- 
cian did not pick it up. He bowed again to 
Joan Saville and pointed the tip of his bow to 
a red rose in her waistband. She unfastened 
it slowly and held it out to him at arm’s length. 
He took it from her and put it first to his heart 
and then to his lips. 

Saville laughed heartily. ‘“You’ve made a 
conquest, Joan. Your first in Budapest.” 

“Not the first!” said Count Teliki. 

Archie Gaunt muttered something about 
“confounded impudence.” 

The leader of the orchestra went back to his 
place and the music changed abruptly into 
— again. From his place the young Gipsy 

ept his eyes on Joan and smiled at her across 
his bow. Her rose was stuck over his right 
ear, as office boys carry their pens, as Oriental 
lovers wear their ladies’ flowers. 

“What’s the matter, Joan?” asked Saville 
suddenly. He was startled by her whiteness 
and look of faintness. 

“It’s nothing,” she said. “This hot room, 
and the excitement of arriving—and the 


“Yes, they keep this place too infernally 
hot,” said Saville. “Let’s get upstairs again.” 

As we passed the orchestra the young vio- 
linist touched the fringe of Joan’s yellow shawl 
and kissed it. She smiled at him and gave a 
little tug to her shawl so that it slipped. through 
his fingers. Only Archie Gaunt and I noticed 
this happen and Archie stuck out his elbow so 
that it knocked the musician in the chest. 

I should have thought absolutely nothing of 
Joan’s sudden pallor that evening and the 
impudent professional gallantry of the Gipsy 
player if it had not been for other incidents 
which suggested strange thoughts to me when 
I linked them together. It was about a week 
after Joan’s arrival in Budapest that Archie 
Gaunt and I were walking with her in the royal 

rdens that were cut into a series of terraces 

low the Palace. We had just been showing 
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her the Coronation Church and the old houses 
—pre-Turkish, some of them—and government 
buildings in the neighborhood. 

“Let’s sit down and smoke a cigaret,” said 
Archie Gaunt, glad of any excuse to stay by her. 

We chose a seat looking across the river to 
the Houses of Parliament and the splendid 
vista along the embankment. The autumn 
sun was pleasant and not too hot. As we 
were chatting a barefoot Gipsy girl with a baby 
in her arms came up the pathway between the 
flowering shrubs. She stared at Joan and 
then stopped and spoke to her in German. 

‘What does she say?” asked Joan. 

“She wants to tell your fortune,” said Archie 
Gaunt, laughing. “Needless to say she wants 
you to cross her palm with a bit of silver. The 
old game! Shall I tell her-to pack 
- 

“No,” said Joan. “I dare say she’s hungry, 

r thing. And look at that delicious little 
wn-eyed baby!” 

She gave some money to the girl—not silver 
but that vile paper which passes as money in 
Central Europe—and with her gay laugh held 
out her hand for her fortune to be told. 

The Gipsy girl held it in her own brown hand 
and peered at the lines on Joan’s transparent 
skin. Suddenly she gave a cry of astonish- 
ment and delight and relinquishing Joan’s 
hand began to speak excitedly in a strange 
language which none of us could understand. 
Then she held out the baby and put its little 
sun-baked head against Joan’s cheek. 

“What does she mean?” asked Joan. “She 
seems excited about something.” 

Archie Gaunt spoke to the Gipsy girl in 
German and translated her answer. - 

“She says that you are a sister of hers! 
Her people are your people. It is written in 
your hand that you will dwell again in their 
tents and wander with them down the dusty 
roads to the sweet waters of their camps. 
That’s as much as I can make out of her non- 
sense talk.” 

Joan laughed and tickled the sun-baked 
baby under its chin. It seemed to like this sen- 
sation and chuckled at her. 

“T don’t think much of her fortune-telling,” 
said Joan, “but her baby is adorable.” 

Just then a man came up the pathway, fol- 
lowed by an Alsatian wolfhound. He wore a 
light colored suit and a Robin Hood hunting 
cap with a green feather, and it was not until 
he paused and then halted in front of Joan, 
i) off his cap and standing bareheaded, 
that I recognized the leader vf the orchestra in 
the Duna Palota. 

She spoke to him in French. “Is this your 
baby, Mr. Musician?” 

He answered in French also, speaking it 
excellently as Hungarians find it easy to speak 
many tongues. 

“No, mademoiselle. I have no babies yet. 
This girl is my cousin and 
this is her brat. If they worry you I will send 
them away.” 

He turned round with a scowl at the Gipsy 
girl, and she shrank from him as though he 
might strike her. 

“She has not worried me,” said Joan. “She 
has been reading my hand and says that I am 
her sister and her people are my people. What 
does she mean by that?” 

“Tt is true,” said the musician. “I knew it 
when I saw you in the Duna Palota. You 
have the eyes of our race. We can always tell. 
And our music speaks to you. It is in your 
blood. You belong to us, mademoiselle..” 

“Oh no!” said Joan quickly. “I belong to 
England. I am all English, body and soul and 
blood. 

“To England, perhaps,” said the musician, 
smiling. “As I belong to Hungary. But your 
eyes are those of our wandering race, in 
your blood is the rhythm of our restless life and 
in your dreams is the memory of winding road 
down which our mothers with their 
caravans on their long way from the East.” 

“You know what it is in my dreams?” asked 
Joan jestingly, rather too friendly, I thought, 
with this Gipsy fellow. 
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“Our dreams are memories of racial in- 
stincts,” said the man gravely, Then he bowed 
and was about to pass on when some idea 
seemed to strike him. “Perhaps you and your 
gentlemen would care to visit my people’s 
camp one day, mademoiselle? They have come 
close to Budapest for the fair next week. I 
should be enchanted to act as your guide.” 

“Ts it far?” asked Joan. 

The man said it was an hour’s ride on_horse-. 
back, or but fifteen minutes in a motor-car. - 
There were three hundred Gipsiés encamped.on 
the hills with their tents and caravans.’ It was 
picturesque and amusing. gre 

“One day perhaps we will come,” said Joan. 

“My people: welcome you,” said 
man. He pulled;off his cap, 
with a few words to the barefoot-girl walked up. 
ook gg and disappearéd behind the flowering 


“They’re dirty dogs, those Gips,” said Archie 
Gaunt sulkily.~ *‘I-have been-to one of their 
camps. Nothing but squalling babies, sav- 
age dogs and fleas.” we 

“All the same I would like to go there,” said 
Joan. “You must: take me; Atchies We'll 
ride out one day. It will*be godéd to have a 
gallop again, anyhow!”” 

“There’s something in that,” said young 
Gaunt. “I’d love-to go riding with you. Do 
you remember our last hunt together?” 

“Impossible to forget!” answered Joan. “I 
took an awful tos$ at that last fence.’ 

“And pretended you weren’t hurt!” said 
Gaunt, with a kind of reproach in his voice that 
oe a mask to his admiration for her 


Poor Archie Gaunt was not altogether happy 
now that Joan had come to Budapest. He was 
in a fever of jealousy because of the Hungarian 
gentlemen who began to gather round her and 
who persuaded théir sisters and friends to in- 
vite her to their homes, to the opera, to lunch- 
eons and dinners, fo every kind of social en- 
tertainment in a gay little city which had been. 
through all the horrors of war and revolution ~ 
but showed no trace now of that agony. 

Young Gaunt was especially jealous of 
Count Teliki, who certainly paid particular 
homage to Joan and never came to visit her 
brother Saville without bringing her a bouquet 
of flowers. 

I think Joan was secretly touched by the 
adoration of this young aristocrat, who had a 
noble look and very charming manners. At 
least she was sufficiently gracious to him to 
give Archie Gaunt a very bad time, although I 
believe that “the Navy,” as we called him 
jestingly, really had her heart until it was 
possessed by another kind of passion, myste- 
rious and overwhelming. 

She did not forget her promise to go riding 
with Gaunt and it was from him that I heard 
of their visit to the Gipsy camp. He came 
back in high spirits and said he had had a “top- 

ing” time. He had borrowed two excellent 

orses from the minister, and Joan had looked 
wonderful, as usual, when they rode out across 
the chain bridge and up the winding road to the 
hills above Buda. Then she had set the pace 
and they had had a hard and glorious gallop 
over a mile of soft turf until they settled down 
into an easy canter. 

By a fluke of chance—at least it looked like 
that—they met the fellow who played in the 
orchestra at the Duna Palota. He looked a 
regular Gipsy, mounted on a_long-tailed, 
shaggy-haired colt, and the fellow certainly 
knew how to ride, as though born in the saddle. 
He did all sorts of fancy tricks, dropping his 
whip and picking it up as he passed at the 
gallop, standing on his saddle with folded arms, 
jumping down and leaping into the saddle 

in like a circus rider. It seemed to’excite 
Joan and she rode laughingly into the Gipsy 
camp at such a pace that Gaunt could hardly 
keep up with her on the second best horse. 


_ She had always been a wonderful rider. 


There was a great scene in the camp accord- 
ing to Archie Gaunt’s description. All the 
Gipsies received Joan like a queen, crowding 
round her and kissing her hands and clothes 


and oe their gibberish, as Archie called 
their language. The queer thing was that Joan 
seemed to understand them and to be quite at 
home among them. They led her to a big 
pavilion-shaped tent where she sat on a divan 
covered with a Persian rug while a number of 
barefoot women, dressed in _bright-colored 
shawls and wearing silver bangles, curtsied be- 
fore her, and the men—all except the fiddle 
fellow and one very old man who seemed to be 
the chief of thé tribe—crowdéd at the entrance 
of thé tent. The women brought a silver ewer 
d basin and*poured a little water on Joan’s 
ds and driéd them on a napkin of fine linen. 
-Then*they brought hot wine, spiced in some 
way, and_spilled a little on the ground before 
ring it to Joan and Archie Gaunt. 
Joan raised her mug of wine high above her 
head and said in English, “Good luck to the 


* wandering folk and peace to their camp!” be- 


fore putting the wine to her lips. They seemed 
to understand her meaning, which was plain 
enough whatever her words, and the Gipsy 
women clapped their hands while outside the 
tent the men threw their caps in the air and 
cheered. 

» Archie Gaunt began to get a bit bored, he 
told me, when the leader‘ of the orchestra at 
the Duna Palota brought his fiddle from an- 
other tent to the greensward outside the pa- 
vilion and played wild stuff which set all the 
men and women dancing, clapping hands and 
uttering strange, strident cries. It seemed to 
excite Joan and to amuse her vastly. She stood 
in the center of the dance with laughing eyes 
and her hands on her hips and one foot tapping 
to the quick rhythm. 

Suddenly the dance ceased and the fiddle 
played something slow and soft while he walked 
round Joan with his eyes smiling into her eyes, 
and as though enticing her or mesmerizing her. 

Archie Gaunt didn’t like it much, though he 
recognized it as the usual “stunt” of Gipsy 
musicians. 

Presently the man ended his tune with a 
flick of the bow, tucked his fiddle under-his arm 
and yey om on one knee before Joan with his 
lock of black hair falling over his face. She 
held out both her hands to him and he kissed 
the tips of her fingers. 

“Foreign blokes think nothing of that sort 
of thing,” was Archie’s comment. “I can’t 
say I hold with it myself, being a John Bull 
Englishman.” 

It seems to have been Archie’s insistence that 
made them leave the camp before she really 
wanted to. In answer to Archie’s protest that 
he was utterly fed up she said that it was tre- 
mendous fun and a great adventure and lin- 
gered a little until she took pity on Archie’s 
grumpiness. 

They had an escort of horsemen to the out- 
skirts of Buda. Sixty of the Gipsy men 
mounted their shaggy horses and galloped 
round Joan and Archie as they rode back. 

“The wildest looking bandits you ever saw,” 
said Archie. ‘Not bad-looking lads, some of 
them, if they only combed their hair and shaved 
themselves. But I will say they know how to 
ride. Very easy in the saddle. They yelled 
into their horses’ ears and made no end of a 
row. I wonder Budapest didn’t think the 
Bolsheviks were invading them again! For- 
tunately they turned tail at the sight of the 
first houses. Every man stood in his stirrups, 
raised his whip and gave a final shout to Joan. 

gutnped back like a cavalcade of 


“Great stuff!” I exclaimed. “Vastly pic- 
turesque. I wish I’d been there.” 

“Yes,” said Archie Gaunt. ‘Not unamus- 
ing. But it excited Joan too much. When she 
dismounted she was trembling all over and her 
eyes were on fire—like stars!” 

It was about two weeks after that ride to the 
Gipsy camp that Saville spoke to me one night 
about his sister. We were sitting together in a 
corner of the lounge of the Duna Palota. The 
usual crowd were there after dinner, all the 
smart set of Budapest. Joan was out at some 
dinner party with Archie Gaunt, and Count 
Teliki was also absent. 
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Saville smoked his cigaret silently for a while 
and then threw it away and spoke tome. “J’m 
worried about Joan.” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “She seems 
to be enjoying herself.” 

“Yes, so I thought, until a week ago. Then 
I found her crying her eyes out in her bedroom, 
She doesn’t seem to sleep at night. There’s 
something wrong with her.” 

“Too much excitement,” I suggested. “All 
this gaiety.” 

“No,” said Saville, “it’s something more than 
that. Joan’s frightened about something. 
Frightened of herself, perhaps.” He spoke 
mysteriously and his face looked drawn, 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

He glanced at me sideways as though won- 
dering how far he could trust my discretion, 

“She gets bad dreams—gets scared of what 
she dreams. Several times she has cried out at 
night in a kind of terror. Last night I ran into 
her room and she clung to me and asked me to 
hold her tight and save her.” 

“Save her from what?” I asked. 

“She doesn’t want to tell me. I can’t get 
it out of her. It’s nerves, of course. Just 
nerves. But she used to be so normal, so 
scornful of that sort of thing.” 

I suggested that he should get a doctor to see 
her. Probably she wanted a tonic. 

“T wish to Heaven I hadn’t brought her here!” 
said Saville abruptly and with a kind of passion 
in his voice. “It’s partly the fault of that ass 
Archie,” he said presently. “He won’t leave 
the girl alone. He’s proposed to her twice 
during the last week.” =. 

“Won’t she have him? He would make a 
jolly good husband, if I’m any kind of judge.” 

agree,” said Saville. ‘“There’s nothing 
wrong with him, and Joan likes him. They’ve 
always been the‘best of pals. But it’s no good 
worrying her into marriage before she’s ready.” 
Then he mentioned Teliki’s name. ‘That’s 
another complication! .-Teliki is mad about 
her and.aakes no sécret of it. Needless to say 
there are strained/Telations between him and 
Archie. They’re as jealous of each other as 
two dogs.” 

I asked him if he thought Joan was at all 
taken with Count Teliki and his answer sur- 
prised me. 

“T think he scares her with his passion. Per- 
haps that is the cause of her fear.” 

‘He’s not alarming,” I said. “On the con- 
trary, very chivalrous and charming.”.. 

“Girls are strange creatures,” said Saville. 
“You can’t make them out. I always thought 
Joan was different.” 

That thought seemed to stick in his mind, 
the thought that he had looked ou Joan as a 
sensible, strong-minded girl and was now dis- 
illusioned and bewildered by her. 

Joan and Archie came back a little before 
midnight. Joan looked rather pale, I thought, 
but perfectly well otherwise—in good spirits, 
I mean. We all went up to Saville’s sitting 
room, and Joan sat down at the piano while 
the two men and I had some whisky. She 
played a queer little tune, quite softly. I re- 
membered it as one of those Gipsy love-songs 
which I had heard on the orchestra down- - 
stairs. Presently, when the two men went into 
the passage to get Archie’s overcoat, her fingers 
slurred the notes and she raised her head and 
stared at the wall above the piano. There was 
a mirror hanging there and sitting as I was 
on the edge of the table I could see her face 
and her eyes reflected there. There was a great 
fear in those brown eyes of hers, a look of 
animal terror such as I had never seen before 
in any woman’s eyes. 

I put my gloves down on the table and went 
over to her quietly and whispered to her: 
“What’s the matter, Joan?’”’ 

She began to tremble and a heavy tear 
splashed on the keyboard. ‘Nothing!’ she 


said. ‘Nothing! Please do not say anything.” 

For a moment she caught hold of my hand 
and held it tight like a frightened child in the 
dark. Then as the others came back she re- 
linquished it and sprang up from the piano- 
stool, hiding her emotion. 
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With these full-size Balloons, road shocks, jolts 
and vibration are cushioned before they reach chas- 


ILES 


Firestone 


DOLLAR 


BALLOON GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


Blazing New Trails of Supreme Motoring Comfort and Safety 


sis, engine or body of car to cause damage and rapid 
depreciation. With double the usual road contact, 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords are the safest equip- 
ment for any car. They give brakes a new respon- 
siveness and power. 

The most pleasant and economical tours this sea- 
son will be made on Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords. 
Firestone Gum-Dipping puts strength and stamina 
into these tires, enabling them to meet every strain 
and deliver added thousands of miles. This special 
Firestone construction insures minimum fuel con- 
sumption. 

Any Firestone Service Dealer will make the 
changeover quickly and at lowest cost, because he is 
prepared to supply you not only with the full-size 
Balloon Tires but the special Firestone wheelaswell. 


PER 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton,Ont. 
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“Well,” said Archie, “I must tear myself 
away. Hope I didn’t bore you too much, 
oan!” 


“I’m never bored with you, Archie,” said 
Joan. “I like to have you near me. It gives 
me a sense of security!” She spoke so gaily 
that I found it difficult to believe that only a 
moment before I had seen fear in her eyes 
and that tear splash on the piano. 

“That’s the kindest thing you’ve said for 
some time,” said Archie. 

She held out her hands to him and then as 
he took them she leaned forward a little and 
cheek. 

Archie was surpri embarrassed. 
blushed vividly but drew her téwards him and 
kissed her cheek lightly. 5 

Saville laughed and said, “My word! You 
two seem to be getting on?” - - Das 

I think he was glad to see that kiss between 
his sister and his friend. It might mean that 
Joan was normal again, after her time of 
trouble. 

“Good night!” said Archie bustling out to 
hide his surprise and his joy. 

I lingered for a few moments and then 
walked down the corridor with Joan as far as 
her bedroom door, after saying good night to 
Saville. “Sleep well!” I said. ; 

“Pray for me!” she answered and then went 
into her room, flicked up the light, kissed her 
hand to me and shut the door. 

I don’t know why those words worried me. 
When I went back to my hotel I did not go to 
bed but paced up and down my room wonder- 
ing what was the cause of Joan Saville’s fear, 
her obvious neurasthenia, that look of agony 
and terror I had seen mirrored on the wall. I de- 
termined to speak to Saville next day. I should 
advise him to send Joan back to England and 
to fix up her marriage with Archie Gaunt as 
soon as possible. With Archie she would have 
-that “sense of security” which she desired. 

That night I dozed over a book and wakened, 
rather chilly, a little after daybreak. I drew 
my window curtains aside and looked out 
across the Danube. It was a beautiful morning 
with a red flush in the sky above the hills of 
Buda. Budapest was still asleep except for 
two people riding across the chain bridge. 
heard the clatter of their hoofs and watched 
them to the far end’ of the bridge when they 
disappeared. One of them had a hunting cap 
with a green feather like Robin Hood. The 
other was a woman riding side-saddle. They 
went at a fair pace. Ienvied them. How good 
to be riding to the hills in the light of dawn! 

I yawned, undressed, went to bed and slept 
for three or four hours. I was awakened by 
Saville, who burst into my room with a face of 
death. It was some time before I could make 
out the cause of his trouble. He wept in an 
agony of tears and then raged about the room. 
It was a letter which told me everything, a 
letter from Joan. He let it fall on the floor 
and I picked it up and read it and gasped 
over it. 

Joan had gone away with the Gipsy musi- 
cian, “forever,” she said. She was sorry, so 
very sorry, but something had called to her, 
.sémething in her blood stronger than herself 
—irresistible. The Gipsy musician had made 
her mad, she supposed. It had got into her 
dreams. Such wild, strange dreams! The 
Gipsy people claimed her as their own. She 
must go with them down the roads, from one 
camp to another, to the journey’s end—which 


‘was death. She had tried to resist for her 
‘ brother’s sake and Archie’s. 


Poor Archie, she would break his heart! 
She sent her love to him, her comrade’s love. 
But Sacha the Gipsy had played her heart 
away. She must follow his music, which had 
put a spell on her. He was her man, her true 
He had been waiting for her through 
all time, and she for him. It had all been in her 


dreams, even in the convent school, this Gipsy 
man, his music, the stamping of bare feet on 
dry grass, a wandering race, the call of the 
winding roads, the sound of running water, the 
wild, free life. She belonged to it. She had 
to go... 

I have forgotten what else she wrote, the 
exact words in which she begged for forgive- 
ness, asked Archie to forget her and Saville to 
pray for her. She had suffered great agonies 
of doubt and fear but she would be happy with 
this man of hers who loved her. She would 
never come back to civilizati 

“Mad!” cried Saville. “Raving madness! 
My poor Joan!” 

{ told him that it was not madness of the 
usual kind, but a call of the blood—the instinct 
of race. He did not understand my meaning 
and stared at me in a tragic baffled way until 
I reminded him of that great-great-grand- 


Gipsy woman who had married 
the first earl “over the tongs” in a tent on the 
open heath. 

“Your sister is a throwback,” I said rather 
too frankly, pe: “That strain of wild 
blood has taken hold of her, poor girl.” 

This revelation—for it amounted to 
startled and shocked Saville in a pitiable way. 
He was even more broken than Archie Gaunt, 
to whom I told the news when he came into m 
room very cheerily with an invitation to wie | 
on the Firefly. He wanted me to bring Joan. 

He crumpled up completely for a few minutes 
when he read Joan’s letter, which Saville 
handed to him silently, and I shall never forget 
the sight of those two men, my best friends, 
Joan’s brother and lover, agonized. 

It was Archie Gaunt who pulled himself to- 
gether first. He sprang up with his hands 
clenched. 

“Lord in Heaven!” he shouted. “Why do 


_ ‘we waste time like this? Let’s get a move on 


and rescue Joan from those dirty bandits. 
They’ve hypnotized her, the devils! When I 
get close to that fiddler fellow I'll smash his 
brains out!” 

Saville jumped at the idea. It was certainly 
the obvious thing to do without delay—I mean 
a journey to the camp on the hills above Buda. 
I had the secret thought that Joan would not 
allow herself to be “rescued,” but would stay 
with the people who had called her back. 

I noticed that Saville took a small Browning 
out of the drawer of his dressing-table and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

He had no chance of using it. Though we 
scoured the country for miles in Saville’s car, 
we could find no trace of the Gipsies. They 
had shifted their camp some days before and 
disappeared into the hills, off the track of the 
motor roads. Even Count Teliki, who put the 
Hungarian police on the quest, failed to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of Joan, though we 
hunted up all the. Gipsies in Hungary in untir- 
ing pursuit. From what I heard afterward, it 
appeared that the tribe which Joan had joined 
crossed the frontier into Czecho-Slovakia and 
were found some months later in Prague. Joan 
was not; with them, nor the man they called 
Sacha. The others lied sturdily and professed 
blank ignorance of the English girl and their 
musician. 

I have already said that Joan’s Gipsy mar- 
riage scandalized Hungarian society and ruined 
Saville’s diplomatic career. The affair could 
not be hidden owing to the police search and 
caused an enormous sensation. Poor Saville 
resigned his post and spent many months riding 
about Central Europe in the vain quest for his 
sister, haunting fairs and all likely places 
where Gipsies gathered. 

But it was Count. Teliki who discovered 
Sacha in the spring of last year. 

He was dining with his sister St ie and 
a small party of friends in one of the outdoor 
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restaurants of the Prater in Vienna—that dis- 
trict of merry-go-rounds, circuses, booths, 
traveling shows and menageries which make up 
a “Magic City” where the middle-class Vien- 
nese love to spend their evenings. The place 
was crowded. Teliki’s sister and her two girl 
friends were in a merry mood thoroughly en- 
joying the spirit of the crowd. 

Teliki was sad and silent. Something had 
reminded him of 
rose whose beauty enchanted him in those 
days at Bu . He wondered what brought 
Sa 80 vividly to his mind, quite 

enly, among those plump Viennese girls 
with their best boys, Then he knew the cause 
of this reminder. It was a tune that was being 
played by the orchestra. It was the Gipsy 
dance which had been played at the Duna 
Palota that night when he had first seen Joan 
and she had turned to him, startled, and said, 
“What tune is that?” 

Count Teliki looked across the crowded 
tables. The music was coming nearer. One 
of the musicians had left the orchestra and was 
playing his fiddle as he walked among the 

. He was coming slowly toward Teliki’s 
table and his eyes, smiling over his bow, were 
fixed on Teliki’s sister. A lock of black hair 
fell over his forehead. 

Teliki rose from his chair with a sharp cry in 
his throat, as his sister Stephanie told me. He 
ono hand on the gimcrack table in front of 

im and vaulted over it, smashing the glasses 
as he passed. Then he seized a wooden chair, 
raised it dbove his head and banged it down 
with a frightful crash. Sacha the Gipsy fell 
in a huddled heap, his violin broken to bits, his 
bow dabbled in the blood that streamed from 
a gash in his forehead. It was all done in a 
second or two. At all the tables people started 
up from their chairs with shouts and cries. A 
dozen men sprang at Count Teliki, who was 
roughly handled before he was rescued—and 
arrested—by the Austrian police. The Gipsy, 
who seemed to be dying, was taken away in an 
ambulance to the nearest hospital. 

It was in the hospital that Joan was found. 
She came with a little brown-eyed baby in her 
arms and she was dressed as a Gipsy in a scarlet 
shawl with a colored handkerchief over her 
looped hair. Her face had lost some of its 
beauty, being tanned by hot weather, and her 
look of youth had gone. But Teliki’s sister 
Stephanie tells me that she had another kind of 
beauty, that of motherhood, and a strange 
look of tragedy and suffering. 

She fell down on her knees by the bedside of 
the dying Goer and cried out, “My man! 
My man!” and then spoke to him in the ed 
tongue and held her baby up to his face. e 
man smiled and stroked her hand and mur- 
mured something. An hour later he was dead. 

Count Teliki after a sensational trial was 
punished by a heavy fine. All the sympathy 
of the court was with him and he was wildly 
cheered when the verdict was given. 

Now Lady Joan is in England with her 
brown-eyed baby, living with her brother in 
their old house in Devonshire, I hear that 
Archie Gaunt has been staying with them, and 
there is some rumor of a marriage, though I 
can hardly believe it yet. I hear also that the 
Gipsy caravans on their way to Dartmoor halt 
outside the gates of the Savilles’ park and that 
the lady of the house speaks to them in that 
strange tongue of theirs which came across the 
world with Eastern tribes. 

That is all I know of Joan’s story and what 
I have told is very strange. But I wonder 
sometimes what will happen to that little 
brown-eyed boy now playing in an English 
manor-house. Will he too one day hear the call 
of his blood and be impelled by the instinct 
of the wandering life, as that bird which all 
through the night beat its wings with the un- 
forgotten impulse of irresistible flight? 


A strange story of the young men and women of Europe today is told by Sir Philip Gibbs in a forth- 


coming COSMOPOLITAN. 


Make sure you do not miss “The Wandering Birds’ by filling out 


the coupon on page 186 and receiving CosMopoLitaNn regularly during the next three months. 


Saville, that English 
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i mother who had married old John Saville—a 
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Balloon Cords 
mean. a / 
cushioning 

| vs 


ALLOON is an apt name for 

broad-gauge, low-air pres- 

sure tires because it implies the 
cushioning use of the air. 


Air is nature’s best cushion, and 
the lower the pressure, the better 
the cushion. 


With their low-air pressure, 
Goodrich Balloon Cords give the 
motorist the betterment — the 
new ease and pleasure—he is 
always seeking. 


It is a special, de luxe service in 
tires. 

Just as riding in a parlor car is 
more comfortable than riding in 
a day coach, so riding on Balloon 
Cords is more comfortable than 
riding on high-air pressure tires. 
Once Goodrich Balloon Cords 
are on a car, driver and passen- 
gers know a positive improve- 
ment. It is seen and felt in driv- 
ing, maintaining, and enjoying 
the car. 

Call on a Goodrich Dealer, and 
ask him to tell you the latest facts 


and suggestions on Goodrich 
Balloon Cords. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 
The Goodrich “55” tire is made full 
size to meet the wishes of the discrim- 
inating owner of a light car. 
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OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT INVITES SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW USES OF RUBBER j { 


first 

duty is to be 

beautiful! Cer- 
tainly.no woman should 
neglect to set off her 
natural endowments to 
advantage. And of all 
the aids to beauty none. 
takes precedence over 
pearls, nor shares equal- 
ity with them as an 
ornament of feminine 


Técla Pearls can be procured in 
America only from Técla, 398 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with 
Diamond Clasps 


10 Rue de Ia Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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_ Why I Have Not Married 


(Continued from page 30) 


the clamoring city to earn my bread. But I 
must tell the truth here. She did no such 
thing. Like most young, healthy country girls, 
she fell ‘in love with someone else, married him 
in a twinkling, and left me with a faint flutter 
of the heart which, in my sensitiveness, I mis- 
took momentarily for the sickness and love- 
lornness which the older poets have celebrated 
since time immemorial. I completely forgot her 
untjl-I-saw her years later with three husky 
children—a faded, tragic figure whom I boast- 
fully imagined I could somehow have kept 
~) beautiful. She seemed at that meeting, by the 
way, to have forgotten our early 
isode—for which I was duly grateful. 

There followed a few years of life -in 
Brooklyn, just when the bicycle craze was at its 
height. If the motor offers opportunities for 
romantic happenings—I often think of the ad- 
vantages of goggles and greatcoats buttoned to 
the nose—the bicycle had its advantages, too. 
There were tandems, you know; and there was 
a popular song of that period: 


Daisy, Daisy, Give me your answer, do! 
I’m half crazy All for the love of you! 
It won’t be a stylish marriage— 
I can’t afford a carriage; 
But you'll look sweet On the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two! 


We did what we called “century runs,” and 
how ridiculous and trivial they seem now, 
with motors accomplishing that distance in a 
couple of hours. Yet we thought we were 
sporty youngsters as we sped to the wilderness 
of certain portions of the north shore of Long 
Island, pak ae a girl companion. Romance! 
Ah! we had our fill of it in that golden time, 
and there was always the honey of light love 
to sweeten the cup of life. The world should 
not be too hard on this pale semblance of the 
divine passion; for it is a preparation for that 
deeper and nobler sentiment which invariably 
comes to us all. 

I had a real love affair in Brooklyn—a chap- 
ter of my life of which I cannot write, since it 
ended in the tragedy of the girl’s death in a 
railway accident. One feels very often that 
his life might have been richer, utterly complete 
if destiny had not stepped in and whittled 
away cne’s happiness. I can tell this much: 
I had! meant to propose to this loveliest 
memory of my carefree youth when she should 
have returned from a visit in the West. But 
it was not to be. 

There followed two anguished years, when 
I was busily employed as a certain rich man’s 
private secretary, and no one, I hope, knew of 
the stab my heart and hopes had received. 
For we do not speak of those profound emo- 
tions which are doubly deep, I think, in our 
youth; just as Harlequin does not tell the 
laughing world of his secret tears. 

I am, moreover, never lonely. When living 
people are not available for the daily bread of 
conversation, there has always been, for one of 
my temperament, the living world of books. 
The laughter that covers up grief has been a 
special gift of the gods to me—I say this in all 
sincerity, for it seems utterly ridiculous to set 
down only part of the truth in a confession of 
this kind. Moreover, I am fully aware—and 
I speak in all humility—of another priceless 
gift which has been bestowed upon me—the 
gift of making friends easily, and er “ta them. 

In the days, the months that followed my 
first rude encounter with the realities of life, 
I craved friends as I craved nothing else on 
earth. And fortunately for my peace of mind, 
I found them. I have never been morbid; but 
who, if he is worth a tinker’s dam, has not had 
moments of melancholy? I flatter myself that 
few of my friends—even those with whom I 
am most intimate—know of this quality with- 
in me. One hides certain traits from the world 
at large, as the decent rich conceal their phil- 
anthropies. 


With aed of friends to allay my inner 
sorrow, I had little time or inclination for 
another romantic contact. Morgover, it was 
at this time that such verse as I been able 
to produce bubbled up in me suddenly—a ver- 
itable outlet for what I must have been endur- 
ing, now that I look back. I was not conscious 
of this during that cross-section of my life. 
But I do know that I wrote then the best poetry 
I have ever attempted—a periectly sincere ex- 
pression of the part of me that was finest, 
though I hope I am too much of a critic to 
suppose that it held a message for others. It 
was the natural outpouring of a wounded being, 
confronted with the remnants of a broken 
dream, and I was not ashamed to voice my 
griefi—though I have always had a horror of 
being laughed at. And what a refuge my poetic 
impulse proved to be! 

learned one invaluable thing—to pity those 
who, having experienced something of what I 
had experienced, had no means of getting rid 
of a surplus energy and emotion which might 
have strangled them. It seems to me that the 
artistic temperament, for all the havoc it 
brings, likewise brings with it tremendous 
compensations. “We do that which some men 
dream of all their lives,” says Browning. A 
stock-broker may feel as deeply asa musician; 
but Wall Street is scarcely the anodyne that 
the composition of symphonies may be. 

It was inevitable that work could not for- 
ever prove an alleviation of spiritual pain. The 
day came when there was a revival of that need 
all men feel for the consoling presence of a 
woman in their lives. I fell rha ically in 
love with a girl on the stage and became en- 
gaged to marry her. It was as if a magic 
casement had been opened to me, and I saw 
existence now with all its promises of fulfilment. 

I remember that it was during a certain 
shining April that we made our mutual avow- 
als; and that spring is without exception the 
most glorious period of my whole career. I 
was twenty-nine—a perfect age, I think, for a 
man to enter upon the solemn business of mar- 
riage. I had saved a decent sum of money, I 
had splendid health, editorial prospects and 
just enough experience to know the value and 
importance of finding the right mate. I had 
always said I could never marry a girl who did 
not sing; and this girl sang beautifully. And 
the world sang for me, also. And the stars 
sang—the whole universe that surrounds and 
enfolds us. 

There were constant meetings, renewals of 
those first words of sweet bondage. There were 
wild letters in her absence, all the tendernesses 
of those betrothed, mad catchings of trains to 
see her off when she was forced to play in dis- 
tant cities; and there were hungry longings in 
times of separation, plans, often happily ful- 
filled, when I was able to leave my work and 
be with her in, say, Washington or Boston. 
If you have never been in that loveliest of 
American cities in April, when the moon shines 
over the national Capitol, and the tree-lined 
streets are a riot of bloom, and negroes go 
singing home in the scented darkness, and you 
ride with the girl of your choice in a lazy fiacre, 
you have not tasted the joy of life. It is a 

en set down magically in our broad land, 
filled with the “lure of green things growing.” 

But in every garden there is a serpent. Ours 
took the form of a stupid quarrel—two tem- 
peraments clashing over an inconsequential 
matter; do lovers ever quarrel, I wonder, over 
an important issue! Yet we thought it thrice 
important at the time; and a meeting which 
had begun on the peaks of happiness ended in 
the disastrous valley of misunderstanding and 
recrimination—and all was suddenly over. 

A broken engagement is a serious thing. 
The idealist finds it hard to readjust himself at 
first. It is in many ways more trying than a 
divorce; for the thread of one’s hopes is severed 
even before a trial stitch has been taken, and 
it is not what one’s friends say that sinks in, 
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loveliness. 
$100 to $350 
IB Fifth Mew York 
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and quic! 


Fully Equipped 
Roadster- - - - $785 
Touring - - - - 795 
Cab - - - - - 985 
Coupe - - - - 1075 
Sedan - - - - 1135 


The G.M. A.C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

o. b. Lansing. Tax 
spare tire extra 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from an mobile dealer 
in any part of the United verre ata 
d price established by the fac- 
tory, without the addition of any war 
tax. handling.ortransportationcharges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us. which is 
always open for owners’ inspection. — 
The following certified acces- 
sories, which are standard 
equipment on the Sport Tour- 
at no extra cost, are speci- 
ally Gesigned for perfect fit 
stallation on the 
other Six body 
types. rocured 
from any dealer 
in the U. S. at these net prices, 
complete with necessary 
attac its: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumpe 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 
Road Spot Li - 5.00 
Windshield C - 1.25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 
Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
rt Tire Carrier - 7.50 
runk Platform - - 7.00 
Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Windshield Nay 9 (pair) 17.00 
Running Board Step 
Plates (pair) - 4.75 


You expect it to cost more 


rt Touring 


When people first see this Oldsmobile — * 
anywhere 


Car, they invariably assume its price to 


from *500 to *800 higher than it really is. 


That is why the Sport Touring is in such great demand. 
Its very apparent extra value offers too great a buying 
opportunity to be overlooked. 


This car, with its extraordinarily complete equipment, 
its fine performance qualities and its beautiful bronze 
green color would be impossible at anywhere near the 
price, were it not for the pronounced manufacturing 
advantages resulting from the close cooperation of 
Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


A company less favorably situated than Oldsmobile 
would have to sell the Sport Touring Car at several 
hundreds of dollars more than the Oldsmobile price. 


We urge you to examine this car at your nearest 
dealer’s showroom. Accept a demonstration. This 
demonstration, coupled with a most careful and de- 
tailed inspection, will reveal to you that Oldsmobile 
Six value is the kind of value that provides enduring 
owner satisfaction. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


OLD 


OF GENERAL 
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Thirty-five cents 
you an “‘old-timer”’ 
on any road 


Sure of your way; sure of the type 
of road ahead; sure where the good 
hotels are; sure about garages and 
service stations. 


This is the way you feel when you 
“hit the trail” with Ranp M¢CNALLY 
Official Auto Trails Maps. You can — 
drive past highway intersections, 
knowing you are right without asking 
questions. You can follow the handy 
maps of city streets included in each 
booklet and be guided unerringly to 
your hotel or to the right road out of 
a strange town. 


The Official Auto Trails Maps 
make every State your State. They 
are the keys to the great system of 
marked highways the country over. 
Each map booklet covers an exten- 
sive area, and costs only 35c at book- 
stores, stationers, news-stands, drug 
stores or hotels. 


Use Official Auto Trails Maps to 
plan your tour, as well as make it. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. F-49 

536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 

42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington . . Boston 
Buffalo . . Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit 
- St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 


Send for cur Free Booklet 
“The Blazed Trails” 


but what they do not say. A silence follows 


-| which is more eloquent than words; and there 


comes a sense of consuming failure before 
battle, to use an ironic simile, which cuts like 


‘knife. 


But I have never been one to face defeat 
with a long face. I knew I was to blame; I 


| still think so... There was never the slightest 


bitterness in my heart, and there never can be 
over this episode in my busy life. I knew a 
woman once who had preached, in print, the 
gospel of optimism even in profound sorrow; 

when a great grief finall va came to her she 
retracted everything she said, utterly re- 
nounced her old pert. I could never 
quite forgive her, for she worked immeasurable 
injury to every soul with whom she had been 
an influence for good. 

I was not foolish enough to be “done with 
women.” Misogynists are the silliest mortals 
on this earth—and I doubt if there is such a 
breed. A sense of humor may save one immeas- 
urable agony. Moreover, I had two or three 
intimate men friends who proved ports in time 
of storm, stalwartly keeping my mental nthe 
going, giving me that poise which I needed 
and was determined to achieve once more. 

And i did. Editorial work and writing con- 
sumed my days, and we are so constituted, we 
curious mortals, that we forget old s| iritual 
wounds as a woman forgets the pain of child- 
birth. I am a bit of a fatalist; also I somewhat 
believe in the gods of luck and chance. Soon 
after my engagement was broken I was con- 
fronted with a financial obligation in my 
immediate family which I never could have 
met had I married a few months eaclier. 

I firmly believe that not everyone is destined 
for matrimony. Were I a woman, I think I 
should prefer almost any kind of wedlock to the 
emptiness that seems, in unequal share, to come 
to the female of the species. The fact i is, no 
matter how we may deny it, that this is a 
man’s world. Men have resources undreamed 
of by women. The day will come when women 
will be equally free; but that time is not yet. 

“If you marry, you'll regret jt; and if you 
don’t, you'll regret it too.” That is what a 
wise married woman said to me when I first 
told her of my intention to wed. Yet her own 
married life had been singularly happy. But 
what, after all, do we know of our fellow 
travelers lodging in this caravansery of a night? 
Marriage at best is a series of adjustments and 
readjustments; so is bachelorhood, No one is 
perfectly happy; but the idea that every un- 
married man or woman is unhappy is as 
fallacious as to imagine that every. married 
pair have found felicity. 

There was a cartoon once showing a man 
wheeling a baby-carriage and his bachelor 
friend passing him in the street. Each was 
looking longingly at the other. It was one of 
those supreme moments which come to us all, 
married and single alike. No one would 
actually exchange places with another. James 
Whitcomb Riley, himself a bachelor, once 
wrote these poignant lines. Perhaps he was 
destined to remain alone in the world so that 
he could produce them—for no man or woman 
with a child could possibly have written them. 


BEREAVED 
Let me come in where you sit weeping—ay, 
Let me who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your aos the hands 
you used 
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To kiss—such arms, such hands I never 


knew— 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some thing 
Between the tears that would be comforting, 
But ah! so sadder than Fiesty lves am I 
Who have no child to die 


Bachelors are forever being given some such 
terms of opprobrium as “selfish” or “crusty.” 
But just as women no longer grow old—and 
there seems to be no such thing in the world 
nowadays as a “skinny old maid’”’—the crusty 
bachelors have vanished along with the erst- 
while prominent Adam’s apple. The truth is 
that we live in larger, fuller times, and few 
of us have the leisure to become introspective 
or to inquire into the condition of our neigh- 
bors. I think I know quite as many married 
grouches as single ones. I am all for matri- 
mony; but I don’t think matrimony is for us 
all. After one’s habits are fully fixed it would 
be ungenerous to .ask some sweet young 
thing to step in and accept one’s stubborn 
routine. 

There are thousands of late marriages, I 
know, which have turned out happily; there 

are likewise innumerable late marriages which 
on the result simply of a desire for companion- 
ship—nothing more. Such marriages may not 
be included in any inventory of the problems 
of true wedlock. They are makeshifts, the 
replica of that dear romantic bondage which 
comes to us only in youth—and usually only 
once. I know that there are certain natures 
which cannot remain single; but if there is a 
phrase to denote the honeyed joy of husband 
and wife—I mean “married bliss’”—there is 
also, do not forget, an equally oft-quoted 
phrase—“single blessedness.” Sometimes those 
who take unto themselves a wife for purely 
utilitarian reasons are the most selfish of this 
earth; for is it not possible, and understandable, 
that a few of us are too considerate to burden 
our pitiful selves eon a woman who would 
suffer us for only a little while? 

I have a laughing friend who predicts that 
I will be “caught” yet; that when I have 
reached, say, the age of sixty, I will be stricken 
with an "illness, and picturing my loneliness on 
a belated bed of pain, he says that I will marry 
my nurse. Which is amusing, but somehow 
woefully lacking in good taste; for it is, after 
all, an aspersion on the whole lovely sex which 
I continue to adore. It assumes that all wo- 
men have their talons out like so many birds 
of prey—and nothing could be stupider than 
that theory. And after all, the prey must have 
something to recommend it! 

Yes, we bachelors have our moments of dis- 
illusion and regret. To me, the most tragic 
lines in our language—lines which, through ne- 
gation, bring out the barrenness of the lives of 
those who elect, or are fated to remain, single— 
are those from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
which voice defeated fatherhood: 


I see their unborn faces shine 
Before the never-lighted fire. 


The never-lighted fire! Yet if one is occa- 
sionally despondent over “unborn faces,” as 
the bachelor Charles Lamb must have been 
when he wrote his famous reverie of “Dream 
Children,” are those who their dreams 
always the fortunate of this earth? 

I wonder. It is all so hidden in mystery. 
But at least I have told the truth here. Which 
is more, I know, than some of my married 
friends would have the courage to do! 
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Great Falls of Yellowstone National Park, Painted by Magnus Norstad ae " OU. S. Rubber Co., 1924 


GOOD many men believed,some — the USCO is the only cord that com- 
months ago, that they weren’t _— pares with the U.S. Royal Cord in 
going tosee any furthergreat progress money’s worth and economy. 


in low-price tire values. USCO Cords provide a low-cost : 
roe When the USCO Cord was an- cord equipment for light sixes and 
nounced and a few thousand pioneers _— fours in both clincher ‘and straight- 
— tried it out, it changed their whole _ side. The clincher is made in 30 x 3 
al conception of what a low-priced as well as 30 x 3%. 
hich cord can be. 


| It is an established thing that iy United States Rubber Company a 
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The Haunted Rocking-Chair 


that they had been touched since the house 
was built, and all the planks bore the same 
discoloration of age. With sharp blows of. the 
hatchet Burgess splintered one affer another. 

“Tt’s an oblong trap set in the: fleor,’?-he 


Jaughed, poising the hatchet for,another blow: 


“The old boards were. shavéd ‘down’ thin’on 


(Continued from page 80) 


lamp and played it upon a hole only a few 
inches from the floor. 

“Just about the right size to admit the end 
of a rifle barrel. Looks as though it had been 
a knot-hole in the edge of the plank, and it was 
trimmed out a little with a knife; you can see 
*where it was cut. The same hand that fixed 


the under side to make them lighter: so. the the rocker. rigged up a machine to fire the rifle. 


machine would work=easie e* 


wires that work the thing,@ dthere’s proba 

a battery somewhere in*theselar, and.of cous 
the trigger that set it:goinj>ig under the porc 
flooring. It’s a smoottt-tfick and 
to hand it to the Chap. who" thought #t -up. 
Standing close by. the chair I couldyhéar 
a slight click when you stepped on the p 
that turned on the power. You said Cummings 
was an electrician?” he asked, peering into the 
hole. ‘Notice how neatly these planks were 
adjusted so they could move up and down 
without getting out of place. He even calcu- 
lated the resistance of the rug. Operating a 
ghost by electricity is certainly going some.” 

“But you will never pin it on Cummings, I 
tell you!” Salder protested. ‘It was absolutely 
proved by a dozen witnesses that he was in 
church the night of the murder and he ac- 
counted for himself clear up to midnight, when 
he went home to his mother’s house. This 
ghost business is a joke rigged up by someone 
who had nothing to do with the murder.” 

“T don’t doubt the first of that,” Burgess 

ied. “The second point must wait a little. 
Let us smash these other windows and let in 
the air.” 

He kicked the rocker into a corner and they 
went through the rooms, throwing up the sashes 
where the glass was intact and tearing off the 
boards that protected them on the outside. 
e upper floor in great disorder. 
A room that had evidently been the grand- 
daughter’s interested Burgess. The drawers 
of an old-fashioned bureau stood open, point- 
ing to the young woman’s hasty departure. 

“We've got to figure out just how a man can 
sit up and sing hymns in a church fifteen miles 
from a place where he is committing a murder,” 
said Burgess as they stood on the back porch. 
“TI want you to walk straight out to the barn 
from this window and when you get there flash 
the light a couple of times.” 

The roof of the long, rambling barn made a 
ragged line against the stars. In order to ac- 
commodate it to the configuration of the land 
it had been built directly back of the house 
and a little beneath the crown of the hill. 

“You think he was shot from the barn?” 
asked Salder. “Even at that the murderer’s 
hardly been hiding there two years.” 

“T’m guessing the ghost was a secondary con- 
sideration,” said Burgess, “and the rocking- 
chair trick lends color to the idea that the assas- 
sin really believed there was money on the 

lace. As I. understand it, the ghost didn’t 
~— to rock the chair for some time after 
Carleton’s death. And we may assume that 
the murderer was afraid to do any searching 
at once and then, to keep people off the prem- 
ises, he got the story going that the house was 
haunted.” 

Burgess remained on the porch until the 
flash of the lamp gave him the direction he 
wanted; then he joined Salder in the barnyard. 
Mystified by these further investigations, 
Salder followed Burgess up a rickety ladder 
into the loft. 

“T just want to study that old ruin a little 
more,” said Burgess, loosening the hasp that 
held a wooden shutter on the side of the loft 
toward the house. He had left the oil lantern 
on the sill of the porch window through which 
they had entered the house. He crawled along 
close to the floor, throwing back the hay while 
Salder held the electric lamp. 

“About here we should find something,” 
said Burgess, running his hand over the wall. 
His touch detected something that at once 
focused his attention, and he snatched the 


studi 
khew he was gisually sitting in the rocker by 
athe table regal in 


2You’vergot gban it to the fellow for having 
;theold- man’s habits so well that he 


g for an hour or so before he 
turned'in.g The smartest thing the assassin did 
was not to skip; there was the girl to hold him 
and the hope of finding the money. I tell you 
Cummings is guilty, and a clever scoundrel he 
is! If he had rvn away right after the mur- 
der, suspicion would have been aroused, but 
after two years, with an innocent man convict- 
ed of the crime, his mind’s on the money.” 

‘Well, he must have done some tall hustling 
that night after taking the girl to the place she 
was visiting, for he had to come here and see 
what had ka po and then go back to the 
mine office and put the rifle away in the closet 
where Forbes kept it. Don’t forget that Forbes 
might have te the gun from the hole as 
easily as Cummings.” 

“That’s true,” said Burgess. “But the thing 
that counted so heavily against him in the 
trial is really in his favor when you come to 
think of it. He wouldn’t have been fool enough 
to show himself in the lane on the way to the 
house after setting his trap. Look at this!” 

He pointed to several dark spots on the 
flooring, which they decided were made by 
drippings of the acid used to charge the battery 
that had the rifle. When they shook up 
the dusty hay a coil of copper wire rewarded 
their search. With this encouragement they 
began seeking for some conclusive proof that 
the shot that killed Carleton had been fired 
from the barn loft. It was Burgess who, 
thrusting his hand under the corn-crib, drew 
out an alarm clock with its back ripped off. 
The wires dangling from it matched the coil 
they had found in the loft, and Burgess ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied that he had enough 
evidence to substantiate his theory. The jars 
of a battery rewarded Salder’s further explora- 
tions under a loose plank in one of the stalls. 

It was now half-past two. Burgess announced 
that he would go back to the house and take a 
look at the cellar before leaving. . 

“Cummings has left Ortonville because he’s 
abandoned the idea of finding the money. Or he 
may have found it and is merely waiting until 
he can skip without arousing suspicion. I’m 
disposed to think the girl knew more about 
the whole business than she told.” 

Salder had been studying the alarm clock 
with interest and. he now called attention to 
the fact that it had stopped at eight-thirty. 

“The neighbor who saw Forbes going toward 
the house fixed the time at eight o’clock. 
Maybe Forbes was sitting there talking to the 
old man when the clock pulled the trigger.” 

“That’s very plausible!” Burgess exclaimed. 
“And like a fool he beat it back home instead of 
notifying the authorities. Probably when 
Forbes saw Carleton die there in the rocker his 
first thought was of the girl. It was a hideous 
situation—the old man dying there right under 
his eyes—and it may have flashed through his 
mind that the girl was guilty. If he was in 
love with her, his first thought naturally would 
be to protect her. At any rate he kept his 
mouth shut until it was too late. There’s an 
old basket we can put this stuff in, and we 
must hurry along.” 

Burgess became jubilant when, descending 
through the kitchen into the cellar, they found 
that the brick floor had been pried up and the 
shelving torn from the wall. The clayey earth 
that clung to the spade that had been used in 
the excavations was still moist. They went 
over every foot of wall and -floor and were 
deepening a hole that had been made at the 


‘for a re 


base of the chimney when a sound above 
arrested them. Salder instantly blew out the 
lantern and they stood perfectly quiet, listening 
tition of the noise. In the deep 
silence they caught the sound of light, furtive 
steps moving through the upper rooms. 

“He wasn’t satisfied with his job and has 
come back. We’ve got to nail him!” whispered 
Burgess in Salder’s ear. 

They felt their way along the cellar wall to an 
oblong window and crawled’ into the yard. 
Huddled close to one ‘of the sitting room win- 
dows, they — heard steps somewhere in 
the house. They were still trying to account 
for the’ presence of a third person on the 
—— when someone passed in the walk be- 

ind them—a tall man with his hat pulled 
low on his head, running on tiptoe. 

“Follow him and do nothing till I signal,” 
whispered Burgess, settling himself by the 
window. 

It was a curious circumstance that two 
after the murder the lonely house should be 
visited in the early hours of the morning by 
two persons who presumably had arrived 
separately. What had brought them was an 
interesting question. As Burgess debated the 
matter, a match struck in the farthest corner 
of the room riveted his attention. 

It seemed a very long time until the flame 
shed sufficient light to disclose the holder of the 
match, and in his impatience Burgess thrust 
his shoulders through the ming. He was 
prepared to find that the visitor was a tram; 
exploring the abandoned house, and it was wi' 
difficulty that he checked an exclamation when 
a woman’s face was slowly outlined in the patch 
of light. She held the match high, gazing with 
bewilderment at the hole in the floor and the 
mechanism that had operated the rocker. 

Her fair hair had slipped from under her 
tam-o’-shanter and its disorder and the bright 
color of her cheeks indicated that a long run 
had preceded her arrival. She lighted a second 
match and walked slowly across the room. 
The glow of the match revealed a face singu- 
larly pure and delicate of outline, but with a 
sorrow stamped upon it that was perceptible 
even in the light of the wavering e. 

Burgess was pondering what to do when a 
slight noise at the porch window opposite 
evoked from the girl a quickly smothered cry 
of fear, and the match slipped from her fingers. 

“Hope!” cried a man’s voice exultingly. 

: He was already in the room, holding the light 
of an electric lamp upon her. A scream cut 
the silence and echoed eerily through the house. 

“I thought you’d gone—I thought you’d 
gone away!” she moaned. 

“You thought I’d gone and you came to get 
the money!” he replied angrily. ‘You lied 
to me; you told me you didn’t know where it 
was! Quick—I want that money. Then 
you’ve got to go away with me!” 

“What are you running away from?” she 
flashed defiantly. 

“So that’s troubling you, is it?” he asked 
insolently. ‘Well, that’s my business! I’ve 
waited two years for the old man’s money.” 

“IT know now that you are guilty,” she said 
slowly. “I don’t know how you did it—— 
In some way you fired the shot that night,” she 
went on deliberately, and it seemed to Burgess 
that her voice penetrated the dark from a 
great distance. ‘You were jealous of Leonard 
Forbes and you let him pay the penalty. But 
you wanted money more than you wanted me. 
You are a murderer, Tom Cummings!” 

“Yes, I killed him!” he cried. “I killed him 
for you! You threw me over for Forbes and 
I’ve a good mind to kill you for that!” 

The light of his lamp pierced the dark again, 
falling upon her as she cowered before > 
He lunged toward her around the table but 
stumbled over. scraps of the electrical device. 
paused light the spot 
where Burgess Ti up the flooring. 

‘What have you Sac here?” he shouted. 
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How Thousands of Women 
Have Made Their Hair Beautiful 


Why You, Too, Can Have Beauti- 
ful Hair, Soft, Silky, Wavy— 
Full of Life and Lustre 


Vo see beautiful hair everywhere 
today. Hair that is softer, silkier, 
brighter, more charming and more at- 
tractive. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair. 


Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all __. 
the real life and lustre, all the natural © 
wave and color and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 


When your hair is dry, dull and } 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 


shampooed properly. 
When your hair has been sham- 


clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of or- 
dinary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
presenene roduct brings out all the real 

eauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 


properly, and is thoroughly [% 


ly with the finger tips 


jure. Itdoes not dry the scalp or makethe 
air brittle, nomatterhowoften youuseit. 
If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 
IRST, wet the hair and j, 


scalp in clear warm water. { 
Then apply 
a little = 
Mulsified 


* 
q 


eater 
a cocoanut oil shampoo, 
plenty of lather. Rub ‘Tubbing it in thorough- 
thoroughly and brisk- \y all over the scalp. 
and throughout the en- 
tire length, down to the ends of the hair. 
Twoor three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


FTER rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly—always using clear, 


The 


fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it 1n briskly as 
before. You will notice the difference in 
pene hair even before it is dry 

r it will be soft and silky in 
the water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo 
you will find your hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of | being 
much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


* * * 


If you want to always be 


remembered for your beauti- 


w 
pull it your rule to set a certain day each 


hh 
oe ful, well-kept hair, make it a 
week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
ing will aiee the scalp soft and the 
fair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage, 
and it will be noticed and admired , 8 
everyone. You _ 
can get Mulsified 
cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any 
drug store or to1- 
let goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 


| 
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“What a whale of a differ erence 
a few cents make!” 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or 


ly learned by our A. B. method. 
women. No selling or teach you, guaran- ‘ KW 
tee employment amd furnish WORKING OUTFIT TREE. SYSTEM, 626 


Limited offer. 
Artcraft Studios, Dept 


WANT WORK dmc ? 


We pay you 50c to $1.00 an hour to 
write Showcards for us at home, Quick- 


Toronto, Canada. 


3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
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“The ghost—you have ruined the ghost, you—” 
-“The ghost is not dead!” 

The voice came from the stairway—a deep _ 
voice booming solemnly through the house, 
In the tense hush it seemed to Burgess that an 
icy wind swept the room. The light in 
Cummings’s hand died again. Foots 
sounded uncannily. Burgess, knowing that 
Salder could not have entered the house and 

palled by the inexplicable challenge from 
clung to the window-frame. 

the steps reached the table Cummings 
shricked a curse that choked in his throat. 
Sounds of a struggle in the dark room aroused 
Burgess to action. ‘“Salder, in we go!” ‘ue 
shouted, and sprang across the sill. 

The chauffeur flashed a light as he leaped in 
from the other side and both men got their 
bearings from it. A struggle was in progress 
near the center of the room, and as Salder 
dashed in the table was overthrown, knocking 
him to the floor. Before Burgess could reach 
the combatants a crash announced that they 
had fallen through the trap into the cellar. 

“Make a light, Salder, and get the girl out of 
the way!” shouted Burgess, groping for the 


opening. 

As he swung himself through the hole a 

age shot boomed dully in the cellar. When 
struck the floor a kick in the face from a 
struggling man gave him pause for an instant. 

There was a second shot and a heavy blow 
was struck. Then, through the silence, a man’s 
voice called calmly: “It’s all right now; I’ve 
got his gun! We’d better look out for Hope!” 

As Salder lowered the lantern through the 
opening Burgess saw that it was Forbes who 
spoke. Cummings lay crumpled on the floor, 
his face covered with blood; Forbes was already 
springing up the cellar steps. When Burgess 
reached the sitting room, he found him bend- 
ing over the girl, chafing her hands, repeat- 
ing her name over and over again. He waited 
till she opened her eyes and satisfied them 
that she had not been harmed, then went to 
the cellar to assist Salder in securing the 
prisoner. 

“I have only one question to ask,” Burgess 
said. “I want you to tell me why, if you had 
even the remotest belief in Leonard Forbes’s 
innocence, you didn’t try to help him.” 

“Oh, I was afraid! I’ve been afraid of Tom 
Cummings ever since the murder! I could 

rove nothing; I don’t understand even now 
ow he did it.” 

“Had Forbes any reason to believe you might 
have had a hand in the murder? Did he keep 
silent to shield you?” he asked. 

“I suppose he did,” she answered slowly. 
“Mr. Forbes had heard my grandfather abuse © 
me when he was at the house.” 

“Was Forbes in love with you? Had he 
asked you to marry him?” asked Burgess. 

“Yes” she replied slowly but with a proud 
lifting of the head. “That’s why I never told 
where grandfather hid his money. I waited, 
hoping that in his greed the murderer would 
betray himself. had been engaged to 
Cummings but tie it off before the murder. 
But no one knew of that. When I heard that 
Cummings had gone I came to s the night 
with a friend near here so I could see whether 
he found the hiding-place. It was all so 
horrible. All this time he has kept watch of 
me, compelling me to go about with him, 
threatening me if I tried to find out about the 
ghost. And I wanted to live—oh, I wanted to 
live, thinking the day would come when I 
could give Leonard his freedom!” 

“That’s enough! We have Cummings’s own 
admission that he is your grandfather’s 
assassin. I have other evidence that supports 
his confession; I know how it was done!’ 

Cummings, tightly bound with a clothes- 
line, was brought up from the cellar. In a 
frenzy of rage he shrieked threats and curses 
at Forbes and Burgess. 

“Gag him, Salder,” Burgess ordered, “and 
bring up the car.’ 

en Cummings’s legs had been tied and 
he had been lashed to the machine, Hope 
asked Burgess to return to the house with her. 
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Taking the lantern she walked to a cupboard. 

“Tf there’s any money in the house you will 
find it here,” she said. ‘“There’s a false 
partition on the chimney side of the top shelf; 
if you will push it a little it will slide back into 
the When I first came here to live 
grandfather was very sick for a long time and 


~ he told me about his hiding-place.” 


She the lantern while Burgess slipped 
his to the opening. After drawing out 
several hundred dollars in small bills he thrust 
deeper and lifted out bundles of bonds, some of 
them very old issues, until he had counted 
twelve thousand dollars in securities. 

“T’ll turn them over to the administrator,” 
said Burgess. ‘And now, Miss Carleton, you 
needn’t be afraid any more!” 

Forbes accompanied Hope across the fields to 
her friend’s home while Salder and Burgess 
drove the prisoner to Ortonville. 

At seven o’clock Burgess, Salder and Forbes 
sat down to breakfast at High Ridge, and 
Forbes explained how he had come to visit the 
scene of the murder. 

“One of the mine boys I liked particularly 
had written me at the prison about this ghost 
stunt, but like all the others he was too super- 
stitious to investigate it. I had never suspected 
Cummings; his alibi bore every test. But the 
ghost story suggested that someone around 
here was trying to frighten poet away from 
the house. I meant to go back to the peni- 
tentiary and insist upon serving my term, but 
I got restless after you left and took the 
machine and came down for a look at the 
haunted rocker. I reached the farm a short 
time before you and was in the house while 
you were tearing up the floor and I crawled 
into the attic when you came upstairs.” 

“Cummings showed a diabolical ingenuit 
in planning the murder,” Burgess 
“We found everything but the rifle. That, I 
suppose, he went back for afterwards. I 
assume it wasn’t really your gun he used?” 

“No; but the caliber was the same. A few 
days before the murder I took my gun from the 
mine office and fired one shot. at a buzzard. 
Cummings was with me and kidded me about 
my bad marksmanship. He took the rifle back 
to the office to put it in the place where I 
always kept it. And they found it there, of 
course, with the one shell gone.” 

“You are a chivalrous gentleman,” said 
Burgess, meeting Forbes’s steady eyes. ‘You 
would have died a prisoner to save the girl you 
love from any breath of suspicion.” 

“That’s all over now,’ Forbes replied. 
“My next business is to pick up the scraps of 
my life and put them together again.” 

“That will not be so hard, Forbes, with Hope 
to help you.” 


“When I said I’d prove Forbes innocent in 
three days, I really thought it might take a 
week,” Burgess remarked to Governor Bald- 
ridge the next day after he had given an 
account of his adventures at the Carleton farm. 

“What will you do with Forbes now?” asked 
the Governor. 

“Oh, he can loaf around High Ridge till 
after Cummings’s trial, and then I’ll give hima 
proper wedding—to which you are now 
invited—and send him to run some mines I own 
in Arizona. br d+ aad admit that he’s a 
pretty high-grade fellow.” 

“No doubt he is! What’s troubling me right 
now is that I’ve lost my wager.” ° 

“Oh, but you haven’t!” laughed Burgess. 
“You shall choose any colt you like, and we'll 
call your barrel of red apples a present. But 
I shall expect you to give Forbes a handsome 
wedding gift—the State owes him something, 
you know!” 


“The Mating Season,” in July 
CosMOPOLITAN, 15 a new kind of 
a romance filled with unexpected 
thrills and some absorbing philos- 
AP you might expect from 
the pen of Rupert Hughes © 
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Holiday 


(Continued from page 37) 


you saw all the processes in the mechanical 
birth of Happy Days cigarets. He had said 
he was. going and he went. But by one 
o’clock he had struck off down a side street 
away from the Boardwalk and toward the 
business district of the city. He went at a 
brisk pace, his face almost grim with determina- 
tion. The light of daring—of adventure—was 
now aflame in his eyes. “Got shut of those 
womenfolks,” he said to himself with satis- 
faction. He stopped a passer-by to ask: “Can 
you tell mie the name of a first-class restaurant 
or lunch room in town?” 

“T’m a stranger here myself,” said the man. 

Pa Cowan continued his walk, away, from 
the ocean and toward the business section. 
He’d find something. He walked spryly. The 
streets were busy here. More like Newark. 
Street-cars and trucks and traffic policemen. 
On a window, in fat raised white lettering, 
he read, “Steaks, Chops, Oysters.” In the 
window, nestling amongst the crisp greenery of 
lettuce frills, Pa Cowan saw the red and white 
of forbidden foods. He entered. 

“Um—bring me a steak,” he said to the 
waitress. “Cut thick.” He indicated a sur- 
prising thickness with thumb and forefinger. 

“That’s what we call an extra steak,” said 
the girl. ‘Cost you dollar and a half.” 

“T didn’t ask what it would cost,” retorted 
old man Cowan testily. “An order of French 
fried. Got some lima beans? All right. With 
butter. Cup of coffee. Afterwards you can 
bring me piece of that chocolate layer cake I 
saw in the case up in front. Uh, make it a pot 
of coffee, you’d better.” He sat waiting for his 
meal, fumbling with napkin, with salt shaker, 
breaking up matches from the little white 
china holder. The hands with the brownish 
splotches on the backs shook a little. 

The girl brought rolls and butter, filled his 
glass with water. ‘Some oysters while you’re 
waiting? Steak’ll take about fifteen minutes.” 

“No.” There was a dash of unwonted pink 
in the lean old cheeks. He broke off a piece of 
roll, buttered it, pushed it away. He would 
not dull the keen edge of this adventure. 

The girl came with his laden tray. She 
placed the steak before him. “Is that the way 
you like it? You didn’t say, but I told chef 
=. Is that all right?” 

He prodded it with his knife. ‘That’s fine. 
Fine.’ 


As he munched the forbidden food he 
resembled in a startling degree a naughty boy, 
his eyes darting here and there as though even 
in this remote corner he was not safe from ma’s 
watchful scrutiny. He devoured all the mon- 
strous meal. He drank the hot, stimulating 
coffee with plenty of cream and sugar. He 
glanced pats en essly at his check, left an almost 
ostentatious tip for the girl, stop at the 
cashier’s desk near the door, took a paper- 
sheathed toothpick from the little glass holder. 
He felt rakish, free, expansive, wicked. The 
cashier was a cool and insolent blonde. The 
wave of her hair, the glitter of her nails, the 
toss of her earrings, the carmine of her lips 
proclaimed her aloofness from such poor things 
as Pa Cowan. The size of his check as he paid 
it brought no flicker of interest into the dis- 
dainful face. And yet Pa Cowan, bursting with 
— and buoyancy, had the temerity to address 

one airily, thus: 

li, m’ girl, I guess that five-dollar bill 
will look pretty sick time you get through 
with it.” He picked up his change. “Fine 
weather you’re giving us visitors.” 

The girl disregarded him with a cold blue 
eye. Her look did not spell active dislike. It 
was too remote even for disfavor. Still, she 
was not a vindictive person; and weather con- 
versation was, after all, one of the duties of an 
Atlantic City dweller. People—visitors— 
talked to you about the weather and you 
answered automatically. They expected it. 
She answered now. 


“Veh.” 


Pa Cowan emerged from the portals of sin, 
satisfied. 

He thought with some distaste of going back 
to his hotel. He had no intention of con- 
fessing. But he had ma to face, hada 
curious trick of finding things out. Cowan 
hated unpleasant family scenes. He hated to 
be caught in some petty crime by his wife. On 
such occasions she spoke of him to his daughters 
as “your father.” 

The room reached, Ma Cowan was not there, 
Neither, on further investigation, was Carrie 
in her room. Out on the sun porch, probably. 
He was drowsy in spite of the unaccustomed 
coffee. He settled himself for a nap. As he 
dozed off he had the queer idea that two 
hundred-pound weights of iron had settled 
themselves on his chest. 

He had been right about Carrie. Supine in 
a steamer chair, swathed in a rug, Carrie lay © 
in the watery spring sunshine on the hotel 
veranda, sheltered ‘from the breeze. She was 
holding a book which she did not read, and she 
was thinking: “I suppose this is doing me 
good, out in the fresh air all day like this . . . 
Good—for what? Suppose it is! Then what? 
dens RRS No wonder Evelyn’s so 
nice to Daisy, ‘with that brother-in-law .. . 
Poor Ev. A pretty bum time she has anyway, 
lumped in there with us . . . I’ll be glad to 
get back tomorrow . . . What’s ma doing, I 
wonder? Sleeping? . ... I'll be old too in a 
few years now and I’ve never lived a minute.” 

She shut her eyes, but not in sleep. 

Down in the baths on the second floor 
—separate departments for men and women— 
Ma Cowan, alarmingly red of face, was seated 
in a white enameled electric bath cabinet, her 
head sticking out of the round hole in the top, 
for all the world like a guillotine victim on 
exhibition. The bath attendant, a plump, 
dark-haired, eye-glassed woman with a good- 
natured face d strong, spatulate fingers, was 
leaning sociably against the cabinet, watching 
its temperature indicator warily even while she 
appeared not to. She had seen these stout old 
women go off into a sudden faint when they 
weren’t used to bath cabinets. Ma Cowan 
was confiding in her. Patients always con- 
fided in her. She could hear without listening, 
thinking the while of many other things. Ma 
Cowan talked on. 

“And another thing I always wanted to do 
was take a bath like this and a massage. But 
you know how it is. You think you'll do a 
thing and then you never get around to it. 
I’ve always had a kind of full figure and if I 
could have done the way lots of other women 
do, take massage and baths regular——” 

“Don’t you think you’d better come out 
now?” said the woman. “You’ve been in 
fifteen minutes and over. Usually we 
don’t———” She regarded ma’s plump sets 
face 2 little anxiously. “You feeling all 

t ” 

“Grand. I love it. I can just feel myself 
getting thin. How much do people usually 
lose in a treatment like this?” 

“Well, ” said the woman, “half a pound or 


“Imagine! Half a pound, and no effort. 
Time I was married to Mr. Cowan I had quite 
a nice figure. Real trim. They wore those 
tight-fitting things then and I could carry them 
off to perfection. Those days hips were 
natural and not something to be ashamed of.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better come out 
now?” She flicked off a knob that controlled 
one set of lights within the cabinet. 

“Tl sit here just another minute with the 
heat off. It’s funny how I came to take this 
bath. I saw the sign up in my bathroom 


advertising them. I was just going to take a 
nap. And I thought to myself, why couldn’t 
I treat myself to something I’d always wanted 
to do? I guess what I had done before started 
it. Don’t you get the funniest wild notions 
when you’re on a holiday? I sneaked off from 
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« (Remember, these are magazine electrotypes,— = 


mere reproductions of the real photographs) 


 ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
Fits any camera 


What’s New in 
Photography 


This wonderful, new film we’ve 
succeeded in perfecting is A ier of 
Ansco progress. We are making new 
inventions and improvements all the 
time. 

- Cameras—you should see ’em! 
(You can at any dealer’s.) The Au- 
tomatic Ansco! Winds its own film 
—a brand-new idea in cameras. No 
more double exposures. Six pictures 
in six seconds, if you wish. The 
Ansco Ready-Set! It’s foolproof. No 
more guess about focusing or setting 
the shutter: Gets the pictures every 
time. And the Ansco Dollar Camera, 
the only roll-film camera at that 
price in the world! 


It's easy 
to get good 


pictures with 


no 


Says Archie Ansco: 4 
“Cloudy day, bright day 
Ansco gets them either way.” 


TWISTED that sentence around 

into rhyme on purpose. Funny how 
easy it is to remember a thing when a 
rhyme is tacked onto it. 

Frankly you ought to remember that 
jingle—remember it the next time you 
go to buy fi/m. Remember to ask for 
Ansco Speedex Film. Because it means 
better pictures for you—more fun from 
your camera. 

I say real fun because you don’t have 
to be a 100% judge of light to get good 
pictures. Why? Because you'll get good 
pictures in deeper shade and in brighter 
sunshine with Ansco Film than with any 
other film. 

In short, Ansco makes it hard for you 
to fail—easy to get the pictures you’re 
after. Even if the light conditions aren’t 
just right, it’s just plain fun to get good 
pictures with Ansco. 


py 
YET — both 
come out right ! 


Which one of these three 
classes are you inP 


1. You use some other film with just 
fair results—then you’re the person I’m 
after! Here’s a sporting proposition I 
want to put up to you. Load your 
camera with a roll of Ansco film. Take 
your pictures, some in the shadows, some 
in the light. Then do the same with the film 
you have been using. Compare the pic- 
tures and you'll be an Ansco user for life! 

2. You've put your camera away on the 
sheif—given up the whole thing in dis- 
gust because of failure after failure. 
Then blow the dust of ages off your long- 
lost companion. Stick in a roll of Ansco 
film. You'll get back all your old en- 
thusiasm when the first pictures come 
from the finisher. 

3- You use Ansco film already. No need 
to say another word! From your own 
results, you know I’m the champion 
truth-teller of the world. “Cloudy or 
bright—Ansco comes right.” 


Beautifully illustrated Catalog on request. 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANSCO 
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Simple in construction, swift in action; 
secure of purpose. It clicks open; 
snaps shut. No mechanism to fuss 
with or to get out of order. Designed 
with a note of manly smartness. 


It’s the original button for soft cuffs. 


At Jewelers and Men’s Shops 
Up to $25 the pair. 
Write for Correct Dress Chart “N” 
THE BAER & WILDE COMPANY 
Attleboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Makers of Kuff Button 


UMAPART 


MARE RES PAT OFF. 


“the snap that lasts a lifetime” 
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my daughter Carrie who’s here with me, and 
I bought an orchid silk set—nightgown and 
step-ins and petticoat—that I'll never wear. 
An old woman like me. But I’ve always 
wanted one. When I was married they never 
heard of such a thing as crépe de Chine under- 
wear. My land, no! Muglin with ruffles of 
embroidery, and high-necked, long-sleeved 
nightgowns. My married daughter Evelyn 
doesn’t have any sleeves at all in hers. That 
is, she was married. She’s a widow now. I 
don’t know what I’ll do with the set. Give it 
to her probably. Another thing I always 
wanted was a red silk dress. I think dark 
women in red always——” 

“You’d better come out now,” said the 
attendant firmly. She wrapped Ma Cowan in 
a sheet and the treatment proceeded. Soaping, 
hosing, shower, massage. Ma Cowan bulked 
huge on the flat table. The treatment ended, 
she. was weighed. Happiness radiated her. 
“T’ve lost half a pound!” and she stepped down 
from the scales, shaking the room as she did so. 
It was as though a mountain were to rejoice 
because a pebble had rolled down from its 


Up i in her room she found pa sound asleep 
and breathing stentoriously. e lay down in 
Carrie’s unoccupied room, feeling delightfully 
languid and drowsy. She thought of the orchid 
crépe de Chine set in the bottom of her suit- 
case, 

Carrie, coming in at five, found them both 
still asleep. Ma had started up at her en- 
trance, but pa had actually to be shaken before 
he could be roused. Both of them, as the lights 
were turned on, looked queer. Ma’s face was 
very red and she said she felt as though she had 
one of her headaches coming on. Pa’s face was 
drawn and strangely ee almost, 
and with a greenish tin 

“Don’t you well?” the two women asked 


“Sure. I feel all right. Why shouldn’t I? 
Slept too long, I guess. Foolish.. Come here 
to Atlantic City and spend a lot of money for 
rooms and all and then sleep your time away.” 

At dinner he looked queerer than ever. He 
ate nothing though he ordered almost defiantly. 
For that matter Mrs. Cowan looked queer too, 
with her flushed face and her bl ot eyes. 
“I’m just going to have a piste of soup,” she 
said. “My head’s beginnin, 

No one suggested going” ‘to see a picture 

tonight. They sat again in the lounge. 

“T’d like to take a walk,” said Carrie. 

“You don’t want to walk alone. And I’ve 
had all the walking I can stand. I’m going to 
bed early, with this head of mine.” 

“Tm going now,” said Pa Cowan _Suddenly, 
He got up. “Man at the door says it’s turned 
rough out. And a fog. Says there’ll probably 
be a storm by tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Cowan sat a half-hour longer with her 
daughter. Then she succumbed. “I’m dead. 
I’ve got to go up. You don’t want to sit here 
alone, do you, Carrie?” 

“A little while. Until the music stops. I'll 
be up. Pll read in bed. I never get a chance 
to at home.” 

She sat there alone in a corner of the great 
couch. Little groups sat all about. Men and 
women talking, smoking, relaxed, companion- 
able. Carrie sat alone, watching them with 
hot eyes. The orchestra was playing that thing 
that Bordoni sang—‘‘So This Is Love.” The 
musicians were not particularly | ~~ but the 
violinist had the trick of making his instru- 
ment wail. When the piece was finished the 
room seemed suddenly peopled with ghosts. 
Carrie rose and went up to her room. 

“Getting rough,” said the a, elevator 
attendant, looking like a glorified Coldstream 
Guard 

Carrie went into her own room. She heard 
her mother moving about next door. She 
opened the connecting door and stood a 
moment in the doorway. As she did so her 
mother thrust something hastily out of sight, 
turned toward her, her face redder than ever. 

“My land, you. scared me todeath! I didn’t 
hear you come in.” She was in kimono and 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the 


Living room, dining 
pantry, thies 
Fooms, beth. Semi-open 6 


case and rear porch, 
» bedroom plan with grade 
bh cellar entrance at same price, 


Dutch with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14x22" living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Dutch Colonial 
inside lots 
ner full ee celling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, floo: 
doors, glass, hardware, mails, lath, rindgws, 
ons wings. 
stat ion. it Homes—NOT 


Permanent 
o's. to choose from. Write nearest mill today 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. tg 


CITY, 
The ALADDIN Cox 


PATENTS. “Eco Guide Powe, 


selosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch of tor car Examination 
and Instructions. No Charge for the above information. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


753 Ninth St. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J, J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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HE elus comes 
in the Hallet & Davis 
Piano at $1050 to $2875. 
$750.10 $1675. Special 

40 . Specia' 
models to order. Ce. 
venient terms readily 
arra . Your piano 
or player piano taken 
on ex i 


enwus plays your Dance Music 


supreme artists of piano dance music will now’ play 
in your home. These are the iuses of syncopation 
who set the rhythm of Broadway wh wee the world in step. 
The Hallet & Davis Angelus—the finest reproducing instru- 
ment—repeats their playing. Nota shade of the marvelous 
tone or rhythm is lost, nor lessened the merest trifle. 


By a remarkable advancement, exclusive with the Angelus, 
the actual touch of the musician is transferred from his 
studio piano to _ reproducing Angelus—in the Hallet 
& Davis Piano, ous since 1839. 

The famous concert pianists of the age also make record- 
ings of their choicest renditions for the Angelus to repeat in 
your home: Godowsky, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Hofmann, 
Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Rubinstein, Menth, Buhlig, Lerner, 
Mero, Leginska—a host of famed artists. 


Every Angelus studio offers you a private recital. Send 
for the nearest address. A brochure illustrating the Angelus 
styles will be sent you. Also, a catalogue of the exclusive, 
master-made Angelus recordings. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
Division of the Conway Musical Industries 


Hallet & Bavis 
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A Gas Range 
that Makes 
Canning Easy 


URING the last, five years, 
thousands of women who 
own gas ranges equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
have had. wonderful success with 
the Lorain Oven Canning Process. 


No nsive apparatus—no large, heavy 
utensils filled with steaming water are 
required. Fruits are in the 
usual manner and s in ordinary 
glass jars to be sterilized in the oven bv 
dry heat. Exact temperatures are mea- 
sured and maintained by the 


OVEN HEAT REGULATO 

This simple contrivance is built into 
the ovens of six famous makes of gas 
ranges. It has a notched Red Wheel 
which can be turned to indicate your 
choice of the oven temperatures, ar 
marked on the rim of the wheel. The 
regulator automatically maintains the 
desired temperature until, when the pre- 
scribed time is up, you turn off the gas. 


With a Gas Range— 
a Whole Meal can be cooked in the 
oven while you’re miles away enjoying 
yourself. Also, your everyday baking— 
pies, cakes, biscuits, roasts and every- 
thing else that you cook in the oven 
will be cooked just right every time. 


Thousands upon thousands of women 
in all parts of the United States are now 
Gas Ranges, sav- 

themselves hours of time daily, miles 
of steps yearly, and enough food and 
fuel during the long life of the range to 
pay for it many, many times. 


Call soon at any gas company office or 
upon any good dealer who sells stoves, 
vantages of gas ranges equip wi 
the Red Wheel. 


A postcard request brings you a free 
copy of the Lorain Oven CanningChart 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1122 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


slippers. She nodded toward the bed. “He’s 
sleeping again. He was asleep when I came 
in and here it’s only ten o’clock.” The old 
man was breathing heavily. 

“Qut-of-doors so much,” said Carrie vaguely. 
“Good ‘night.” She shut the door. She 
undressed slowly, washed some silk stockings, 
creamed her nails and the little fine lines under 
her eyes. Once in bed she picked up the book 
that had failed to hold her in the afternoon. 
She read a page or two with her eyes only. 

Suddenly she found herself listening. She 
was conscious of listening to something like a 
slow and regular drum-beat. Beat—beat— 
beat—went something pulse-like, insistent. 
The sea. The great gray-blue waste that had 
irritated her so by day lying there beyond the 
Boardwalk, so flat and smooth, like a back 
drop in a theater. It had made her restless and 
moody. And now suddenly it had wakened. 
Boom—boom—boom. A drum, calling her. 
She turned out her bed-light and went to the 
window in her bare feet. She shaded her eyes 
with her cupped hands and looked out. 
Strange how much nearer it seemed from her 
high window than it had been when she was 
passing it by day, and ona level with it. Now, 
a great black beast, it lay below her window, 
calling to her. 

She went back to bed. Lay there, listening. 
She found herself timing this pulsing sound 
with the beat of her own heart. She shut her 
eyes, very wide awake. Boom. Boom. Boom. 
Surging that fused with her heart. Between 
beats she could hear the unlovely sounds— 
those chokings, splutterings, inhalations, ex- 
hausts and whistles—which marked her father’s 
tryst with the nocturnal fairy. She listened 
closer to catch the sound of her mother’s 
quieter breathing—that indomitable woman, 
her mother. 

She lay there a moment longer. Then she 
got up quietly and dressed without turning on 
the light. She put on her long cloth coat and 
her round felt hat. She was very cunning and 
deft about it, as though she were in the habit 
of stealing out at night—as though for days, 
for years, she had planned this slipping out at 
night—as perhaps she had. Fully dressed, she 
began to open her door slowly, slowly, timing 
each turn of the knob and widening of the 
crack with the beat—beat—beat of the drum. 
Softly, softly. Sometimes the beat of the 
drum and the terrific snore from the next room 
came at the same time. She made great head- 
way when this happened. She was out! She 
was out in the red-carpeted corridor. She 
pressed the elevator button, When the door 
was flung open she was a little afraid to face 
the surprise of the blue and gold and scarlet 
Coldstream Guard. But he evidently found 
nothing unusual in the sight of this plain 
woman in her heavy dark coat and small close 
hat bound for a walk at eleven at night. His 
flat, tapering back unbent just a little. 

“Out for a nightcap?” said this splendid 
creature. 

“Nightcay 2”? 

“Yeh. ’S what we call a late stroll on the 
Walk to make you sleep.” 

“Oh, yes!’ said Carrie gratefully. ‘Yes. 
I couldn’t get to sleep.” 

“?S the best time, now is, when the crowd is 
gone and you got the works to yourself.” 

The door was open. She was 
out. Pearly gray chiffon veiled the walk, the 
ocean, the lights, the great turreted hotels. 
Fog. And beyond it the beat of the drum. A 
gold and mauve aura hung about each street 
lamp. The Walk was black and slippery with 
moisture. 

She began to walk briskly away from the 
hotel. She breathed deeply, feeling suddenly 
free, exhilarated, happy, almost young. The 
Atlantic City of the daylight—the shops, the 


Madeira embroidery, the balloons, the post- 


cards, the salt water taffy, the Japanese 
kimonos, the dream people swimming up and 
down, up and down—all had vanished. Now 
there was only the ocean and the fog. The 
drum-beat and the banner. She walked per- 
haps a mile, happily. She turned, came back. 
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Her cheeks felt fresh and cool, as though color 
had been whipped into them. Her eyes felt 
bright. She swerved suddenly and went to the 
railing that separated walk bee beach. She 
leaned on her folded arms, staring out into the 
blackness—beyond. Boom—boom—boom, 
Come—come—come. You—you—you. 

“Cer’nly is some foggy night,” said a voice 
beside her. A man’s voice. “God pity the 
lads at sea on a night like this, say I.” He 
laughed, a little uncertainly. 

A tall man. Broad-shouldered. A rakish 
cap pulled down over his eyes. A great over- 
coat. The scarlet eye of a cigaret blinking 
down at her. Carrie laughed too, and was sur- 
ewe to hear her own laugh. She looked up at 

im, again faced the ocean, waited. Well, this 
was what when you walked 
alone on. the rdwalk in Atlantic City at 
midnight. And why not? She waited as an 
experienced woman would have waited. Some- 
thing told her that this was the thing to do. 

“Out alone, girlie?” 

Girlie. “Yes, I came out for a little night- 


“Say, that’s a good one. You're a card. 
Nightcap. That’s a new one.” He laughed 
appreciatively. His shoulder in the mee 
rough coat just touched her arm. She did not 
move away: “That’s a great little idea, I'll 

y.” 

“Nobody else seems to have thought of it,” 
said Carrie. “I walked almost a mile and 
hardly met a soul.” 

“Afraid of the fog, I guess. I like it. The 
foggier the better. Give me a fi night and 
a strange road and my car to drive and I’m 
happy. Some hate it, but not me.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know about driving in the fog!” 
How easy it was, this conversation. His car. 
He yop didn’t have one. Just talk. 

“Like to try it?” 

_ “Try it? How do you mean?” 

“Take a little run tonight in the fog. I know 
a little place between here and Philly where we 
can get something——” 

She felt a little breathless. She must have 
time. “Are—are you from Philadelphia?” 

“Among other places. Florida, Philadelphia, 
California, Europe. A few of the places I’m 
from. Where’re you from, girlie?” -He leaned 
closer. She did not move away. 

Newark. She could not bring herself to say 
Newark. Not after Florida, _ California, 
Europe. “I’m from New York.” 

“Yeh? New York’s all right if you like it.” 
They were silent a moment. “Say, that hat 
certainly’s got me stumped. How can I tell 
whether you’re a blonde or a brunette with that 
hat down over your head like that?” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,” said Carrie, and 
laughed. ‘Which do you like?” 

“Brunette,” said the man. 

Carrie pulled off her hat and laughed up at 
him, her head thrown back, her face aiien: 
“T aim to please,” she retorted. Suddenly, 
swiftly, the great rough coat sleeve was about 
her. The man leaned down, breathing queerly, 
almost sobbingly. He kissed her. A long kiss. 
And Carrie’s mind, working clearly, said: “So 
this is it. Well, I don’t even like it. It feels 
as if I had fallen face down into a plate of wet 
sausages.” 

She jerked herself free. 

“You're not sore, are you, girlie?” 

“No.” She put on her hat. 

“Come on, take a ride with me in the fog. 
A nightcap.” He laugh s 

“Where’s your car?” 

“In the garage. It’ll only take a minute. If ' 
you’ll wait for me at the foot of this street-——” 

“T don’t believe you’ve got a car.” 

“Don’t believe! Why, say, come along with 
me to the garage, then. What do you think I 
drove to Atlantic City in? What do you think 
I’m going to Florida in next Tuesday, huh?” 

“T’ll come to the garage with you.” 

She was not at all clear in her mind as to her 
future course of action. Not that it mattered. 
Too careful ‘all her life, that was the trouble 
with her. You had to meet things half-way. 

The garage was a great cavern in which 
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You eat when you are hungry: do you sleep when you are tired? 


When nature tells youthat you are 
hungry, you eat until the hunger 
is gone. But when you are tired, 
do you always go to bed and sleep 
until you are thoroughly rested ? 


Because it seems to many to bea 
waste of time, sleep is often the 
most neglected necessity of life. 
Yet it would be better for you to 
miss a meal any time than to lose 
an hour of the sleep you need. 


Even when you retire as punctu- 
ally as you eat and average no less 
than eight hours in bed, you may 
be starved for sleep—just as you 


LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


lose weight when you eat coarse 
foods that fill but do not nourish. 


You may not suspect your spri 
or mattress. You may be so evel 
to light, broken rest that you do 
not know how much strength and 
energy you are sacrificing daily. 


Spare a few minutes tonight to 
study the bed you use. Compare 
it with the Simmons springs and 
mattresses offered by leading fur- 
niture dealers at the lowest prices 
it is. safe for you to pay. Then 
decide whether your sleep now is 
as “nourishing” as it ought to be. 


Early American love of color and quaint patterns 
isreflectedin this unusual chamber. The curtains 
are of glaxed chintz: they could be cretonne or 
printed batiste. The beds have lavender flounces 
under their quilts. Hooked rugs on the painted 
floor. Slipper stocl and seat cushion in sunfast 
taffeta in lavenaer tints. Candle globe and tobey 
jug on the semi-vanity, and the silhouettes and 
drawing on the walls are all of the period. Cur- 
tains are draped on green glassrosettes. Beds, semi~ 
vanity and bench are from a complete suite of 
Simmons furniture, in dark jade green, with 
floral medallions, Also in ivory and in finishes re- 
producing two-tone mahogany and walnut. Beds 
are Design 1853. For nine other interesting 
schemes of decoration, write for ** Restful Bed- 
rooms” to The Simmons Company, 1347 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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Just say Scof 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman ofdelicate perceptions is quick to recognize in Scot Tissue 

a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
pw nig It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 

Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Also makers of Scot Tissue Towels. 


CASHior CREDIT 


| WZ 
IMPORTERS 
| —— We import Diamonds direct from 
] Europe and sell direct by mail—a 

great saving to you. Our Diamonds 
are ‘“‘quality’’ gems, blue white, 
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25 W. 45th St., N. City OF NATIONAL JEWELERS 
108 N. St Chie Chicage, 
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rubber-booted giants armed with hose and 


sponge were slaves to steeds of steel and. 


enamel. She waited, a little fearfully, in the 
doorway. The man ‘seemed taller, more mas- 
terful than ever now. He strode over to a huge 
and powerful car whose hooded engine loomed 
enormous under the garage lights. 

“Taking the bus out,” she heard him say to 
one of the men. “How’s she fixed for gas?” 
And then something about valves and carbon. 
The garage attendant lifted the hood. To- 
gether the two men peered in. She could a 
hear what the garage man was — 
noise of the hose, suddenly turned on a = 
drowned his utterance. What he said was: 
“You taking out that skirt? Say, your boss 
finds out you been joy-riding again in the car 
I bet he fires you. He was shooting off this 
morning only about where had the gas went to 
that was put in yesterday.” 

“Shut up!” said the other, and climbed into 
the driver’s seat as the mechanic clamped the 


As she saw this, terror possessed Carrie; and 
with terror reason returned to her. He pressed 
the starter. The car began to throb gently. 
Without a last backward glance Carrie turned, 
fled, flew up the short street to the Boardwalk. 

“Well, ” said the elevator man—oh, the dear, 
accustomed elevator man in his friendly homely 
blue and gold and scarlet!—“‘you must of had 
quite a walk, at that.” 

“Yes. ite a walk.” She could even smile. 

She ocked her door gently, gently, 
timing the sounds again with the beats of the 
far-away drum. She opened her door. Her 
room was flooded with light. So, too, was the 
room seen just beyond. Her mother, in a 
kimono, was standing in the middle of the 
room. She was looking very wild and old and 
vast. A strange man, cool and competent and 
eye-glassed, stood at the bedside. 

“Your father! He’s been terribly sick. I 
thought he was dying. I don’t know what—I 
had my headache and woke up all of a sudden 
and heard him breathing funny——” She 
stopped; regarded Carrie piercingly. “‘Where’ve 

you been, Carrie Cowan, I’d like to know? 
This time of night! And your father almost 

ying! 

Carrie took off her hat. Little drops of 
moisture, born of the fog, beaded her hair, her 
lashes. Her cheeks were pink. “I couldn’t 
sleep. I took a walk. I——” Terror shook 
her. She went to the bed. An old, old man 
looked up at her with eyes that had known 
recent and terrible anguish. “Pa! Pa, you 
all right now?” felt a sudden rush of 
tenderness toward him, so yellow and frail 
and The old nodded; even 
attemp’ a 

“Pm fine. Never i better in my life. Must 
have et something didn’t agree with me, 
that’s all.” 

“It’s those two ,” said Ma Cowan, “for 
breakfast.” He looked at her gratefully. 

The strange man at the bedside finished 
writing on a little pad. “TI’ll just leave this to 
be filled on my oe and the bellboy will 
bring it up. He’ll be all right now. Won’t you, 

young man smiled with prof 
Looe: Boney at the drawn old face on the 
pillow. 

“Can we go home tomorrow?” inquired Ma 
Cowan fearfully. ‘Will he be able?’ 

“I think so. I think so. I'll look in at 
about ten tomorrow morning.” 

He was gone. The old woman came to the 
bedside, put one plump hand on the lean 
shoulder pier tan the bedclothes. “You scared 
my headache away,” she said. She tured 
suddenly to where Carrie stood, droop ping. 
“Crazy thing for you to do. Run out at this 
hour the night. What possessed you to do a 
thing like that?” 

Carrie touched the crown of her hat with her 
forefinger. The hat was damp. She looked 
down at it dully. “Oh, I don’t know! You 
think of foolish things on a holiday prt ge 
wouldn’t do at home. You get a of 
crazy f 
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The old man stirred in the bed. The old 


~ woman put.a hand to her head absently, as 


though the headache had not after all quite 
vanished. 

By. three next day they were back in 
Tichenor Street, Newark, these - holiday 
seekers. Evelyn welcomed them. The 
children, Dorothy and Junior, fell upon their 
balloons and post-cards and salt water taffy 
with shouts and boundings. Evelyn, called 


to the be ge ten minutes after their 


return, could hardly hear for the noise. 
“Hello! . . . Oh, it’s you, Daisy... 
Yes, it was nice. I’m glad youenjoyedit . . . 
Uh, not now. Not now. Yes, they’re just 
back . . . They say they had a fine time. 
(Junior, you oughtn’t to eat that taffy with 
your brace. You'll break it as sure as any- 
thing.) . . . Oh, well, I suppose they didn’t 
do anything they couldn’t do at home, but it’s 
the—(Sister, you mustn’t sit on Lover’s 
balloon.” No. No! I say!) . . . She’s 
sitting on Junior’s balloon and I just know 
. . . I was saying it’s the change that does 
you good. I don’t care about Atlantic myself. 
Just the ocean and taffy and post-cards and 
those hotels and Madeira embroid——— (There! 


_ I knew it! Don’t cry now. It won’t do you 


any good to cry now. Mother warned you.)” 


The next Edna Ferber story in 
CosMopouitan will be a red-letter 
event in the calendar of fiction 
readers; and so that you may be 
certain of enjoying it, we suggest 
that you follow the convenient plan 
on page 186 and subscribe to Cos- 
MOPOLITAN for the next 3 months 


My Stars 


(Continued from page 47) 


But I can’t tell who. The big leaders have 
been to me many times these last months. 
They always do in presidential years. And 
I’ve read the horoscope of every possible can- 
didate I can think of. All I can say is that 
the nominee will be someone I don’t know 
—someone whose horoscope I haven’t read.” 

At the time this prediction merely added to 
my skepticism. However, I tried her again, 


this time on a man with whom I had rather 


large business interests—at least large for me— 
a man whose name is known to thousands of 
readers of this magazine. I wasn’t — 
interested in getting her results, but I did wi: 

to see how she went about the mechanics of the 


“What are his dates?” 

I didn’t know. But “Who’s Who” did, and 
the place of his birth, which is also essential to 
a horoscope. I learned afterward that the hour 
of birth is also helpful, but on this point even 
“Who’s Who” was silent. Evangeline took 
from a drawer a square piece of white ron 
which was printed a geometrical wheel-like 
figure; in the center a star, which is you; and 
between the spokes, twelve divisions, which are 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. In the star she 
wrote the date and e of birth. Then she 
consulted a series of leather-covered books and 
began making rapid mathematical calcula- 
tions, the result of which she scribbled on the 


chart. 
. She explained that she was determining the 
ition of the stars at the time the man was 
rm, which is supposed to influence the gen- 
eral course of his life; and also the position of 
the stars at the present time, which is supposed 
to indicate special conditions governing the 
immediate future. 
But all that I could make out was a mass 
of furiously penciled figures. 
_ Suddenly she began talking about this man 
as if she had always known him—I had done 
my own looking at “Who’s Who” and had not 
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Have you ever tried 
it this way? 


OU know, of course, that Listerine has dozens of uses 
as a safe antiseptic. But do you know of its unusual 
properties as a safe, non-irritating deodorant? 

Whenever you don’t have time for a tub or shower, or 
when these are not accessible, simply try dousing on Listerine. 
See how cool, refreshed and clean it leaves you feeling. 

And best of all, Listerine used this way as a deodorant 
cannot irritate or injure the most delicate skin. Rather, it is 
soothing, healing, evaporates quickly, and cannot stain 
garments. It is the ideal deodorant. 

Test its deodorizing properties this way: Rub your fingers 
some day with a little onion. Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor disappears. 

Try Listerine as a deodorant some afternoon when you 
feel hot and sticky after a game of tennis; or some day when 
you have just finished a hot afternoon’s shopping; or when 
you are on a motor trip and it’s miles between tubs; or when 
you are traveling and you miss the old shower ’way back home. 

You will be delighted with the refreshing, exhilarating 
effect and you will pass this suggestion along to your friends. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


Interesting news! 
Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils 
of Listerine, are now available. * * While we frankly 
admit that no tablet or candy lozenge can deodorize 
the breath, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets 
are very valuable as a relief for throat irritations. * * 
They are 25 cents a package. 
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Ginger Ale sparkle over © 


, SARSAPARILLA 


‘What a sweet, rich 
ness! Cream it up 


That's called 
Black Co 


Let Clicquot Club 


the dry spots 


Off goes the stopper, and the amber-gold 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale sparkles into 
your glass and spills wetness all over 
your throat. Keen, cool, lively, glowing, 
it swirls over the parched dry places, full 
of zest and refreshment and ginger-splash 
fragrance. 

No wonder the educated palate likes 
it. No wonder everybody backs that 
liking by liking it also! It’s the tang of * 
ginger, the lime and lemon flavorings, 
the carbonated Clicquot spring water 
that do it! 

Do you wonder why millions of bottles 
are spilled down happy American throats? 
Do you wonder that they all like it? 

Order by the case from your grocer, 
druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
. MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Ale 


Clicquot Club 
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disclosed my man’s name—giving identify- 
ing characteristics and facts which 
give here for fear that you too would recognize 
him. I must say that this is the most impres- 
sive part of the whole business—this gift of 
immediate identification. I remember once, 
several years later, I gave Evangeline the 
dates of a man w horoscope evidently 
oozed dollar signs. The first thing she said was: 

“T’d like to have this man handling my 


money!” 


“He is,” I replied. 

The man was Andrew Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Evangeline was not surprised. She never is, 
“But,” she admitted, “it’s not always so easy. 
The other day a bossy-eyed little gitt, clinging 
vine type, was sitting where you are now. She 
was the last person in the world you’d take for 
a scientist, a chemist, and yet her horoscope 
indicated extraordinary success with drugs, 
chemicals, liquids. I thought she’d probably 
end by trying to sell me hair tonic! And she 
did. ‘For that frail child with the innocent 
blue eyes was a bootlegger! Now, your man,” 
she resumed, “is a very remarkable individual, 
a gifted one. But I’m glad I haven’t his luck 
for the next two years! He’s coming under 
very bad conditions. And if I’m not mistaken 
he will either die or go into bankruptcy in July 
or August of year after next.” 

PB a you advise me to sever relations with 

“T don’t have to. Your horoscope indicates 
that you will make a complete change in your 
line of work long before he has his trouble—a 
year before, I should say, in August or Septem- 
ber of next year.” 

I laughed out loud. The thing, applied to 
my own affairs, seemed just too preposterous. 
Death? That of course is always possible, 
though the man in question was as husky as 
they make ’em. But bankruptcy? With his 
backing it was impossible. And that I should 
give up business? It was a joke! 

“Some day,” continued Evangeline without 
looking up from her charts and _ her 
reference books, “you'll be writing about 
astrology.” 

I laughed even more loudly than before. I 
wasn’t a writer. I didn’t know anything about 
astrology. I didn’t believe a word she said. 
Nevertheless, I looked once more in “‘Who’s 
Who” and gave her another set of anonymous 
dates—Lord Northcliffe’s. 

“My!” she exclaimed. ‘This is an inter- 
esting man. A publisher—or ought to be. 
He’s got more of the money sense than you 
have, but I believe”—here she consulted m 
chart—“that you two were made to wo 
together.” 

“That’s good,” I replied, “because I’m sail- 
ing Tuesday to visit him.” 

“But you mustn’t do that,” she name. 
“This is not the time for either of you. Your 
chart shows that you won’t accomplish any- 
thing by travel right now. You’ll have a good 
time but won’t make any money. And your 
Englishman has something on his mind, some 
serious illness that he’s keeping from other 
na’ le. He'll be glad to see you; he’ll like you; 

e’ll be enthusiastic about whatever you pro- 
to him; but he won’t do anything. He 
can’t.’ 

Evangeline or no Evangeline, I sailed on 
Tuesday. I had been asked to take the direc- 
tion in America of a certain international mat- 
ter, and I wished to secure Northcliffe’s co- 
operation in Europe. Well, I saw him; dined 
with him in London; visited with him in Kent. 
He was glad to cooperate in the big under- 
taking. He told friends and associates that he 
had decided to do so. Then on the morning I 
was to leave Broadstairs he took me out on 
lawn where he used to sit under the trees to 
write “Answers,” and—fulfilled Evangeline’s 
prophecy! 

“Our agreements,” he said, “will have to be 
conditioned on my health. I haven’t told my 
own associates, but I’m about to undergo an 
operation on my throat. My physicians say 
it’s nothing, but you'll understand that I 
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can’t actually start on our plan until I’m up 
around again.” 

The man went immediately under the sur- 
geon’s knife. The malady proved far more 
serious than the great British doctors ted. 
They sent their patient to Scotland, where he 
remained a sick man for more than three 
months. 

Later, when Northcliffe recovered from the 
operation, I went abroad again. 

“It’s no use,” said Evangeline. “Something 
will a to prevent the plan from going 


And it did. On board the Paris, going over, 
the ship news carried bulletins of Lord North- 
cliffe’s serious illness. Before I reached London 
the great man had died. 

Of course this was just another of those re- 
markable coincidences; but because it was so 
remarkable, and because it happened in my 
own affairs, I could not forget it. To me it was 
more arresting than any of Evangeline’s 
historic -predictions—the Windsor fire, the 
death of King Edward, the death of Caruso or 
the war. I won’t say it was convincing but, at 
the time, it was prejudice-shaking. 

when I saw her Evangeline said: 
“You didn’t waste your time. You had to 
have that experience.” 

“That sounds like fatalism.” 

“Well, it isn’t. I believe with Maeterlinck 
that ‘there is no fatality on the spiritual 
plane.’ What I should have said was that if 
you did waste your time it was a matter of no 
importance. You were under such bad plan- 
etary conditions at the moment that you could 
afford to waste it. When things are going 
badly I am never worried, for I know that the 
condition will pass. But when things are going 
tight I worry for fear I am not taking ad- 
vantage of everything. That’s the only kind 
of worry that’s worth while.” - 

That irritating phrase, “under bad planetary 
conditions,” recurred so often in Evangeline’s 
conversation that I finally asked for an ex- 
planation. 

or you ever stand under a dome?” she 


“Yes, once in Boston and once in Rome.” 

“Boston is good enough!”’ Evangeline is a 
descendant of an old Boston family. “Sup- 
pose that State House dome were divided into 
twelve parts, always in motion, each part a 
color and each color forever crossing and re- 
crossing the others. And suppose plants in- 
stead of politicians were trying to grow under 
that dome. It is clear that some plants would 
grow better under yellow sunlight than they 
would under purple or mauve and that others 
would wither under too bright a ray. That 
dome’s like the Zodiac and those plants are 
like you. Now, if you were a gardener, what 
would you do?” 

“TI don’t know. I’m no more of a gardener 
than I am an astrologer.” 

“You’d move the plants about a little to give 
them the right degree of sunlight. You’d 
close the leaves of some. You’d open others. 
A few of them, if you were a wise gardener, 
you’d bank altogether. That, briefly, is what 
astrology does for you and me. You see,” she 
laughed, “it’s the Burbank of the sciences.” 

“Granting, of course, that it is a science.” 

“That,” said Evangeline with glowing pride, 
“thas been legally established.” 

And she showed me the records of a suit 
brought against her in 1914 where Judge John 
J. Freschi in a remarkable decision not only 
endorsed her own professional integrity but 
gave legal recognition to astrology as a science. 

“I sometimes feel,” said Evangeline very 
soberly, “that in getting astrology legalized I 
have been able to do the biggest thing any 
member of my family has done since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence.” 

Just at first I had smiled at the thought of a 
descendant of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence sitting behind the ivory ele- 
phants of a New York astrologer’s desk. But 
now I did not smile. And later when I came to 
know more of the woman behind the el hants, 
and especially when I learned that she still 
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spent her summer vacations collecting old 
furniture in Hebron, New Hampshire, and her 
hard-earned week-ends in a fine old colonial 
farm-house. up in Westchester County—a 


house that is full of spinets and four-posters | , 


—I suspected that she was doing her part, in 
her peculiar way, to keep alive the family 
tradition: 

“But,” said Evangeline, returning to the 
charge, “you may be sure that I didn’t go into 
court until I was certain that I had a judge 
whose horoscope indicated that he would be 
open-minded and responsive to new things.” 

“Nobody can say you don’t take your own 
medicine,” I admitted. And I might have 
added that nobody could listen to the wisdom 
with which she continually punctuated her con- 
versation and not feel that here, quite apart 
from astrology, was a philosophy worth study- 
ing and perhaps, even for a skeptic, a philos- 
opher worth consulting. 

It’s not easy to find an intelligent person who 
will listen to your troubles. It’s harder to get 
absolutely unprejudiced advice. And people 
appreciate that Evangeline is equipped on both 
counts. One of the letters she read to me, from 
a woman in the far West, began with: 


Having no confidant with whom I can 
confer on personal matters, your advice 
“not to force affairs but to have patience” 
has helped immensely. 


Even the most hard-boiled among us can 
understand that feeling even if he can’t agree 
with the lady’s later conclusions that astrology 
=~ having a decided effect on her game of 


Personally I can’t say that my game has 
been affected perceptibly by my belief or un- 
belief, but there have been times—I expect 
there will be many again—when I feel that I 
have profited by “talking things over with 
Evangeline.” Too often I don’t follow her 
advice. Sometimes I wish I had. But I agree 
with her when she says that every once in a 
while we should take an account of stock— 
psychological as well as physical or financial. 

A man seventy-two years old, a multi- 
millionaire, who has been going to Evangeline 
for twenty years, feels much the same way 
about her as I do—only he’s her obedient 
slave. “With me,” he says, “it’s twenty-five 

rcent astrology and seventy-five percent 

vangeline.”’ 

This old man is a curious case. For one 
thing, he’s crazy about flying; enters aviation 
contests, wings himself all over Europe, but 
never leaves the ground in anything jazzier 
than an elevator without getting Evangeline’s 
consent. He was to have competed in the 
recent aviation meet at Hartford; but he 
wrote Evangeline and found that “accidental 
conditions” prevailed on the day he was to per- 
form. He stayed on the ground; but one of the 
other contestants, less well informed, crashed 
into a tree top and was killed. 

The old gentleman—he told me the story 
himself—moved the chair in which he was 
sitting a little nearer to mine and peered into 
my face. 

“You can imagine how thankful I was for 
Evangeline’s advice.” 

“TI can, indeed,” I replied, for I’ve had my 
own experience in dropping unexpectedly into 
the middle of a river mm § I know it is something 
to be avoided. 

“T get all kinds,” said Evangeline when I 
asked her about the old man—“the millionaire 
with his follies and the widow with her mite. 
I never know what I’m going to find in my 
morning mail—society women, financiers, 
farmers’ wives, mothers with wayward 
children, lovers of all ages, presidential candi- 
dates, publishers, actors, opera singers, even 
ministers, priests and rabbis.” 

As she talked her eye fell upon a letter which 
seemed to stun her. To it were attached four 
other letters. “Well,” she exclaimed, “if you 
are still looking for it, here is what I call 
evidence.” 

She held in her hand five hand-written notes 
from the woman friend of a man who had been 
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tried and condemned in the State of Oregon for 
murder in the first d 2 
The first inquired what Evangeline must 


replied, saying that the man’s horoscope indi- 
cated that he might be guilty but that he would 

e third was frankly hopeful. 

The fourth answered a question which 
Evangeline had asked in a ial letter. 
“Yes,” the woman wrote, “the death penalty 
in Oregon is hanging.” 

I looked inquiringly at Evangeline. 

“I wrote and asked her that question,” she 
explained, “because the. man’s chart fairly 
haunted me. It clearly indicated that he 
would not die at the hands of the law, but also 
indicated just as clearly that he would die a 
violent death by an injury to his throat.” 

The fifth letter, just received, was brief: 


Suicide—by hanging! Such is the end of 
the story for one I have written to-you 
about. I rather think from your ques- 
tion about Oregon law that you saw 


Involuntarily I found myself asking: “How 
in the world did you know that?” 

“Oh!” said Evangeline, plaving rather 
solemnly with the elephants, “there are planets 
that govern the throat.” 

“That say you’re going to be hanged?” I 
fear I wasa bit gaspy. . 

“Not always. Geraldine Farrar’s indicated 
that she’d make a million dollars—if she used 
her throat properly.” 

The gallows or a million dollars! A very 
wonderful science, astrology! 

If only I knew it was true! It had appar- 
ently worked out in the case of this poor man, 
and in Geraldine’s, in Evangeline’s own case 
and in Northcliffe’s. In a way it had worked 
out in mine. As I left the little studio I 
promised myself that sometime—perhaps after 
that retirement from business which Evange- 
line was always talking about—I’d make a 
little journey through the country to call on 
the writers of those letters from Elmira and 
North East and Sharon and Pasadena and St. 
Joe; and I’d ask them how it had worked out 
with them. And when I found out, maybe I’d 

write a piece about it. Then I seemed to hear 
someone saying: “Some day you'll be writing 
about astrology.” 

Lig ad ae later, in July, I thought again of 
that forgotten ge. prs I was walking 
down the short flight of steps into the Della 
Robbia room of the Vanderbilt Hotel when a 
friend touched me on the shoulder. 

“Did you hear about X?” 

The man he referred to was the one whose 
dates I had given to Evangeline—the gifted 
man who was to die or go bankrupt in July or 
August two years hence—the July and August 
that was now. I managed a somewhat husky 
“What about him?” 

“The judge has just —— the receiver.” 
yo aga he added: “Gee, you were a lucky 

was. In September of the pores year I 
had suddenly and unexpectedly sold my in- 
terest in the now bankrupt institution. 

Both predictions had come true—to the 
month! 

I am not an astrologer. 
am a believer in astrology. 
But I’m beginning to feel as Uncle Henry 
did when he dropped the raisin into the grape 
juice!—that there’s something in it. 


Iam not sure that I 


Read Heywood Broun’s delightful“ The 
Fun of Being an Invalid” next month— 
but first fill out the couponon page 186 for 
a special summer subscription to make 
sure you get it, as wellas Mr. Broun’s fol- 
lowing articles—a regular and refresh- 
_ ing feature of COSMOPOLITAN cach month 
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Gray Days and Gold 
(Continued from page 73) 


significance to him; gave sudden new meaning 
to things that had puzzled him in the gray days 
when he had been merely happy without 
question. 

Even he could doubt no longer. He had 
served his purpose. He had amused Sue Lee 
while her own kind was away. Now he was 
being dropped. 

Rigid, unhappy, he was nevertheless sure of 
his proper course. From somewhere within 
him came strained, stiff courtesy. “I’m sorry,” 
he lied. “I was coming to apologize because I 
could not keep my appointment with you this 
evening. Something—unexpected has come 
up WP: store. I'll have to work tonight. 


“Oh,” she corrected, “you mean good night, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, Sue Lee. Good-by.” 

A block away, he paused a moment under 
the electric light. Drawing from his inside 
pocket a long, legal looking paper, he tore it 
across, then, savagely, again. 


Two weeks later Sue Lee Phillips sat on her 
porch in the golden sunshine and kicked dis- 
consolately at the banisters. Something was 
wrong with the world. Every material thing 
was as it should be, exactly as in the old days. 
Yet nothing appealed any more. The salt had 
somehow lost its savor. 

The gold days had returned—without their 
old allure. She was doing all the old fascinating 
things again—flirting, riding in the moonlight 
or through dark, scented tunnels of trees; 
dancing, over and over again, a little desper- 
ately—without avail. Thirsty Allen had 
proposed three times, new conquests were 
Jealously elbowing him ‘aside; and it all fell flat. 

Something new had come over her. She, 
Sue Lee the untamed, the wild, the impetuous, 
the self-willed, had "bumped into a different 
experience. 

ealization knocked at the door, to be 
rejected indignantly because it was realization. 
She tried to wrench her thoughts away from 
Miles and the gray days. She found herself 
remembering, with queer little tremors of 
feeling, tiny, inconsequential happenings that 
she should have forgotten long ago. Little 
things, like the eager tremble in Miles’s voice 
when he told of.some absurdly personal, long- 
cherished desire; the shaking of fis hand when 
it chanced to touch hers; the look that sprang 
into his eyes at sight of her. 

She grew impatient because the trend would 
not leave her at bidding. With impatience 
came resolution. While any other girl would 
have been wondering if she wanted to, Sue Lee, 
freshly groomed, walked into the hardware 
store, to lose her worry by facing it. 

Miles strode to meet her. His eyebrows 
went up in silent interrogation. 

Sue shot another quick glance at him. 
He had changed subtly. Immeasurably, 
unaccountably he had aged. Before, she had 
felt the older. Now—she was not so sure. 

“You said once, Miles,” she tried to begin 
on a light note, “that the queen could do no 
wrong. I’m down here to find out—and to try 
to straighten out Mammy Liza and Unc’ Tobe.” 

“Suppose you tell me about Mammy Liza 
and Unc’ Tobe,” he said quietly. 

She overlooked the obvious innuendo, won- 
dering at herself for doing it. “Same old 
trouble; they aren’t getting along at all.” 

“T didn’t know that,” he said. “Tobe seems 
the same as usual.” 

“No wonder you don’t know, Miles. You 
haven’t been out home at all lately. And you 
can’t say you haven’t had time; you’ve been 
going with the others.” She waited for his 
eager acceptance of the olive branch; or, at 
worst, some unintelligible explanation of having 
been “‘too busy. 

Instead, cold-lipped, narrow-eyed, he spoke 
flatly. ‘Sue Lee, I’ve decided it’s best for me 
not to call on you any more.” 
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“Not call—any more?” Sue Lee, surprised, 
= not give her usual battle. “But—can’t you 


I see. The trouble, Sue Lee, is that 
I do see.” 

“What do you mean?” Sue Lee discovered a 
surprising docility in herself. This interview 
was ‘most une’ ted. Miles had changed. 
Where she had played with and had discarded a 
vacillating, rather sweet lad, she had found a 
cold man whose flat voice analyzed and dis- 
missed without emotion. ‘What do you mean, 
Miles?” Even to her there was a little panicky 
tone in the words. 

“I think you understood me, Sue Lee. It’s 
simply that I don’t want my wings singed any 
more.’ 

“Don’t want your wings singed any more?” 
she repeated slowly; then, as the full import of 
his words sank ome: “Why, you're im- 
pertinent in assuming that I meant—— 

“If I misunderstood,” calmly he interrupted, 
“very well; what I said goes anyhow. I’ve 
learned my "lesson, Sue Lee. I’m going to s' me 4 
on my side of the fence. You—stay on yo 

“You needn’t worry!” she flashed gor 
“You've been twisting my words and my mean- 
ing. You’ve——” 

Again he interrupted impatiently. “What’s 
the use of our miscing our words, Sue Lee? 
You know and I know that Queen Cophetua 
has come down here on a slumming tour, to 
begin beg again with beggar 
man. Only, man can’t trample 
under foot the hal remnant of his pride and 
still believe himself a man. I don’t think you 
ever could be earnest with me. That’s why I 
had better stay away while I’m as whole as I am. 
There isn’t any use for us to pretend. You 
knew mighty well whether I cared or not—and 
you knew what you did to me. You were 
merely playing with me—amusing y 
until the other men should return. on I 
had to see that—that last night . . .” 

He paused, then resumed with regained calm- 
ness: ‘‘Even I can learn by experience. You’ve 
shown me my place. I’m going to stay there. 
T’ve anchored myself—as tightly as I could— 
I’ve bought a share in this business. I'm going 
to live and die a ‘hardware clerk.’ 

“Laugh if you want. Don’t mind me. I 
know what you think of the business. But I 
too have been doing a lot of thinking these 
last two weeks. I’ve been looking around at 
this section. It’s the richest that God ever 
created. You that lives 
anywhere on carte. 2 rely scratching the 
ground with a stick. : ve we’re using the same 
antiquated methods that our grandfathers used 
with their slaves. We'll be doing it till the end 
of time unless someone begins to lead the way. 

“T’ve made up my mind to try to help be that 
somebody, Sue Lee. Of course”’—for an in- 
stant emotion flashed through—‘the only 
ple who really amount to anything down oa 
are the or owners. But somehow, to 
my mind, the man that gives this section what 
it needs, that is willing Ag build and to sacrifice 
to show the way to new machinery and new 
methods, is worth just as much as the man that 


takes a bunch of hands and grows a few bales 
of cotton.” 
He stop Sue Lee’s answer came with 


unexpected softness: 

“T rather think you’re right—that you’ve 
selected quite the most fitting career for your- 
self.” She paused a moment for this ambigu- 
ous santana to sink home, then changed bat- 
tle fronts. “Just one more thing, though. I 
ran ned to remember that vou telephoned me, 

before you got angry at nothing that last night, 
that you had something to show me and some- 
thing to tell me. I had forgotten. Of course 
you probably won’t care to discuss it now with 
a mere planter’s daughter.” 

“On the contrary,” he assured her quietly. 

“One moment. I'll show you.” He swung 
m the door of the safe and abstracted four 
pieces of paper. As Sue Lee bent over in fixed 
attention, ye matched the torn edges. 

She looked up. ‘“Tt’s an 
To buy Mellowdale. I didn’t know 
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Silently he handed her a carbon copy of a letter. 
She scanned it hastily. “You—let your option 
lapse!” she breathed. “But why? Why?” 

“Tt’s funny, now. That’s what I said I was 
going to show you. That letter was the work 
I told you I-had to do that night.” Ny 

The girl was silent a moment. 

“And you said over the telephone”—her 
voice was curiously low and tense—“that you 
had something special you wanted tosay .. .” 

He did not dodge the issue. “Yes,” he said 
quictly. “It’s funny, now. You’ll probably 
laugh. I was going to propose to you.” 

“You—were—going—to—propose—to me!” 
Sue Lee echoed. “Were—going to?” 

“Yes, Was going to. For I’m not—now, 
Sue Lee.” 

His calmness added the last straw. In all 
her life no man had talked to her like that. 
One hand dashed back impatiently the mop of 
midnight hair. Her black eyes snapped. 

“So—you’re not—going—to propose—to 
me?” Each word dropped like a broken icicle. 
“You don’t intend—to propose to me—now!” 

Quiet-eyed, apparently unmoved, he met her 

attack. Silently he shook his head. The ges- 
ture of negation did not subtract from her 
wrath. 
“Take this for what it’s worth, then, Miles 
Oldham!” She was standing on tiptoe to look 
him straight in the eyes. “Just remember that 
last remark of yours. Just fix it in your 
memory!” 

“T don’t think I shall forget. But why? What 
do you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” Sue Lee’s emotion was 
not as well hidden. “Everything! Nothing! 
Whatever you choose to think I meant. All I 
ask is for you to remember your last little 
remark!” 

“T see. You're going to make me eat my 
words. And what then?” 

“That’s my business! But I'll make you 
propose to me, Miles Oldham!’ Her dark 
eyes were iairly blazing. “I’m going to make 
you propose to me!” 

Abruptly she whirled and left him. 

In the days that followed, however, Miles 
watched in vain for developments from her. 
She had repented of her rash threat, or decided 
to postpone putting it into operation. When 
chance threw them together at one of the dances 
to which he now was being invited regularly 
she neither made nor aroused comment. 

In spite of himself, Miles began to wonder. 

Sue , he kept reminding himself, was a 
resourceful young woman—and the Devil 
incarnate. All this giving him peace, all this 
ignoring him was merely stalking him—lulling 
him into security. Once he was off his 


guard—— 

So he resolutely adopted St. Anthony as his 
patron saint and determinedly set himself 
against the lure of Sue Lee’s tilting her head 
on one side to listen, or the soft gurgle in 
her throat at something that appealed. It was 
not easy. But Miles Oldham, he kept remind- 
ing himself, had better be safe than sorry. 

And yet, as the weeks passed, he found that 
gradually, in some insensible way, they had 
again reached the laughing, friendly good fel- 
lowship that was the typical attitude of the 
youngsters with whom they ran. 

If only she had remained the arrogant Queen 
Cophetua his task would have been easy. But 
the Sue Lee of today would not be identified 
with the black-haired fury that had stabbed at 
him her threat: “T’'ll make you pro to me!” 

If she had tried, resistance would have been 
the natural and the easy thing. But one can 
not push one’s hardest against nothing. 

And then the Alicia Eades made her semi- 
annual stop for the steamboat excursion dance. 

The Alicia Eades spent half of her existence 
down in New Orleans and the other half up at 
Saint Louis. Once each six months she passed 
the Delta country, and each passing was made 
an occasion. For the dance flcor of the Alicia 
Eades was unequaled even in the Deita. And 
the colored band was led by the steamboat’s 
cook, who could make 2 trombone talk music. 
He conducted that band—no violin leader for 
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him—with his trombone and a butcher knife. 
Flat notes-were rare. 

Probably because the steamboat excursion 
dances could come only twice a , each one 
of them meant infinitely more than one of the 
common garden variety of dances where every- 
one piled into cars and raced together for fifty 
miles around. Each time that the moorings 
were cast off and the deep whistle sounded, his- 
tory was-made. Also much love. 

News of the exact date when the Alicia 
Eades would ‘‘come through” was always at a 
premium. For the first man to find out could 
make up the “check list’—and that meant 
take his own choice of girls. 

The check list is the efficiency system of 
Southern dances. The fortunate young gen- 
tleman who is preparing the roll of guests for 
a proposed dance gets himself a number of 
sheets of blank legal-cap A est and lists in 
vertical column, one under the other, the namcs 
of all the girls he can think of. Space is left 
to the right of each name so that there is room 
for one name opposite each; and at the bottom 
for other names to be added. 

Then—and this is the crux of the whole mat- 
ter—the young gentleman carefully writes his 
own name in plain letters opposite that of the 
girl he wants to “carry to the dance.” The 
writing is a caveat to the world of his rights; 
a sort of recording system applied, instead of 
to deeds and mortgages, to love. 

Then the check list is circulated among the 
eligible young men. Each scans, makes biting 
comments about nis predecessors who have 
already checked the very girl he had in mind; 
then either gleefully files his own claim or dis- 
gruntledly announces that he’s “goin’ to stag. 
Ain’ go’ carry no girl.” - 

Thirsty Ailen had the check list for the Alicia 
Eades when Miles first heard. - 

“Oh, yeah!” Harvey Grant reported. “It’s 
been out two-three days now. Whole lot o’ 
the girls been checked. You better hurry.” 

That appealed to Miles as sound sense. He 
hurried. 

Thirsty, found, admitted possession of the 
list. ‘Want to look it over?” he inquired. 

“Uh-huh,” assented Miles, taking the now 
rumpled sheets, stapled together at the top. 

“It’s changed up considerable since you had 
it, hasn’t it?” Thirsty questioned idly. 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Miles, his mind on his 
inspection of the unchecked girls’ names, then, 
late, realizing what Thirsty had said. ‘What’s 
that, Thirsty?” 

“T say the list has changed up a whole lot 
since you had it, hasn’t it?” 

Miles scanned Thirsty’s face. There was no 
ironic expression. Thirsty seemed to mean it. 

“What do you mean, Thirsty?” Miles asked. 

“Boy-y-y! Yo’ innocence is sho’ refreshin’. 
Naw—you haven’t seen that list!” He was 
plainly attempting sarcasm. ‘You wise ol’ 
owl—sittin’ out on a limb an’ sayin’ nothin’.” 

“How come you say that, Thirsty?” Miles 
was bewildered. 

“Huh! T’ll give you good. But how did 
you find out so soon when the Alicia would 
come through? I thought I had the cap’n 
bribed te lemme know ’fore anybody else. ‘ 
I got the list from you ’fore I heard.” 

“I—see,” commented the wondering Miles. 
“Say, Thirsty, when was it I handed the list 
to you?” 

“T dunno—’bout a week ago, Ireckon. And 
yes, you handed it to me all right. Through 
Uncle Sam’s mail—with your own name typed 
right at the top. Still, however, I ain’t kickin’. 
You'll notice the noble name of Allen right 
across from a sho’ good-lookin’ woman’s.” 

Miles’s thoughts left Thirsty and his “good- 
lookin’ woman.” So he had prepared the list 
and had mailed it to Thirsty with his own 
name typed at the top! 

He spread open the sheets. In spite of the 
warning he had had, he gulped. It stared at 
him from the top: 

Sue Lee Phillips—Miles Oldham. 

Sue Lee! 

He stood still a moment stupidly. “Thank 
you, Thirsty,” he said suddenly. in the midst 
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i‘ is not mere coincidence that many of the 
watch movements of the leading manufac- 
turers and importers are dressed in Wadsworth 
Cases—have been for more than thirty years. 

These makers of watch movements know that 
your satisfaction in the watch you buy depends 
quite as much upon its beauty as upon its accu- 


racy—that you want your new watch to be in 


style as well as on time. 

In Wadsworth Cases they find not only the 
highest artistry in design but an exactness of 
fit which is essential to the protection of their 
movements. 

Thus, when you buy a beautiful watch with 
a movement your jeweler will recommend, the 
probability is that the name Wadsworth is on 
the case. But since this name is definite assur- 
ance not only of correct design but of the finest 
material and workmanship, it will pay you to 
insist on seeing it. 

THe Wapsworth WartcH Case Company 
Dayton, Ky., Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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Navarre Pearls 


Navarre 
H Pearlsarethe perfect gift 
for every June event. Their 
soft, glowing depths suggest 
moonlit nights and romance. 
f Every bride or graduate ap- 
reciates a Navarre Neck. 
| ace. She can wear and 
@ treasure it through many 
| years of happiness. Navarre 
Pearls—the finest indestruc- 
tible pearls made—are 


guaranteed forever. They 
are truly “Gifts that Last.” 


eer rel 
Navarre Pearls are Shown Only 
By Leading Jewelers Everywhere 
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The Girl Graduate hopes 
for a remembrance 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK ON 
2 CORRECT JEWELRY 

ia Do you know the appropriate jew- 
elry forthe formal dinner? For other 
occasions? “‘Milady Fastidious,” by a 
famous society leader, will tell you. 
A free copy is yours for the asking. 


- BLAUER-GOLDSTONE CO., Inc. 
; 5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


of something that one was beginning, and 
stalked out. ; 

Sue Lee Phillips—Miles Oldham. He had 
managed to get advance information, had 
arranged the check list and had mailed it to 
Thirsty, with his own name typed opposite 
Sue Lee’s, at the top, where everyone would 
see. 

Conviction came to him. Here was the iron 
hand inside the glove. Whatever else one 
might accuse Sue Lee of, lack of brains was not 
listed. She might be the Devil incarnate, but 
that Devil had brains. Miles was as sure as if 
he had seen each step taken. 

Sue Lee had—in some unknown, occult 
way—found out when the Alicia Eades would 
come through. She herself had made up the 
check list and had placed his name opposite 
her own. The typing of his name by the man 
who made up the list was not unusual. She had 

lanned well. Before he possibly could see the 
ist, others—many others—would have seen it. 
When he found out, Miles, being presumably 
at least a gentleman, could not announce that 
he had not placed his name there. 

Suddenly Miles Oldham realized how much 
he wanted to take Sue Lee to that dance. 
‘There would be the moonlit drive down to the 
steamboat landing; the laughing, happy, joy- 
ous scurrying all over the boat; the cool sweep 
of the breeze in their faces when they got under 
way, mingled with the muddy, open smell from 
the river, the measured puff-puffing of the 
engine and the ripple of water at the bow— 
with Sue Lee close alongside him! 

In the store, alone, Miles Oldham bent over, 
hands clenched till the knuckles showed white. 
He realized that Sue Lee Phillips today meant 
more than she had ever meant before to him. 
Therefore he must not take her to that dance. 
He thought he was master of himself. But if 
the mere thought of her weighed as much as it 
did here alone, what would it be on the Alicia 
Eades’s polished floor, with Sue Lee in his 
arms? 

There was no use in straining his self-contro 
too far. He thought he could resist her—but 
there was no gain in that direction; only a tempt- 
ing of himself, a tantalizing with the Peicles 
of all that went to make up what he could never 
attain. 

This latest development showed unmis- 
takably whether Sue had abandoned her 
threat. Miles Oldham had better be safe than 


sorry. 

And yet The bitter pangs of might-have- 
been’s stung at him. Suppose—suppose by the 
millionth chance this were, instead, an olive 
branch—and he rejected it summarily. Would 
there ever be another? He doubted it. 

For days his new-found calm assurance strug- 
gled against his doubts and his longings. His 
cold logic told him there could be only one safe 
course. But in the other pan of the scales was 
the remembrance of the way the long lashes 
curled up from above Sue Lee’s eyes, the eager, 
fighting lilt in her fresh young voice when she 
took a chance and redoubled, the lithe, clean 
lines as her scanty bathing suit jack-knifed into 
the water. 

He suddenly realized that the excursion 
dance was well-nigh upon him. With realiza- 
tion came resolution. He took down the tele- 
phone receiver. 

“Sue Lee,” he called when she answered, 
“this is Miles Oldham.” 

“Yes, Miles. How are you?” 

“Pretty well. Sue Lee, there’s going to be 
an excursion dance on the Alicia Eades Thurs- 


day night . . .” 

“Yes. Of course I’ve heard.” Sue Lee’s 
voice tightened curiously. 

“You know I checked your name for the 
dance?” 

“Did you?” 
voice. 

“And something unexpected has come up. 
I’m sorry, Sue Lee. I wish—that things were 
different. I won’t be able to take you. Of 
course I’m going to see that some one of the 
fellows agreeable to you fills my date. Have 
you any preference?” Miles’s voice, low, 


A tiny bit of relief entered her 
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quiet, competent, was vacillating no longer. 
“J—don’t—understand—Miles . . .” But 
_her tone showed that she did understand—very 
thoroughly. 
“Something unexpec ted has come up since I 
checked your name, ge Lee. Something that 
makes it impossible for me to go on that excur- 


.sion dance Thursday night. I’m—sorry.” 


“Makes it—impossible—Miles?” Even the 


«3 humming wires could not dull the feeling in the 
(words. 


“Pm afraid so, Sue Lee. I wish it were 
otherwise. Shall I send someone to fill the 


date. for me?” 


“No—Mil u needn’t worry.”” The tone 
was wooden. ‘Two or three of the fellows have 
told me they were going to stag unless I’d go 
with them. I’ll—never mind, Miles. Thank 
you—just the same—Miles . . 

e. am sorry, Sue Lee. Good- by.” 

“Good-by, Miles.” 

But when he replaced the receiver on the 
hook she had not hung up. 

He turned back to the deserted store and 
tried to lose himself in work. Now that the 
die was irrevocably cast, all his doubtings and 
his desires flooded in, redoubled, upon him. 
Suppose he had erred. Suppose Sue Lee had 
repented of the boast made in anger and was 
silently trying to make amends. What had he 
thrown away? 

He had made fine predictions to Sue Lee of 
what he would do! as he satisfied with the 
road he had chosen? It stretched out ahead 
now very long and very lonely. He shivered 
involuntarily. 

A sound almost at his elbow startled him. 
a ae his breath sharply. Sue Lee stood 
there. 

Her dark eyes caught his and held them. 
“Miles,” she said quietly, “I couldn’t take that 
telephone message as final. Tell me.” 

is face too had grown a little pale. “I— 
I'm sorry, Sue Lee. But you know. I—must 
not! 

She did not pretend to misunderstand. 
Son you think I made up that check list 
“ee our names together. Don’t you?” 

es, Sue Lee,” simply. “TI do.” 

“T did, Miles. Doesn’t that mean anything 
to you? ‘Isn’t it worth something?” Her voice 
was still low. 

He thrust savagely down the yielding that 
attempted to answer the note in her tone. The 
girl really belonged on the stage. She was 
making this very realistic! 

“Why, yes, Sue Lee. The trouble is that I 
see just exactly what it does mean.” 

“You aren’t going to the dance with me?” 
A stranger—one who did not know her as Miles 
Oldham knew her—would have sworn that the 
low voice was close to tears. 

“No, Sue Lee, Imust not. What’s the use 


of my straining for the moon? If you only |. 


really meant it—oh, what’s the use? Listen— 
do you know what your coming here means to 
me? I’lltell you. Simply that you were stak- 
ing your boast on one throw of the dice and it 
begins to look as if that throw would fail you. 
You believe, Sue Lee, that if I went on the 
Alicia Eades with you, and the moonlight, and 
the music and—everything, that you could 
make good your word. Well—maybeso .. . 
But we’ll never know.” 

“You mean?” 

“That I'll never propose to you. Yes, Sue 
Lee—that’s exactly what I do mean. I never 
have asked a girl to marry me, Sue Lee. Oh, 
I know all the fellows down here do, as a mild 
way of paying a compliment. But I never 
have—the nearest was that night I was com- 


ing out to your house. You made a taunt, a |- 


laughing-stock of something that was sacred to 


me. And now you’re wanting me to propose 


to you so you can add a prized scalp—a hitherto 


_ unattainable one—to your belt. No. You'll 


have to excuse me.’ 

“Miles . . .” There was still the hint of 
tears in the low voice. “You aren’t the only 
one who has found out something. I have, too. 
I did want you to propose to me—I thought I 
wanted it so I could make good my boast. 
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I’ve found out I still want you to—want you 
to more than I’ve ever wanted anything in my 
life but—but not’ for that rea- 
son, les. I—you--you won’t propose to 
me. Then, Miles, I—I’ve got to propose to 


dark eyes lifted humbly to his, listening to the 
note of truth in that soft voice, doubted no 
longer. “Sue Lee,” he said gently, “‘you mustn’t 
propose to me. It wouldn’t be right. And I 
can’t propose to you. So——” . He paused, 
glancing over her shoulder. A lone patch of 
gray clouds was disappearing below the horizon, 
And all the rest of the world was gold. 

“So,” he finished gravely, his arm circling 
the slim shoulders, ‘‘we’ll have to compromise. 
We'll just propose to each other.” 


Apropos of love and its power for 
good or evil over a man’s life: Adela 
Rogers St. Johns has a remarkable 
story in July CosMOPOLITAN— 
on all news-stands, June 10 


Scarlet Sandals 
(Continued from page 85) 


wine vats in the fall. Once in that shade 
Rositas and Juanitas had danced to Tony’s 
castanets. The castanets were silent now. Old 
Tony’s grandson played a saxophone. Under 
the flagged street tunnels waited for the feet 
which came no more—swift feet that ran from 
murder in fandango halls. 

All this within sound of stamp-mills grinding 
out their ore. Surely Ernest would be diverted. 
But Ernest, though gracious, was not particu- 
larly diverted. The rawness in his throat per- 
sisted. Also his mind centered on certain 
experiments now under way in a laboratory in 
Berlin. It was not improbable that he might be 
called upon to assist in those experiments. 
There could be no higher honor. According to 
Professor Woltz—picking his fastidious way 
down gray flags, between masses of honey- 
suckle, he explained the vast changes in our 
biological theories which the Woltz experi- 
ments would make. Theo uttered intelligent 
comments with her lips. She watched young 
Josefita Sanchez grinding corn under the fig 
trees, the jade light checkering her olive skin 
and blue-black hair. Why did experiments in 
biology seem suddenly so far away and cold 
and Josefita seem so near and warm? 

No, Ernest wasn’t very keen on the dance. 
She had expected that. But if it would please 
her they would go. He seemed surprised that 
she should be interested in it. She was sur- 
prised herself—yet determined that they 
should go. Their first glance at the hall more 
than vindicated Ernest. What a mob! Fami- 
lies from the entire county ranged about the 
wall. Some indeed had come fifty miles, bag- 
gage and babies all complete. The baggage 
was gurgling down the masculine throats as- 
sembled at one end of the hall. The babies 
nursed peacefully at full brown breasts or slid 
with squeals of joy across the hall. Every 
variety of costume was present, from khaki 
and tooled leather to beaded georgette from 
a mail order house. On the platform the jazz 
bands, manned by three heavily bandolined 
cutthroats, indulged in preliminary blares and 
squawks. The room being hot, one of the cut- 
throats had removed his coat. ' He wore a pink 
striped silk shirt with baby-blue sleeve elastics. 
Theo giggled. Ernest yawned. She looked 
curiously for Ramon. He was not there. 

They sat stiffly watching the dancers. A 
faint mist began to form—dust, the mingled 
odor of cheap perfume, warm bodies, sour wine 
and garlic. Ernest was mute but martyred. 
Hadn’t they better go? They went. 

A glowing lantern of a moon swung in a 
violet sky. Jasmine fragrance spilled from a 


wall of beaten silver. A mocking-bird fluted 
and trilled in a cottonwood by the creek. 
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Ernest was tall in the moonlight. She ran a 
secret finger along the rough tweed of his coat. 
Something sang like the mocking-bird through 
her blood. It would be lovely under her tree. 

“Would you like to wa!k, Ernest—dear?” 

“Sorry, Theo, but I’m simply done up. This 
beastly throat. You won’t mind? r really 
must turn in.” 

“Of course not. I’m sorry about the throat.” 

Could she de anything? Yes, he’d like to 
borrow her hot water bag. And did she have 
a strip of flannel? He’d always found flannel 
rather good for bandaging a sore throat. With 
camphorated oil? The hot water bag was filled, 
the oil and flannel applied. She hoped he’d 
sleep well.. He hoped she would too. 

But back in her room, sleep was the last 
thing she desired.. The mocking-bird still 
called, jasmine framed a lantern moon ... . 
She was out in the street again, hatless, pulses 
beating in her finger-tips like tiny muftled 
drums. . A shadow. detached itself from the 
wall of beaten silver and drew near. It was a 
tall supple shadow and its laugh was a creamy 
ripple against scarlet lips. 

“Come on. * Let’s dance,” he said. 

“T can’t,” she answered. ‘My friend is ill. 
He has gone to bed. Besides, these shoes are 
too heavy.” He smiled. Said nothing. “But 
I have other shoes. Wait.” 

She was back in her room, with her stiff dress 
falling about her. She was standing straight 
and slim in girdle and knickerbockers with 
laughter tingling under her white flesh. She 
was in another dress, gray and thin as a cloud, 
with a thread of silver around neck and hem. 
And on her feet were scarlet sandals. The soles 
were thin. Her feet were swift and alive. She 
ran out under the moon. 

“Come!” he said. 

The music was in full swing as they entered. 
He drew her to him and began to dance. Other 
partners had danced with their feet. This man 
danced with his heart. Was it the lightness of 
the thin sandals that winged her feet with fire? 
She was glad again, with the unquestioning 
gladness she had felt in Juana’s kitchen. She 
had forgotten that he was different, removed 
from her by worlds of prejudice. He was not 
different. He was another part of one singing 
flame. She curved within his arms. The fire 
that was in him passed into her. The song that 
was in her passed through him. She was 
young. She was eager. She was glad. 

Then, with a final meawl, the music crashed 
to silence and self-consciousness returned, She 
drew a little apart, tried to look unconcerned. 
But his eyes held her and something passed be- 
tween them. They had spoken to each other 
in the oldest language on earth. She might 
raise her barriers again but he would not forget. 

She danced the next dance with the super- 
intendent of the Lucky Strike and the next 
with the boss of the Bar X Ranch, who re- 
galed her with the more intimate details of a 
coyote killing. Before she could promise the 
third, a slender brown hand with fingers of 
steel had drawn her away. The fragrance of 
his golden body in a web around her heart. 
Fragrance—and she had hated fragrance! 
Fragrance of tarweed like incense on the hills, 
fragrance of food like the hand of a friend in a 
simple room—fragrance of man melting five 
generations of ice within her veins. 

The moon had gone, the jasmine was faint 
in the dawn when he left her at her door. 

“You will dance with me again?” 

“Maybe—yes, of course. Sometime.” 

“Soon. And we will watch’thée sunset? And 
eat with Juana? Tomorrow night?” 

“Tean’t.” 

“Tomorrow night—yes?” 

“No, not tomorrow night. But next week, 
maybe.” 


“Yes.” 

So began that strange intermezzo of her life. 
Ernest came and went on brief visits. She wel- 
comed him when he came. But the Theo who 
welcomed him was less and less the Theo of the 
days between. She had become two Theos. 
The cld calm Theo whose ambition ran parallel 
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“a perfume with sc 
¥ distinct, so individual 
and’ so seductive a 
lure that men simply 
cannot resist it!” 


The secret of 
15 years of 
popularity 


For years people have speculated 
as to just why Parfum Mary Garden 
tas out-lived so many other per- 
fumes in its continued popularity. 
Now the secret is out. 

“The reason is a simple one,” said 
the aged creator of Rigaud odeurs. 
“In formulating Parfum Mary Gar- 
den, we deliberately set for ourselves 
the task of achieving an odeur that ~ 
would be so seductive, so fascinating, 
so bewitching that it would be utterly 
irresistible to men. 


“To create this kind of a perfume 
we distilled nearly roo new odeurs 
and: secured dozens of women to 
give them actual tests in their social 
contacts with men. 


“At last after eighteen months we 
reduced our researches and conclu- 
sions to just one odeur which we 
then perfected. And this became 
Rigaud’s Parfum Mary Garden—a 
perfume with so distinct, so individ- 
ual and so seductive a lure that men 
simply could not resist itl” 


That is the secret of why it has 
survived so long—that is the reason 
it will live on for many years to 

come. * * * Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 
16th & Irving Place, N. Y.—Sole 
Distributors, U. S. A. and Canada. 
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to Ernest’s and who would some day marry 

him. The cool, precise Theo who was to ged 
a name for herself in the wo:d—who was to 
write that little book on eugenics which was to 
be the ultimate argument against the unwise, 
sentimental mingling of Anglo-Saxon blood and 
standards with alien strains. The old Theo still 
planned that book. Never once had she ques- 
tioned the soundness of its argument. 

But there was that new Theo of the days be- 
tween. The new Theo planned no books and 
eluded all arguments. She was a Gipsy self 
who had lived before the five generations had 
ever started. Not the staid Theodora, but 
“Teodora”—Ramon had told her that was the 
old Italian version. Teodora—it sounded like 
jasmine and scarlet sandals dancing under a 
lantern moon. She thought very little during 
these days but she felt continually. In a little 
while she would leave and forget it. But for 
now she took life as it came—on scarlet sandals! 

That phrase had come to her one night as 
they idled together. The shabby little town 
lay under a tawny glaze of sunset light. How 
ed they were and how hard they worked! 

he houses were but shacks. Yet every tat- 
tered roof top lay serene in that bright tide, 
serene within as well as without. The laughter 
of the children tinkled up the hill. How poor 
but yet how gay they were! How lightly they 
could skim the soil of poverty as at f 
danced in thin red shoes of joy! 

To live like that, so near the soil, so close “ 
joy! Why was their life condemned? 
was the Anglo-Saxon’s grim, cold Ale aa 
held superior to this? Why was she shut 
by walls of steel from anything but casual 
friendship with this simple, happy Ramon of 
the hills? She was so walled. She did not 
doubt it, did not try or wish to change the ver- 
dict. Nevertheless, she wondered—felt shut 
out, cheated somehow. And yet the other 
Theo was to write that little book! 

Of course she knew how it would end. She 
would marry Ernest and forget all this. In the 
meantime she might as well see Ramon as any- 
one else. She had to talk to somebody. She’d 
go crazy if she didn’t have some amusement. 
Nothing ever happened here. 

But something did happen. On the heels of 
Ernest’s next arrival came the telegram saying 
that the summons had come from Berlin and 
that he was to leave at once. That, of course, 
meant their immediate marriage. 

So there it was. The end. But why this 
sense of finality? Wasn’t it really the Leen. 
ning of the life she most desired? She listened 
quietly while Ernest planned. He was greatly 
elated—too elated to notice her preoccupation. 
They couldn’t leave today. She must put her 
school affairs in order. But. the stage could 
make a special trip tomorrow. She agreed— 
made appropriate answers and suggestions. 
But all the time some was whispering 
“The end. The end.” She forced the w. 
aside. It persisted. It become a shout which 
all must hear. But she would not listen. She 
would not! She forced herself into calmness as 
into a strait-jacket. 

Resolutely she went about her work, gather- 
ing laundry, arranging papers, packing, tele- 
phoning for a substitute. 

Ernest, being left to his own devices, started 
off for a walk over the hills. She had forgotten 
him before he was out of sight. 

She must see Ramon somehow. Her first 
thought had been to evade possible unpleas- 
antness. But that was a contemptible course. 
Whatever reckoning there-was to be in the 
future with that whisper within herself, she 
must bring things now. to a dignified conclu- 
sion. 

By five she had achieved admirable control 
of herself. Ernest had not returned. She had 
sent a note to Ramon. There would be time 
to see him before dinner. So, coolly, did she 
arrange matters. But her coolness vanished 
as she started up the trail. He was waiting. 
She could see nothing but his eyes. They 
fixed themselves upon her without wavering. 

“They say yeu are away?” There 


going 
was no escaping his bluntness. She had hoped 


they . 
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to break the matter gently, but perhaps this : 
was the better way. 

“Ves.” 

“Why 

This was going to be hard. She had planned 
how to manage him, but it had not occurred 
to her that she herself would need managing. 
But something within her had broken loose. 
She was beginning to realize. She’d have to 
hurry or there’d be a miserable scene. 

“Why?” he repeated. 

“Because—I’m going to be—married.” The 
words started resolutely. They ended in a 
thin whisper as if she had been running. 

“Married? | You married! But you did not 
tell me——” He had stepped nearer. His 
eyes were hot slits in the gray mask of his face. 

“Why—why should I tell you?” 

“Stop! That is not right. I will not let you 
pretend so with me now. This is not the time 
to fool and pretend. Why should you tell me? 
It was not right that you did not tell me. You 
let me come to you. You let me come many 
times. You knew why I came. Why does ~ 
man come to a woman? Not to sit and loo 
and talk—but to love. As I love you! Teo- 
dora, as I love you!” 

She dared not think what he was saying. 
Dared not listen to the answer that fought 
within her. She only knew one thing—she 
must get away from him somehow. 

“No—no! You mustn’t say that. Don’t 
you understand? It was just a mistake——” 

“No, it isn’t a mistake. I loved you. You 
knew I loved you. And you love me. I have 
seen your love for me coming. Oh, you thought 
there could not be love between you and me! 
You looked at me as if I came from another 
world. I knew. I am not a fool. But you, 
Teodora, you were the little fool. For love 
came. Love always comes when it was meant 
tocome. Love was meant for us. Forus! To 
love and make a home. You are mine! You 
shall not go te that thin hound of a man you 
do not love. His blood is ice and yours is fire. 
You and I—we are both fire. You will stay 
with me and love me. Say you will stay! Say 
you will make the home with me—my wife— 
carissima—ah-h 

He had caught her u mo His lips were slipping 
flame. Flame on her frightened eyes, her fall- 
ing hair—flame that circled her choking throat. 
She was breathless—her body seemed dissolv- 
ing in intolerable weakness. She clung to him 
—fought against him—then struggled free. 

“Go! Go!” she whispered. “I—don’t—love 
you! Idon’t. And I never knew——” 

He was very still, panting. She could hear 
faint, small — in the stillness. The sound 
of children playing at the foot of the hill. The 
distant barking of a dog. The thud of tired 
horses on the road. They were like the slow, 
terrible ticking of a clock while something died. 

“You area liar.” He spat it out deliberately, 
each word slimed with his scorn. “You knew 
I loved you. But you said to yourself: ‘He is 
a poor, common man and I let him amuse 
me. I will fool him along. Bye and bye when 
I am tired I will drop him.’’ 

“No! No!” 

“Yes! That is what you said to yourself. 
Bah! Women like you—euu! You are 
like snakes. You have no guts. No heart. 
You are cold. You take everything. But you 
want to give nothing. Those frails down at 
the Falls that earn their leeving every night 
with a deeferent lumberjack—those women are 
better than you.’ 

“Ramon! You mustn’t——” 

“No, you need not cry the lying tears. You 
cannot fool me again. Never any more. I 
know you now. But I will fool you. You 
theenk I go die from a broken heart? You do 
not know me. Not me—Ramon Sanguinetti! 
I will show everyone how leetle you matter.” 

“Listen—please—Ramon!” 

She clutched at him as he passed. Her hands 
slipped, ¥ stumbled, clutched again. He 
turned and struck her "deliberately across her 
face. Lying in the darkness she heard his foot- 
passing down the 
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Here is a booklet 


every woman ought to read 


A free copy will be mailed 
to you upon receipt of coupon 


i gonereeie of women in all parts of the 
country are reading this booklet. It gives 
facts, backed by the authority of leading phy- 
sicians, about the correct use of a great anti- 
septic for feminine hygiene. 


For the modern woman there is a scientific 
method of preserving her youth and health— 
making the most of every precious hour, every 
drop of energy. This booklet explains itin detail. 


The importance of 
feminine hygiene 
Tuis method demands regular 
rest periods, healthful food, exer- 
cise—and, most of all, this impor- 
tant practice which is known as 
feminine hygiene. 


“Mostoftheillnessesofwwomen,” 
says the chief gynecologist of a 
large New York hospital, “ 
caused by bacterial infections.” 
Every illness breaks down your 
reserve energy, weakens your sys- 
tem. Bacterial infection can be 
avoided only by constant atten- 
tion to this too frequently neg- 
lected detail of personal hygiene. 


For this purpose “Lysol” Dis- 
infectant is the leading antiseptic. 
It is completely soluble in water, 


contains no free alkali nor free 
acid and does not irritate the 
delicate membranes. 


Its germicidal strength is abso- 
lutely dependable. Even in the 
mild solution recommended for 
feminine hygiene, its germ-killing 
power is more than sufficient to 
provide rapid and thorough anti- 
sepsis. It is also economical. 


Booklet also describes 
many other uses 
IN ADDITION to giving explicit 
directions for making the right 
solutions for feminine hygiene, 
this booklet describes in detail 
the many household and other 
uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Mail the coupon today and you 
will receive a copy by return mail. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicu St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & 


Fink, Inc., NEw York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


THERE is only one genuine “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant, vig only in yellow cartons in 


brown glass bottles containing 3, 7 and 16 


ounces. The 3-ounce bottle also come 
breakable travelers’ package (50 
Sold by all drug stores. 


Reg. U.S. 


5s in non- 
cents). 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LEHN & FINK, INC, 


Dept. B-3, 635 Greenwich St., New York City. 


Mail me, without charge, your booklet 
“A Personal Antiseptic for Women” 
which gives co mplete information about 
the use of Ba dol for feminine hygiene. 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $30. Didn't dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn't 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle nage gave him the necessary 
foundation. en, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—wof theoretically, 
mind aay but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
aoqey desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never 
in the history of business has the need for trained 


advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 

upled as the result of h_me-study training, ‘Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “‘raises” they 
had got as a result of their training, average 
increase per man was S9 per cent, 

These men were not unusual; they had no 
pull” or “luck;" they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text, Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 

lete information regarding the training you are 
Interested in; also a copy of that inspiring book 

en Years’ Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” 
said a prominent Chicago executive,“even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it free. 
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think . . . This terrible ache as if something 
living had been torn from her. But she dared 
not touch the wound. Not yet. She must not 
know how great a wound there was. She dared 
not look . . . Pretty soon, when her strength 
came back, she would get up. And go away 
. . . And some day—some day she would 
dare touch the wound. Go away—never to see 
him again—never again . . . He had struck 
her. Men didn’t strike women. But it did not 
matter. Nothing mattered . . . Never to 
see him again. Never again. Never—— 
The shouts aroused her, and the sound of 
racing horses. She realized dully that they had 
been shouting for some time. She stumbled to 
her feet. Her lips were swollen. She felt them 
curiously with her tongue. Had she been cry- 
ing? Her hair had fallen. She coiled it roughly. 
She was tired. Tired. Why were they shout- 
ing? She stumbled down the hill. The street 
was empty. The voices were shouting ahead. 


Someone her running, with ropes and 
lantern. It was Giuseppe Simi. 
she asked. 


““What’s the matter?” 

He did not stop but called. back over his 
shoulder. “Awful bad accident, Mis’ Madison. 
Cave-in at the Lucky Strike—eight men——” 

The Lucky Strike—the one mine still oper- 
ating in the almost abandoned district. Eight 
men? Too bad. Sorry. Then . . . The Lucky 
Strike? But Ernest had said he was going to the 
Lucky Strike! Ernest killed! She began to run, 
terror rattling in her skull. 

Three miles:to go. There at last. Leaning 
limp against the change house, gagging for 
breath. Accident—hadn’t they said there was 
an accident? But there was no fighting crowd, 
no shouts; only small shuffling sounds; faint 
thuds; the hiss of a dragging rope; a hammer 
pounding monotonously. The night was clear, 
misted with stars. The starlight was so bright 
the whole sky seemed quivering. The hills 
were mounds of shadow, the men were darker 
shadows moving to and fro. They moved 
stiffly like marionettes. They moved just as if 
nothing had happened. Lights moved with 
them. They were working over something. 
Something terrible had happened. But the 
men and the lights and the thing they worked 
over were only jerking dots against the night. 

Behind them, fading into the shadow of the 
hoist house, the women huddled. Their faces 
were pale blanks folded in shawls. No sound 
came from them. Like empty, silent skulls 
they faced one way—and waited. They faced 
toward a black hole, the shaft. It was a small 
hole against the vastness of the night—like a 
square, ugly mouth. In all that place only two 

i seemed alive—the quivering sky, the 
small, ugly mouth from which nothing came. 

Then suddenly—so suddenly it wrung cold 
sweat—a woman howled. Horrible, quavering, 
ripped from her as the death yelp is ripped 
from a tortured beast. Against the watching 
night, the little jerky motions—that one howl. 
The women closed about her hurriedly. A low 
bubbling moan went on. 

Theo’s breath was coming back. Thoughts 
were clicking into place, Part of her was lying 
back there under the tree, swollen lips pressed 
into the trampled grass. But the part that was 
here had nothing to do with that other part. 


ing | “Phis part went forward quietly to ask. 


What had happened? Hadn’t she heard? A 
cave-in at the 210-foot level just before the day 
shift came off. INobody knew just what hap- 
pened. Maybe old timbering. Maybe an ex- 

losion. Wouldn’t have been so bad if the 
oist hadn’t broken down an hour before. Or 
if the water level wasn’t just below the 210 and 
the pumps hadn’t been broken in the explosion. 

“But—were they all caught?” 

No, six of them got up on the ladders. 
Thought the others were coming after. But 
they weren’t. Why? Because they’d been 
working too far in the drifts. Two drifts—one 
to the south, one to the north—came ’most 
together there at the 210 level. The north was 
an old working. Led down, no one knew exactly 
where. The south was a new one. Two men 
were working in the north. Three in the south. 

“They were caught?” 
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bleeding gums 


—this free sample 
will bring relief 


foe the first step promptly 
toward arresting those symp- 
toms of pyorrhea. Write for free 
sample of Pyorrhocide Powder— 
the dentifrice which dental clinics 
since 1908 have proved effective in 
correcling, as well as in preventing, 
pyorrhea. 

Do not delay. Pyorrhea, unless 
checked, spreads from the gums to 
the root sockets which hold your 
teeth in place. Then the teeth 
usually loosen and fall out, because 
their support is weakened. 

The soothing effects of Pyorrhocide Powder 
will prove to you that its regular use aids 
in correcting bleeding gums. It strengthens 
tender gums—hardens soft gums. It ismed- 
icated with Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by dentists in the treatment 
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Yes, both drifts caved. Right where the “4 
came into the shaft. Caught like rats. Wi 
the ‘water rising fast on account of its being a 
wet mine and no pumps. 
“But weren’t an: 
Yes, they’d got up and 


were going 
down after more as soon as they another 
piece of ladder. sa 
“Three?” 
“In there.” 


-- A finger pointed toward the change house. 
A lantern burned dimly in the window. Noth- 
ing moved across the lantern flame. The 
crouching women moaned dully, rocking back 
and forth. 


“And two more to get?” 

“No, five more.” 
ive?” 

-They did not answer her. They eyed each 
other consciously. Some moved away. Some 
watched her. 

“Five? Tell me!’ 

‘‘Well, there was the two other miners, miss, 
and the man who was watching the drilling and 
the two that went down to get them but ain’t 
come back.” 

“The—man—who was—watching the drill- 
ing. Who?” 

“‘Well—we don’t know exactly’ Their 
eyes evaded hers. 

“Yes, you do know. You're trying not to 
frighten me. Tell me. You must tell me!” 

“Y’m awful sorry, Mis’ Madison.” Big Rosa 
was speaking. She moved uneasily, like a huge, 
distressed child. ‘I wisht you didn’t ask. But 
—Mista Miles, he’s down there too.” 

Yes, she had been sure he was there. Sure 
alt along. Ernest—gone. A great weariness 
and pity shook her. Pity for someone who had 
been fine and kind. It was not part of her down 
there. But a somebody else—someone outside 
her but very dear. She could not howl dread- 
fully. But she wanted to be alone, to be sorry 
for him all alone where they could not see her. 
Why were they watching her so curiously and 
ne together? Was there something 
more 

“What is it? You know something. They 
have found him?” she faltered. 

“No. No, no, they have not found him. 
Don’t be so frightened, Mis’ Madison. Maybe 
he a dead. Maybe they get him out all 
right.’. 

“Then why do you look like that? What is 
the matter?” 

There was a long silence. Then Big Rosa 
spoke again. “The men that went down to 
get them——” 

“Ves?” 

“There was two. One. was Pete Silva. 4 

“Yes——” 


“The other—he was Ramon Sanguinetti.” 

She stared vacantly. She must not cry. Not 
now. She must be still. She must be very still. 
Their eyes spoke above her weaving head. She 
felt Big Rosa leading her away. She ‘did not 
know that those small whimpering sounds 
came from her own mouth. 

The star mist had gone. The sky was white 


and hushed before the dawn. The faces of'the |. 


men were like gray clay.’ Hour after hour 
they had gone aed the ladders; dug at tangled 
masses of earth and timbering; crawled through 
rat-holes into whatever lay beyond; felt to the 
right, to the left; grabbed what they could; 
stayed until breath gave out; climbed to the 
surface again, always with the water lapping 
a bit nearer their heels. As fast as the news 


‘Spread men came racing through the night. 


They had brought up the Rogers boys. 


‘ They’d been nearest the entrance to the south 


drift. They could tell which one was Ed by 
his boots. 

They had brought up Rafael Sosso. He 
wasn’t much hurt, just enough to make him 
hard to carry. Two more were left. Where? 
Nobody knew. 

~ And now they were working yg to get 
down once more. They’d fixed the hoist for 
this trip. They’d need it too.  There’d be 


Suspected. ~ Or ? 


OW do you wear your powder? pb ys ire that all the world 


may see— or subtly? Someone said that powder should be 
suspected—but not seen. Heis right. There’s a powder now for 
every skin. And there's a correct way to put it on. 


One of the sanest beauty authorities in America has written a little 
book which tells all about using powder. It’s called What Every 
Woman Does not Know, and it is free to every purchaser of 
Bourjois Manon Lescaut* Face Powder, which you can secure 
in a wide and beautifully blended color range. 


Most druggists sell Manon Lescaut. They will offer What Every 
Woman Does not Know with the package you buy. If your drug- 
_ gist does not have Manon Lescaut, show him this advertisement 
and suggest that he order from his jobber. If you are not within 
range a a dealer's services, tear out the coupon below and mail it 
to us now with $1.50. We will send you a full-size box of Manon 
Lescaut anda free copy of What Every Woman Does not Know 
by return mail. 


“Bourjois 
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Do You Get What 
You Ask For? 


When you go into a’store and ask 
for a product known to you by 
name and reputation or by _satis- 
fied experience, are you ever. urged 
to accept another product in place 
of the oné you have called for? 

This question is prompted by the 
growth of a practice—particularly in 
toilet goods departments—of allow- 


ing certain manufacturers~to put. 


‘their own sales girls. behind” the 
counter for the purpose, of course, 
of selling their own products. 

The use of demonstrators in uni- 
form or readily identified as repre- 
sentatives for a certain article is an 
old and a legitimate method. 


The girls to whom we refer are 
not identified as demonstrators for 
a particular product—they ap- 
pear to be employes of the store; 
they speak in the name of the 
store. 


They are instructed to give you 
what you ask for but they are paid 
to sell you the product they repre- 
sent. 


The inevitable result of such an 
employment and compensation sys- 
tem is an attempt to divert you from 
your choice and urge acceptance of 
something else. 


The inevitable method of divert- 
ing your choice is to question the 
merit of the product you have called 
for. 


Of course this is not done simply 
by suggesting another product— 
you must be convinced that you are 
wrong in your selection. To con- 
vince you, your belief in products of 
known and generally accepted merit 
is sometimes wrongly shaken. 


Such is the obviously evil result 


of a system of selling which imposes 
upon hundreds of sales girls the 
necessity of selling a particular 
product in order to obtain a liveli- 
hood. 

When you consider that in many 
toilet goods departments every sales 
girl is employed and paid by some 


manufacturer, you realize how much 


both you and the store are at the 
mercy of a handful of manufacturers 
—and also how absolutely unfair 


such a situation is to other manu- 


facturers whose goods you know and 
respect. 

The evil in the system is this: 
No great headway can possibly be 
made against the reputation of long 
and well established products except 
by undermining your confidence in 
goods which you know and believe 
in and have a right to accept on 
their merit as advertised. 


Remember that the only direct 
message from a manufacturer con- 
cerning his product is that which he 
voluntarily places before you in his 
advertising or printed matter. 


Many proprietors of the finest 
stores in the country prohibit any- 
one from selling in their stores who 
is not selling primarily for the store. 
Other proprietors of equally fine 
stores are entirely unaware that the 
employment system known as “‘hid- 
den demonstrators” 
it is bound to, in so evil a manner. 


Meanwhile, you as a buyer of 
goods should be aware of the ten- 
dency and should be more than 
ordinarily insistent that you get 
what you ask for. 


CAROLINE CARTER 


Director Cosmopolitan Market Service 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


operates, as’ 
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little enough time to scramble through the 
drifts and grab one of them. before the water 
got them. ‘No time to look for two. Lucky if 
they got Lucky ifthey gotany. 


The e was coughing. Another minute. 
Then, before anyone realized what was hap- 
pening, She was at Nick Raymond’s shoulder, 

hispering, staring at him with fierce eyes, 
him—whispering— 

All night she’d sat there in adow of the 
change house. Sat without a sound when they 
brought up the Rogers boys. Sat without a 
sound when they carried Rafael Sosso by. Not 
lifting her eyes, only listening. Sitting so still 
they forgot her. So still they went right on 
talking in front of her about who was left down 
and which one they’d probably get. Then— 
sudden—like that—she’d flown out at Nick, 
standing with his foot in the hiopeine and to go 
down. What was she whispering and d beaing 
for so terribly? They couldn’t hear a nt 
she said. Only Nick arguing, surprised. 

“But if we get him, the other ——' 

Then she whispered again and hit his chest 
with her hands as if she’d go insane unless he 
promised. So he promised. As the skip went 
over the edge he was still nodding to her. 

Just as the sun rose clear, there came the 
signal for the hoist. 

She rose. Up and up. First the whirring 
length of cable winding. Then the nearing 
clank of wheels. Then the skip. And between 
two sagging men lay the body of Ernest Miles. 

She went forward to him slowly. She went 
forward to him as if she slept. She touched 
his face and he stirred. She turned and looked 
at Nick, slouching in his no 

“You said——” she whispered 

“We got this one first, ma’am,” he answered, 
and walked away. 

She turned again. They had put him on the 
stretcher and covered him with a blanket. She 
did not touch him. Only looked. 

“He ain’t hurt, Nick says.” Big Rosa was 
talking to her. “He’s just stunned like. We’re 
awful glad you got him back, Mis’ Madison.” 
She did not answer. ‘They didn’t think 
The water was already in 
can’t go down no more.” 

She stood looki The doctor was bending 
over Ernest. After a while she turned and 
walked away, still as if she slept, only her eyes 
were very wide and terrible. She was mutter- 
ing to herself but they could not hear what she 
said. So she went down thehill and out of sight. 

“Let her go, ‘ee girl,” said Big Rosa. “She’s 
just all upset. It'll do her good to be 
alone.” 

She went down the hill and out along the 
road. She did not hear the sudden shouting at 
the mine, the uproar and the rush of running 
men. She did not see the road ahead. She 
did not feel the stumbling of her feet. She was 
going away—— 

Hands caught her. Arms were around her. 
A great cry was ringing in her ears. 

“Teodora! Teodora!” 

A shadow was over her, a shadow was hold- 
ing her—with eyes of fire in-a bloody face. 

“You?” she whispered. “You?” 

“Yes. Out of the old shaft they all forgot. 
All night doing it. Didn’t care much. But 
when I got there Nick said——” 

Her head was on his heart. She was kissing 
the bare, torn flesh with fumbling lips. 

“Ramon!” she sobbed. “Dearest——” 

He held her off with shaking hands. 


pt ever do it. 
the drift. The 


“You’re not fooling?” he said. ‘Nick said 
that at the last you asked for——” 

“For you!” she cried. “Just 

He caught her to him, raise A head and 


laughed—a great, gay iaugh that rang out 
through the morning like dancing castanets. 


Our guess is that 99 out of every 100 
average married couples are going to 
find that Helen R. Hull’s vivid story 
of marriage, “‘Needles and Pins,” in 
Cosmopouitan for July, hits very 
close to home—in.one way or another 
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The Needle’s Eye 


(Continued from page 65) 


“Great heavens, Thornton!” roared Shiras, 
storming into Graham & Co. on his way to 
luncheon. ‘Do you see what that precious 
young ass of yours has done now?” He waved 
a pink sheet at the seated banker. 


JOHN GRAHAM 
CHOSEN ForREMAN OF GRAND JURY 
WILL CLEANSE CITY OF SEX CRIME, IS HOPE 
Multimillionaire Cooperates with County 
Officers to Sift Vice Charges 


From below a face only remotely resembling 
John’s stared out from a fancy border. 

< t in s do you pay Pepperill fift 
thousand a year for?” le Shiras. “Why 
doesn’t he do something to earn his money?” 

“This must have all happened since nine 
o’clock last night,” said Graham. “I didn’t see 

ohn this morning. Let’s hear what Pepperill 
as to say. Get Mr. Pepperill for me!” he 

called out to Wallace Garvey. “Sit down, 
nunkie.”’ He took up the receiver. ‘That you, 
Pepperill? How did they happen to get John 
on the grand jury? . .. Yes, I suppose 
so... Nothing you can do? ... at’s 
the matter? . . . Well, keep an eye on it.” 

Shiras ran his fingers through his beard. 

“T’'ll bet you he makes a jackass of himself— 
of all of us! Glad I haven’t got any confounded 
children! Hang it, what are you grinning at?” 


ohn meantime was sitting in the center of a 

-circle of twenty-three New York business 
men in a large bare room with dirty windows on 
the top story of the Criminal Courts Building, 
listening to a disconnected story of human 
weakness and police venality. He had found on 
the grand jury several men whom he knew from 
the financial district; Rufus Kayne, the presi-. 
dent of the Utopia Trust Company; and his 
own cousin Homer, the son of his great-half- 
uncle Levi. Evidently those higher up had in- 
tended the jury to have an incontrovertible 
Graham flavor. Rufus Kayne had been 
unanimously chosen secretary. 

“You gentlemen will have to be easy on me,” 
John apologized. “I’ve never acted as a 
presiding officer before.” 

“Tt will be all right, Mr. Graham,’”’ Kayne 
assured him. “All you have to do is to swear 
the witness and let him tell his story.” 

-Then a committee was sent to inform the 
District Attorney that the grand jury was duly 
oO) i and would be glad to have him 
instruct them as to the ww — and 
almost immediately that official, in the person 
of the popular Mr. Howard Hartwell, breezed 
into the room. He was brisk, confident, ex- 
ceedingly young andastonishingly sophisticated, 
in spite of which he inspired John with con- 
fidence. His introduction of old Keating, the 
star witness, was a model of brevity. 

“Gentlemen, here’s the man who says 
this town can put it all over Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It’s up to you to see if he’s got the 
goods. If he has I’ll draw any indictments you 
wish to find. If he hasn’t—well, I sup 
your time is valuable just as mine is. Send for 
me if you want me.” 

So John, following a printed form, swore Mr. 
Keating and then let him ramble on in his own 
way. He proved a well intentioned but vague 
and unsatisfactory witness, fanatically con- 
vinced of the righteousness of his cause, but 
relying for the most on second-hand 
information for the truth of his assertions. 

Yet there was something wistful, even win- 
ning about the shabby, white-headed old 
fellow that satisfied the men listening to him, 
including John, that even if he didn’t have 
much evidence he was on the trail of something. 
By profession he was a journalist and magazine 
writer, with an unconscious flair for the sensa- 
tional and that obsession which comes to the 
unsuccessful to score in their declining years. 

Then followed a dozen police witnesses who 


Would You Like 


Prettier teeth-teeth without dingy film? 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. You envy them, per- 
haps. Why not ask for this ten-day 
test and learn how people get them? 


Millions are now brushing teeth in a 
new way. You will adopt it when you 
know. Please learn how much it 
means to you and yours. 


Film mars beauty 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is what makes teeth unsightly. Much 
of it clings and stays. No ordinary tooth 
paste can effectually combat it. 

Soon that film 
then forms dingy coats. That 


Dental science has now found better 


methods. It has found two ways to . 


fight film. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One re 
moves it without harmful scouring. 

A new-t tooth paste was cre- 
ated to apply these methods daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere began to advise its use. 
Now careful people of some 50 nations 
employ this method daily. 


The added effects 


Pepsodent brings some added 
effects which research 
proved essential. It multi- 


is why teeth lose luster. : 
Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
‘by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 
Jardly one in fifty es- 
caped such troubles under 
old ways of tooth brushing. 


Protect the 
Enamel ant. 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


plies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, also its starch digest- 
These are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Each 
use of Pepsodent gives them 
multiplied effect. 

These results are all-im- 
portant. Together they are 
bringing to millions of homes 
a new dental era. Your peo- 
ple should enjoy it. 


PAT.orF 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


You'll see and feel 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

One week will convince 7 Never again will 
you brush teeth in the old ineffective ways. Cut 
out coupon now. 
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10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 951, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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HAIR- WASH 


PHILADELPHIAS 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Joseph Pessano & Sons, managers 
of the barber-shop in the Bellevue 
Stratford, Philadelphia, say this: 


““Never in all our experience 
have we had anewhair-wash 
that has met with such suc- 
cess as Wildroot Taroleum, 
the wonderful new crude-oil 
hair-wash. One application 
and our patrons become 
converts to its healthful and 
cleansing qualities. In a very 
short length of time it has 
become the most popular 
shampoo in our shop’”’. 


Taroleum will delight you. It is lux- 
urious, and yet it is economical. A 
tablespoon is all that is required as a 
shampoo. And the large 6-oz. bottle 
costs only 50c. Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TAROLEUM 


HAIR-WASH 
The wo new 
Crude-oil shampoo 


were perfunctorily interrogated by a youthful 
Assistant District Attorney as to what they 
knew about any “crime wave” or “vice ring.” 
At the end of two hours John had reached the 
definite conclusion that probably the very.best 
way not to find out about something was to 
inquire of those who didn’t know. 

“T don’t see that we’re getting very much 
light,” he remarked to Kayne. 

The banker laughed. “After all, it’s their 
business, not ours.” 

“Ts it?” asked John in some surprise. 

“Well, I mean it’s up to them to furnish us 
the evidence,” amended Kayne. 

As John walked along the corridor after the 
grand jury’s adjournment, he felt a touch on 
his elbow. Hartwell was beside him. “How 
about some luncheon?” 

John was embarrassed and at the same time 
pleased. Hartwell was a refreshing novelty. 

“Why, thanks! Certainly!” 

“Come along with me to Pont’s, then.” 

They descended the long flight of stone steps 
and crossed to Pontin’s restaurant on Franklin 
Street, being incidentally photographed by a 
moving picture man. 

“Oh, yes!” Hartwell had frankly acknowl- 
edged. “I knew he was waiting for us. There’s 
no way of beating it. I can appreciate how a 
man in your position—but with me, why—to 
be honest—I like it. This is a funny game, Mr. 
Graham,” Hartwell went on as they lighted 
cigarets during the hiatus after giving 
their order: “Let me give you atip. There 
isn’t a move made in this business with- 
out something behind it. You couldn’t 
arrest all the criminals in this town if you 
had a hundred thousand cops instead of 
ten thousand—which is all we’ve got. The 
Commissioner has to choose what sort of crime 
he’ll go after. You can see where he gets off! 
Whether he wants to or not, he’s got to favor 
somebody. That’s where politics steps in. 
If he’s going to be accused of corruption any- 
how, no matter what he does, I suppose he 
feels that his friends might as well get the bene- 
fit of it. You get the idea?” 

“How about this vice investigation?” 

“Part of the game. But that doesn’t let any- 
body out. It was started as a backfire to meet 
the charges of an anti-Tammany, highbrow, 
silk-stocking organization which, just because 
there’s an election coming along, is willing to 
stand back of a bird who wants to pull a sensa- 
tion and sell his stuff for big money to a 
magazine. He goes out and mingles with a few 
miscellaneous ladies of leisure who oblige him 
with all the fairy stories he’ll pay for, and hav- 
ing written it all up to suit himself, instead of 
coming to me he sells it to the Vortex for five 
thousand dollars.” 

“Do you think that’s quite fair to Keating?” 

“Oh, probably not entirely! I’m giving you 
the Tammany—our—my side. I’ve got to or 
my young and promising career would be 
blighted. Now I’ve done it, see?” 

“So that’s it,” remarked John with irony. 

“So that’s that!’ went on the youth lightly. 
“But it isn’t all of it. Now I’m a member of 
the organization and all that, but I’m moder- 
ately honest. Old Keating may be right. But 
—the reason they’ve called this grand jury is 
to prove that he’s wrong—savvy? The in- 
siders know that a vice campaign is always 
in this town. All this Keating stuff will 

ave a big pull. They’ve got to meet it. 
That’s where you come in. They’ll sick John 
Graham on the white slave traffic and if he 
says there isn’t any the public will believe him 
—and turn on Keating and the whole ‘holier 
than thou’ bunch and tear ’em in pieces.” 

“Which means?” 

Hartwell gazed at him blandly. “That it’s 
a wise child who knows its own father,”’ said he. 

John returned to Wall Street to find his 
official distinction regarded in the light of a 
joke. He was as much aghast at the newspaper 
notoriety given to the episode as he had been 
on the morning after his senior class day 
nearly nine years before. The Vortex, a pa 
generally arrayed consistently upon the side 
of Satan, was for some unknown reason 
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extravagantly eulogistic of what it called his 
unselfish devotion to the public interest. It 
prophesied that, assisted by its able staff of 
editors, John would make New York a better 
and sweeter place to live in. Meantime the 
stream of policemen continued to file through 
the grand jury room, telling what they didn’t 
know. . The newspaper interest subsided, to 
be replaced with sensational head-lines con- 
cerning labor trouble in the bituminous coal 
fields. The Mid-West had not as yet” been 
affected, but adjacent properties had become 
scenes of increasing disorder. 

John had easily discovered Rhoda’s where- 
abouts without having to track her farther 
toward “the horizon’s uttermost purple rim” 
than Washington Mews, and the Pict that his 
service upon the grand jury involved his keep- 
ing rather irregular hours had enabled him to 
lunch and walk with her on numerous occa- 
sions. The more he saw of her the more he 
became convinced that she was quite the most 
charming person he had ever known, as well as 
the most cultivated, wise and beautiful. 

The friendship was their own private par- 
ticular affair, and something told him that it 
had better remain so. Hence, instead of 
John’s going to the Mews, Rhoda usually met 
him elsewhere by may ai and he had 
not as yet even made the acquaintance of Miss 
Coutant, whom she was visiting. 

Cupid, having thus carefully watered the 
rose-bud of love for something over five weeks, 
thereupon saw to it that the only thing neces- 
sary to cause it to burst into full bloom should 
occur—the removal of the adored one from 
John’s vicinity, owing to her brother Ranny’s 
being threatened with an operation for 
appendicitis at the Cambridge Hospital. 


CHAPTER X 


GREAT-UNCLE SHIRAS had meanwhile 

taken a real liking to Raoul Degoutet. 
“He has guts!” the old fellow had declared with 
his customary bluntness. “Clever, that bust 
of Thornton! And I like his brass. I could have 
had some fun with him in the old days.” 

Now that the bust had been moved to the 
studio in preparation for casting he’d go round 
there, take a squint at it and maybe invite the 
little black imp out to dinner. 

The mansion on the north side of Washing- 
ton Square occupied by John’s bachelor great- 
uncle was one of those classic edifices of red 
brick and gray stone trimmings erected in the 
ante-bellum period when fashion had drifted 
westward toward Greenwich Village. They 
stand, those fine old houses, unchanged in their 
dignified simplicity, relics of an earlier, almost 
forgotten era which, while exteriorly pure, 
countenanced much that was astonishingly 
crude in both taste and morals. 

There was one room on the second story that 
bore not the remotest resemblance to what it 
had been, and that was the small library 
adjoining Shiras’s bedroom. At first glance 
this room might have been taken for a museum, 
so full was it of Civil War relics. Over the 
fireplace hung an engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln, and beside it leaned an American flag. 
A small mortar stood in a corner, and a 
rack of arms was displayed upon one wall, 
the other being occupied by a bookcase 
with many volumes, all dealing with the Civil 


ar. 

In this room there was but one chair, placed 
directly before the fire, where Shiras could sit 
and smoke and gaze upon his country’s flag— 
the flag that he had not followed in battle. 
Herein lay the cancer of his life, his secret that 
poisoned his last half-century, driving him in 
desperation for the final quarter of it to manu- 
facture an indefinite and imaginary career as a 
Union soldier. 

That he had not volunteered, that when 
his draft number had come up he had not 
gone but had paid for a substitute—that 
was the one act of his life for which he felt 
remorse. ‘Shiras had:paid Sam Tinker, a young 
mechanic, six hundred dollars to take his 
chances for him, and as luck would have it, a 
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Minié-ball had found Sam Tinker at Brandy 
Creek. Ironically enough, Sam Tinker’s diary 
had somehow found its way back to Shiras. 
The last entry read: “Wrote to mother. 
Bought a pint of milk from a little girl.” 
Shiras remembered the call Sam Tinker had 
made on him the night before the regiment left 
for Washington. He had been a gaunt, 
lackadaisical young fellow with a sense of 
humor, and they had joked over the whole 
thing, Tinker alleging jocularly that as he had 
intended to volunteer anyway Shiras’s six 
hundred dollars was “pure ”  Shiras 
gave him a Bible with a twenty-dollar bill 
tucked away in it and felt magnanimous until 
he learned of Tinker’s death. From that 
moment the ghost of Sam Tinker haunted him 
waking and sleeping, for the diary showed 
plainly that he had not intended to volunteer 
at all, since he was entitled to exemption on 
account of a dependent widowed mother. But 
he had been out of work for a long time and 
needed the money. The diary also showed 
plainly what he thought of Shiras. 
He sought out Tinker’s mother. She bore 
him no ill will—on the contrary. | 
boy, would ’a’ gone anywa 
dabbing her eyes. She show 
a beautiful letter from the Colonel of the 
Thirty-Seventh, a mere boy himself: 


It gives me gratification to state, as I 
know it will you to learn, that Color 
Sergeant Samuel Tinker died like a hero 
carrying his country’s flag at Brandy 
Creek in the counter-charge at the brook. 
He was a soldier and a gen 


Shiras walked back home in the gathering 
dusk, asking himself whether it was true that 
he was all that Tinker had called him in the 
diary. Later he bought the old lady a house 
and gave her an income of two thousand dol- 
lars a year for life. 

There was a girl to whom Shiras had been 
engaged. He had been in love with a great 
many, but this was not his usual sort—a young 
lady related to the Van Rensselaers and the 
Jays. When she heard about his hiring a 
substitute she refused to see him. It was a 
total surprise, a shock from which he never 
recovered. And it was the reason why he had 
never married. 

As the years went on the shadow of Samuel 
Tinker did not grow less. Shiras began to feel 
that in effect he had murdered Tinker, and a 
morbid desire to know the details of the sub- 
stitute’s death led him to communicate with 
the Colonel. Tinker had been shot twice in 
the arm, but had staggered to his feet each time 
and gone on with the rest, shouting: “Come 
along, boys! I can carry the old rag yet!” 

The shot that killed him had left his body 
hanging ome a rail fence, the flag still clutched 

han 


Alone in his big sy a with only Henri, his 
French valet, to kee company, Shiras’s 
mind revolved about Pinker and the manner of 
his departure from life. By some strange 
mental perversion he came to think of it as of 
his own death. In time the war became an 
actual obsession with him. 

Now, after more than sixty years, he had 
almost convinced himself that he had been in 
it—“only toward the end, you know,” he used 
to say; and for the past three years he had put 
on a uniform and attended the annual banquet 
of the survivors of the regiment to which Sam 
Tinker had belonged. Now, as his arteries 

to thicken, he occasionally suffered from 
delusions. “I can carry the old flag yet!” he 
would say, glancing up at it from his chair. 


The idea of looking up Degoutet had come to 
Shiras one afternoon about half-past four—the 
hour when he was apt to get a bit restless. 

He felt in his et for the little red book 
in which he had noted a multitude of question- 
able addresses and surreptitious telephone 
numbers, but Degoutet’s name was not there. 
With some difficulty he found it in the tele- 
— directory and. was surprised and not a 
ittle amused to discover that the sculptor’s 
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studio was in the Mews directly behind his 
own house, and less than fifty yards away, in 
the old remodeled stable belonging to himself. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘THE coincidence that Degoutet was a kind 
of tenant tickled Shiras’s fancy and in- 
creased his feeling of friendliness. He fore- 
saw an intimacy replete with ibilities. 
He was about to ring Degoutet’s bell when 
the door ye and his grandniece Ditty 
nearly ran him down. She was scowling and 
for an instant did not recognize him. 

“Well, flapper,” he yelled at her, “what y’ 
doing here?’ 

The girl flushed dark red. “Oh, hello, 
nunkie! I came to see father’s bust.” 

“Pish — Couldn’t you see enough of that 
at home?” 

“T’ve just as much right to come here to see 
my father’s bust as you have!” 

“That’s right! Eat me alive!” he laughed. 

She hesitated. ‘“Nunkie! Don’t tell any- 
body you saw me here! Promise?” 

“Stick together, eh?” 

“You bet!” 

“All right,” he said. ‘You and I’ll have 
some times yet. But don’t let me meet you 
here again—it isn’t comme il faut.” 

She flicked him a kiss and ran down the alley. 
Old Shiras waited three minutes by his watch 
and then, disdaining the bell, knocked loudly 
with his cane. Almost immediately Raoul, in 
his smock, opened the door. 

“T’ve just discovered we’re neighbors, 
Degoutet,” Shiras said. “I live right behind 
you—dropped in for a look at the great work.” 

“Glad to see you! Entrez!” 

Degoutet, entirely at ease, bowed him in and 
shut the door. The bust stood on a modeling 
table in the center of the room. 

Shiras eyed it critically. ‘It’s Thornton, all 
right—to the life! Congratulations!” 

“T’ve just shooed out your grandniece,” 
casually remarked the sculptor. 

“What did she want?” 

“T don’t know. Probably she didn’t, either. 
‘Young lady,’ I told her, ‘you can smoke just 
one cigaret and then beat it back to mama.’ ” 

“H’m!” answered Shiras, winking. “Don’t 
suppose you let ’em all go like that?” 

the brunettes!’ replied Degoutet. 

“Ma petite blonde,” hummed the old man. 
“Now dark women are the only ones I like. 
Oh, those Spanish girls! I bet you know 
something about ’em, eh?” . 

Degoutet, sitting sideways on a near-by 
table, poked him in the ribs. ‘You've for- 
gotten more than I ever knew, grandpa!” 

Shiras chuckled. “TI sup you go to a lot 
of ‘snappy ties—eh, outet? I know 
what you artist fellows are! I get lonely every 
now and then for a little male companionship. 
You'll have to take pity on me.” 

Degoutet swung off the table. “I will,” he 
grinned. ‘What’ll you have?” 

“I didn’t mean that!” continued Shiras. 
“But I'll have a nip of Scotch if it’s handy. I 
was referring to the need of friendship. When 
a fellow’s got as much money as I have he can’t 
trust anybody. That’s good Scotch!—Look 
here—how about coming over to dine with me 
—eh? I’ve got some Krug ’ninety-eight that’s 
praying for deliverance! How about it?” 

“You’re a wicked old man,” Degoutet 
stated emphatically. “And I’ll be glad to. I 
may run off and leave you afterward.” 

-“You’re not the only one,” replied Shiras 
jauntily. “I may wander out myself.” 

It was at this instant that the bell buzzed. 
“Two of those brunettes,” Degoutet whispered 
over his shoulder as he opened the door 
with a flourish. “Welcome, ladies! Will you 
walk into my parlor?” He dropped his voice. 
“T’ve got a spider waiting for you!” 

Old Shiras lumbered out of his chair and 
stood punctiliously. 

“Permit me to introduce Mr. Shiras 
Graham,” said Degoutet. ‘My colleague, 
Miss Coutant—Miss McLane.” . 

The old man bowed courteously. A dashing 
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pair of fillies! He was already playing in luck. 

“Miss McLane,” he smiled, addressing the 
smaller and more slender of the two, “are you 
perhaps related to my old friend, Randolph 
McLane?” 

“Randolph McLane is my father,” she 
answered. “I’ve often heard him speak of you, 
Mr. Graham. And I know your grand- 
nephew John. His brother Thornton is a class- 
mate of my brother’s at Harvard.” 

“Lord bless me! We’re old friends! And 
you, Miss Coutant, are a confrére of my friend 
Degoutet?” he said to the other girl, who re- 
turned his glance with none of her friend’s 
diffidence. “I’ve always wished I’d gone in for 
art.” He decided that he would make. up in 
every possible way for not having done so. 

“Yes—I’ve a studio a few steps down the 
alley. Miss McLane is staying with me.” 

She was a big, stalwart girl, full-lipped, 
deep-bosomed, with a touch of insolence in her 
carriage, an independent way of holding her 
head. The old man’s blood quickened. A 
Gipsy! A regular valkyrie! A real woman! 

“We're neighbors. Degoutet must bring me 
to see-your work. I’m thinking of having some- 
body do my bust. Raoul”—he’d never used 
the sculptor’s first name. before—“is such-a 
robber I daren’t have him. Anyhow, a man is 
never as sympathetic——” 

She gave him a queer look. “Do you think 
you’d be so sympathetic to me, then?” she 
asked with a certain slow impudence that 
tickled him. 

“We'd get along,” he said. “Look here, my 
dears. We're all friends—and neighbors. 
Degoutet has just promised to dine with me. 
I live just around the corner on Washington 
Square. Won’t you do me the honor to join 
us?” Already his imagination was fired at the 
thought of the dinner party. He’d show them 
how it should be done! 

Cecily glanced across at Rhoda, who was 
examining the bust. ‘Mr. Graham is asking 
us to dine with him.” She had already heard 
a full account of her friend’s meeting with this 
courtly old gentleman’s grandnephew. 

“How jolly! Id like nothing better!” 
answered Rhoda with delight. 


CHAPTER XII 


ON THE same afternoon, while walking 

up-town on his way home from business 
about five o’clock, it similarly occurred to John 
to stop in at Degoutet’s. 

John had not seen Rhoda for ten days and 
had heard nothing from her, but Thorny had 
written from Cambridge that Ranny was all 
right again and still possessed of his appendix, 
that his sister was “a peach” and that he had 
“fallen hard” for her. This did not increase 
John’s happiness. Rhoda was still nothing but 
a girl, and it would, he realized with some 
anxiety, be easy for her to become interested 
in someone else. 

And now, although he knew that she was 
not there, he felt irresistibly drawn toward the 
place of herabode. He-would drop in and take 
a look at the bust and then perhaps leave a 
card for Rhoda across the way. Thus he might 
encounter Miss Coutant, her hostess, and learn 
something of his truant lady-love. 

“Oh, hello! Come on in!” said Degoutet, 
answering his ring. “I’ve got a couple of 
visitors, but I guess you won’t object. Miss 
Coutant, let me present Mr. Graham.” 

With a quickened pulse John found himself 
bowing to a tall young woman whose dark com- 
plexion the fading north light turned darker 
still. Something about the face, the almost 
perfect oval slightly marred by the heaviness 
of the firmly pointed chin, for an instant sug- 
gested Ditty to him. Then the blood swept 
upward to his own forehead. 

“How do you do—John!” 

From the shadow behind the modeling table 
a small hand thrust itself forward. He grasped 
it with tingling fingers. “Rhoda!” 

“Oh, you know each other!” Degoutet was 
regarding them whimsically. 

“Qh dear, yes! Years!” answered John. 
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“Weused to play together when we were kids.” 
“Well, this is the right place to meet. 
Everybody in the world’s been here this after- 
noon; and I expect all the rest before dark. 
How do you like that chin, Cecily?” 
Miss Coutant strolled over to the modeling 
table and eyed the family feature critically. 
John turned eagerly to Rhoda. “I had no 
—- you'd come back! Why didn’t you let me 
ow?” 


“T only arrived this morning,” she answered. 

“How is your brother?” 

“Ranny’s simply perfect. I don’t think he 
had appendicitis at all. I left him doing tail 
dives over Soldiers’ Field in hisnew monoplane.” 

John was hardly aware of what she was 
saying. He now knew the feason for his con- 
stant depression of the last few days. He had 
missed her so! Half unconsciously he took her 
by the elbow and led her to the window. She 
drew slightly away and then, as if by accident, 
ad shoulder in contact with his. 

“T hope you are not going away again,” he 
said, astonished at his own “T'need 
you in my business!”’ 

She did not seem to resent the slight implica- 


tion of “But I am,” she 
informed him. “I’m starting for West Virginia 


within a few days to work among the tent 
colonies. You know, John, there’s a lot of 
suffering out there among the strikers. Right 
or wrong, we can’t let them starve.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Bitumen.” ; 

He frowned. “I wouldn’t go there, Rhoda; 
it’s a rough place.” 

“That’s why I want to go, John; the women 
and children need someone to look after them.” 

Her quiet resolution filled him with admira- 
tion. ‘“You’re a wonderful person, Rhoda!” 

“T’m not wonderful, John. I merely know 
what I want.” 

“So do I! Rhoda!” he said fervently 
taking both her hands. “You know that I 
love you!” 

She started to withdraw her hands and then 
relinquished them to him. “Oh, John! You 
hardly know me.” 

“All I need to!” 

As they stood close together in the center of 
the studio window, which reached to the 
floor level, the situation would have been 
obvious to anyone who happened to be 
passing. Whether it had been observed by 
those who now rang the bell John had no 
means of knowing. But he took no chances 
and had left her side when Doctor Erasmus 
Dominick came in with Winthrop Emerson. 
They were there, it appeared, because this was 
the last chance to see the bust in the clay. 

“Hello, John.” 

“How are you, Doctor! Hello, Winty.” 

“Miss McLane—Miss Coutant—Doctor 
Dominick and Doctor Emerson.” 

They shook hands and turned to examine the 
bust. All agreed that it was the sculptor’s 
masterpiece. “It’s your father—absolutely!” 
Doctor Dominick’s ascetic face showed his 
—- “He ought to let us have it for the 

titute. I congratulate you, Mr. Degoutet.” 

The sculptor gave a loud yawp. “I might 
convert you to the arts yet—eh, eC 

“You don’t need to, my dear fellow! You're 
worth a dozen of us mere ‘docs.’ ” 

Degoutet threw an arm about the slender 
figure. “Ba-ah! Of course I’m for art and all 
that, but fora real man and real work give me 
old Doctor Dominick!” 

“Right!” echoed Emerson. “Hitch your 
trolley to him and you can forget all about 
Dun and Bradstreet.” 

John had felt this for a long time. The more 
he became familiar with the marvelous work 
of the research organization, the more he 
realized that this gentle and almost saintly man 
was perhaps the most valuable person in the 
Unmarried, self-effacing, ascetic, 


hardly known outside a limited circle, this 
celebrated scientist gave himself utterly to the 
service of humanity. For years he had been 
studying infantile paralysis, and his purely 
professional interest in Toto had developed 
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Volun- 
tarily he had undertaken the direction of her 
treatment—without perceptible result. + 


into a very tender affection for her. 


“I must be going,” said Emerson. “Coming 
my way, Jacko?” 

John saw Rhoda glance apps ingly at him. 

“T’m going to hang on aw ” he answered. 


“Are you coming up to the ‘camp with us 
tomorrow?” 

“Can’t! Got to watch a darned old mess 
I’ve just stuck into a glass bottle. I have to 
nurse it every half-hour.” 

“Nights too?” 

Emerson nodded. “Until it can feed itself,” 


he laughed. 

The party broke u John waited until the 
others gone an “then walked down the 
alley with Rhoda toward her friend’s studio. 
At one instant he felt that all he wanted was to 
be with her, absorbing her presence; the next, 
that he must burst into a torrent of speech. 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” she laughed 

—“try to feed myself!” 

“But Rhoda, you don’t have to work for 
your living?” 

“I have money, if that is what you mean. 
But I’m not going to touch it. You know how 
my father got it. I shall give it ail back to 
those from whom it was taken.” 

“That isn’t so easy!” he answered. 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted. “But any- 
how I shan’t use it for myself. I’ll work like 
the rest—and share what I’ve got with them.” 

They had already reached her door. 

“Rhoda,” he said, “Jet me help you. Let’s do 
it together. ” She had ra inside the hall- 
way and he had followed At the door of 
the studio she turned and he saw the glow of 
her face lifted toward him in the dusk. 
“Rhoda!”’ he cried, taking her in his arms. 

Her own were light about his neck, drawing 
him down, down! They clung to one another 
as if nothing should ever tear them asunder. 
His cheeks were wet with her tears; their lips 
merged in each other’s. 

“You’re mine! Mine!” she whispered 
fiercely. “Butit’s youI want. Nothing else— 
only you! We'll go out together alone—you 

and I I—with nothing—just like that day on the 
clifi—and make our own life! Then you can 
take your measure with the rest of the world— 
free to be just yourself——” 


you 
“Tf I only could!” The bare idea filled him 
with the delight of a huge relief. 


“But you can! There’s nothing to prevent 
you! Then you can wy 4 set things right— 
throw all your weight on the side of justice.” 

He would. have agreed to anything. What 
she meant exactly he didn’t know. The only 
thing was to be with her. 

“You'll give it all wu t you?” 

“Give what up, dar ing?” 

“All the money, and making more of it.” 

“If you want me to. I'd give up my 
immortal soul for you, Rhoda.” 

“T only want you to save’it!” she 7 
“John, dear, I couldn’t marry a rich man. It 
would stifle me.” 

“You needn’t,” he answered, although a 
faint uncertainty was manifesting itself in him. 
“ll give up everything, go anywhere, do any- 
thing you want, Rhoda dearest—darling!” 

She drew herself up until their lips met again. 
“Wonderful!” she cried. “We’ll go out there 
together—to West Virginia. Wouldn’t it be 
marvelous just to give a million dollars to 
save those poor tent colonists from starvation? 
we — example! Dear John! I do love you!” 

is lips to her hair—the world 
Bo to eg dropping away. “Rhoda!” he 
whispered. “Darling! Sweetheart!” 

But at that same instant the impossibility of 
doing what she asked obtruded itself upon him. 
She felt it and went limp in his grasp. 
she gently pushed him away from her. 

“Oh, dear! It’s only adream! It can’t be!” 

“But it can!” he protested in distress, “I 
swear to make the dream come true.” ‘ 

“No,” she answered distrustfully. “The 
world isn’t made that way. We love each 
other, yes. But—I felt the doubt that came 
into your mind just then. As long as that is 
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} arms to her sides and 


there, we can’ never be 
in your heart you really don’t feel’as I do.” 

“T love you!” 

“Yes, you love me. But you don’t believe as 
Ido, It would always come between us. Even 
if you were willing todo what I want I couldn’t 
let you.” 

He stepped to where she was, pinioned her 
i her once more. 

“Listen to me!’ he cried. ‘I have something 
to say about this! I love you! Why not let it 
be enough for a while?” 

“Tt would be enough forever—if there was 
nothing else.” 

‘A step sounded on the cobbles outside and 
they drew apart. A florist’s boy carrying a 
large box pressed the bell and came into the 
entry. “Coutant?” he chirped. 

John took the box from him as Cecily 
opened the door. They watched self-con- 
sciously while she untied the string and lifted 
the cover. The box was full of orchids and 
roses. An envelope containing a card nestled 
among the leaves. Miss Coutant opened it. 

“I thought so,” she remarked with a slight 
smile. “Great-uncle Shiras!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


CECILY arranged her latest admirer’s 

floral tribute in an empty vase and 
stepped back to observe the result. “Must 
have cost a lot of money. I’d much rather 
have had it.” 

“Cecily!” exclaimed Rhoda in mock horror. 
“How out of character!” 

“What do you know about my character?” 
retorted the girl. “I understand that Mr. 
Graham’s friends at the National “Institute 
say that character is the product of inheri- 
tance and environment. Well, this is a little 
new environment. I think it’s rather nice.” 

“Uncle Shiras is an expert,” said John. 
“You see, he knew exactly what to send you.” 

“Orchids are safe to send to any woman,” 
answered Cecily. “‘No amount of inherited 
stability can withstand them.” 

“Don’t, Cecily!” protested Rhoda, more 
seriously. ‘You shouldn’t talk that way.” 

“Why. not? I’m merely warning your 
friend that his family may have me on its 
hands. My heredity isn’t much to boast of, 
you know!” She pee up her hat and started 
to put it on. “I’ll leave the environment to 
you. Don’t disarrange it. Aw revoir! I’m 
going for a walk.” 

The door closed behind her, and they were 
alone together. John was the first to s ; 

“We've got to talk this out, dear. t is it 
you think I ought to do?” He gave her a chair 
and seated himself on the edge of the table. 

“Give it all up!” she said eagerly. 

“But I can’t, Rhoda. You know that per- 
fectly well. It isn’t mine to give.” 

“Tt will be some day. You can declare your- 
self now—for justice and right.” 

“But I am going to, Rhoda. I want to use 
my money just as my father is doing—to help 
humanity.” 


She moved impatiently. ‘It’s having the 
money that is wrong—getting it at the expense 
of others in the first place.” 

“But if you’ve got it?” 

“Then you should get rid of it—‘sell all and 
give it to the poor!’ ” 

“Christ meant that only figuratively. 
Besides, it’s what we are doing, isn’t it? My 
father has already turned most of his fortune 
over to foundations devoted to philanthropy 
and scientific research. They’re doing won- 
derful work, too.” 

She shook her head. “I know all that they 
are doing, John. But that isn’t ‘giving,’ it’s 
merely returning what has been taken. Any- 
how, you distribute only the income.” 

“But it does infaitely more good wisel 
administered in this way than if poured ona 
at once,” he argued.. “These huge sums of 
money didn’t exist in the time of Christ.” 

“And they would not today if we followed 
His teachings,” she declared. “The evil of 


wealth is in having it—in swollen profits, in 


py together. Down’ 
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unearned surpluses. The Graham Foundation 
is building hospitals in Java out of dividends 
taken from the coal mines. I don’t actually 
know anything about the management of your 
properties, John, but I do know some of the 
general conditions prevailing in the Bitumen 
fields. They’re terrible. If the miners were 
fully organized they might improve them, but 
they-aren’t. They’re helpless. 

“Why, John, the mortality rate among the 
babies in some districts is forty percent. Can 
you blame the men for wanting their own 
doctors? Do you know, John, how many 
miners were killed last year? Twenty-one hun- 
dred! In ten years twenty-four thousand coal 
miners have died that the country might be 
supplied with coal. The gleath-rate here is three 
times what it is in England. That means neg- 
lect somewhere. Worst of all, they can’t com- 

lain of violations of the safety laws without 
era discharged. Don’t you see how terrible it 
is? And to refuse even to listen to the men ordis- 
cuss things with them! Why, it seems criminal.” 

He had turned quite white. ‘ 

“Tf those things are actually so, Rhoda,” he 
replied; “if where the law is being violated and 
men’s lives endangered—or they have any just 
ground for complaint, for that matter—they 
are deprived of the opportunity to present their 
grievances, I agree with you that the situation 
is intolerably unjust and should be remedied.” 

“Until it is, there’s no use building colleges.” 

“On the other hand, Rhoda, both business 
and philanthropy must be conducted according 
to economic laws. The future of industry and 
of humanity depends on the exercise of reason. 
One has to take a long view.” 

‘That is the trouble. It’s all so scientific— 
cold—without a drop of the milk of human 
kindness in it.” ; 

“T never thought of it in that light,” he said 
with a touch of irony. “I know that the wel- 
fare of our men is our first concern.” 

“The first?” 

“We try to make it so.” 

She clasped her hands. “I didn’t intend to 
make it personal, John. But you must see what 
I mean. We should give with the heart—not 
the head.” 

He reached over and took her hand. At any 
rate he did not love with his head. 

“Do you know what I’ve heard said?” she 
asked. “I’m almost ashamed to tell you!” 

“Do tell me!” 

“That the Grahams have done more harm: 
by their pa of ‘philanthropic thrift,’ than 
good by their benevolences.” 

“That, of course, is pure nonsense!” 

“I hate this scientific philanthropy. A 
tremendous fund of money in the hands of a 
self-perpetuating body of trustees can’t but 
be a menace to the community. Such a fund is 
bound unconsciously but no less certainly to 
make for the upholding of capitalism.” He 
gave her a look in which surprise contended 
with admiration. The thought was entirely 
new to him. “Do you realize that in the city 
of New York alone there are so-called ‘founda- 
tions’ with a combined endowment of over five 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars?” 

“It’s a lot of money,” he admitted. 

“T hate it! How. I hate it!” she cried. 
“Blood money—most of it.” 

“That’s a harsh judgment, Rhoda! Surely 
there must be some great fortunes that aren’t 
founded on blood money!” 

ot with justice to the workers. e 

maillion— 


sion of ten million dollars—or one 


must involve an injustice somewhere.” 

He caught her by the shoulders. . “There 
may be something in what you say, Rhoda. 
But I don’t have to agree with you to have you 
love me, do I?” 

She made a feeble attempt to free herself. 
“T couldn’t marry a rich man, John. It would 
be wrong for me to do so, feeling as I do, unless 
he shared my views.’ The defiance in her 
voice was the protest against the magnetic 
current that was drawing her to him. 

“Suppose. he was too stupid to have any?” 
he begged pathetically. ‘“Couldn’t you have 
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boy, John!” He sli 
her in his arms again, ‘“Don’t!” she begged. 
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pity on a poor ignoramus who only knew that 

oved you and thought of nothing else?” 
Her eyes softened. ‘You’re such a dear 

to his feet and took 


“Tt isn’t fair. When you know—I love you.” 
But he only clas; her the more closely. 


“Marry me, Rhoda! I love you! That's the. 


on ae that matters.” Her head: 
to his shoulder and his lips swept the tiny 
tendrils on her neck. “Sweetheart! Promise 
to marry me!” 
For a heavenly two minutes undershot with 
agony he continued to press her to him. 
“Tt’s no use. It can’t be,” she said in a 
choked voice. “Kiss me just once—good-hy.” 
“Rhoda, don’t send me away! I’ll do any- 
thing you ask—anything I can rightly do.” 
She drew down his head and kissed him on 


‘the lips with closed eyes. 


“T’ve got to be true to myself,” she said as if 

king not to him, but to someone neither of 

m could see—‘‘and to them—to those mil- 
lions that have died and are yet to live.” 

She would not yield, He could see that. It 
was a matter of religion with her. His love was 
touched with reverence. 

“Rhoda, you’re an angel!” he whispered. 

“Don’t—please—John!” 

“But, Rhoda, I can’t—let—you—go—like 
this!” he cried in desperation. ‘We love each: 
other. You don’t know how much I love you.” 

“T think I know, John. But right comes first, 
doesn’t it? It’s honor! We’re on different 
sides. I can’t betray my cause even for love.” 

A brilliant thought came to him. “Rhoda,” 
he said treacherously, “‘you’re quite sure you’re 
doing right?” 

“T’ve thought it all out—over and over again 
—ever since I first met you.” His heart sank. 
“My mind is perfectly clear on the subject.” 

John relinquished her and stepped back a 

e or two. “Ah!” he exclaimed severely. 
‘So the rule only works one way!” 

“What rule?” She looked a little frightened. 

“The ‘heart-head’ rule you were just i 
about when you were discussing giving.” 

“But that’s utterly different.” 

“JT don’t see how. You say you ought to give 
even foolishly when your heart tells you to, but 
that you ought not to love when your reason 
tells you not to.” 

“JT didn’t say—I ought not to love.” But 
there was a puzzled note in her voice. 

“Yes, you did,” he insisted. ‘And you are 
utterly inconsistent. I say, ‘I’d like to give 
lavishly, only I don’t think I ought to’; and you 
say, ‘I’d like to love lavishly, only I don’t 
think I ought to.’ ge gh what is sauce for 
the goose isn’t sauce for the poor old gander. 
If you’re going to follow the dictates of your 
reason rather than those of your heart, why not 
let me do the same?” 

She shook her head. “If I should marry you 
I should be deserting my colors.” 

“But,” he expostulated, “don’t you see how 
inconsistent you are?” 

“No!” she replied, and even in her obstinacy 
he adored her. “It’s a question of pri = 
with each of us. You believe one thing and I 


believe another. We must go our own ways.” | 


“But I don’t know what I believe,” he 
sighed. ‘Give me time and opportunity, and 
very likely I’ll believe exactly as you do. 
Don’t prejudge me.” 

“No,” she said. “I can see that you will not 
change. You are the product of your heredity 
and environment, just as I am.” 

“Tt’s like the fairy story,” he laughed 
bitterly. “Where the Water King’s son wanted 
to marry the Fire King’s and they 
couldn’t because either she would dry him up or 
he would extinguish her.” 

Their eyes met and what he read in hers only 
filled him the more with baffled rage at a world 
where love and reason could be such enemies. 
What. was it all about? What did it all 
amount to, anyway? Yet he knew that she was 
right. He could no more play false than she. 

“Then it’s really good-by?” She inclined 
her head slowly without answering. ‘“Rhoda— 
darling!” He stepped forward and she yielded 


cAlmost every 


skin blemish and fault 
is fundamentally from 


this one cause 


“TS there really any one cause back of 
all skin blemishes and faults ?” 

The question was asked recently of a 
prominent skin specialist. The answer 
he gave means a new hope to thousands. 

“Every skin,” said the specialist, “would 
normally be clear and unblemished. It is only 
the abnormal conditions of modern life—the 
dirt and soot, the lack of exercise, the rush and 
worry—that cause blackheads and blemishes 
—that bring even the more serious skin 
affections.” 

And then he went on: “If one cannot 
change these conditions of daily life, one 
must at least use some corrective to start the skin 


again acting normally, and keep it so.” 
To keep the skin tioning 
normally 


Many people do not realize that to make any 
skin clear and beautiful, you have only to re- 
store its own inherent health. 

To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, 
to gently restore the pulsing of the capillaries 
in the lower layers of the skin, to carry off 
infections, and then to stop new infection before 
it starts — thousands have learned to use 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment in the 
daily care of their skin. 

Often in a few days, blackheads, blemishes, 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 


and even affections that appear to be more or 
less serious, will yield to this gentle treatment. 

Start today this simple treatment 
If your complexion is not all you want it to be, 
if it is dull and sallow, or marred by blemishes, 
begin today to use Resinol. Get a cake of 
Resinol Soap and a jar of Resinol Ointment 
at your druggist’s. Every night before retiring, 
work up on the face, with warm water, a thick, 
creamy lather of Resinol Soap. Work it gently 
into the pores; then rinse off, and splash on a 
dash of clear, cold water to close the pores. 
Then, with special irritations, blemishes or 
rashes, apply a touch of Resinol Ointment and 
smooth it in very gently with the fingers. If 
possible, leave it on overnight. Then in the 
morning wash off again with Resinol Soap. 

Within a week you will begin to’notice the 
difference in your skin—a finer, softer texture 
—a ruddier glow—a clearing of the ugly little 
blemishes. 


For more serious skin affections 
Not only is Resinol Ointment used by women 
everywhere for clearing away minor skin blem- 
ishes—but its soothing, healing properties have 
for years been successful in relieving more 
stubborn skin affections. Rashes and eczema 
—often itching, unpleasant and embarrassing 
—will in many cases vanish in a few days. 
Resinol is absolutely narmless. It will not irri- 
tate even the deligate texture of an infant’s skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 3-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Salesman 


Would you like to be a star sales- 
man? Men who have mastered 
salesmanship— whe are reall 
their own sal- 
aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
and better not uncommon. Big 


Big 


executive Demand enormous. 
Old theory about “born salesman” ex- 
ploded. Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to sell thru scientific 


how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way tothe big-pay jobs. Learn 
in spare re at home principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
America. Successful salesmen report 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
study of salesmanship under LaSalle 
Open Problem Method. Low tuition fee— 
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herself to his embrace limply. “I'll never give 
you up—never!” he cried as he gathered her 
to him, “you’re all I care for in the whole 
world! I love you—I love you!” 

John felt her arms creep about his neck— 
her lips seek his. ‘They stood there over- 
powered by the sweet fragrance of love’s 
incense while the seconds uncoiled themselves 
into hours. 

The key rattled in the studio door and Miss 
Coutant came in. ‘Well, children!” she called, 
“T’ve brought a little new environment for you. 
See what effect it may have on your 
characters.” 


In the process of turning ‘the 
spotlight on the inner life of a 
very rich man, Mr. Train gives 
you next month a surprising 
and dramatic instalment of his 
novel of love and wealth 


The Enchanted Hill 


(Continued from page 29) 


fields.” Lee Purdy stood on the station plat- 
form and watched the Limited wind swiftly 
away and lose itself among some low hills. 
Then he looked at his watch. 

“Five o’clock,” he soliloquized. ‘Guess 
wash up and get out of here. I’m as bloody as 
a butcher.” He went over into the corral and 
washed himself at the watering trough, combed 
his hair with his fingers and caught up Bud 
Shannon’s horse. He fastened a long horsehair 
leading rope around the animal’s neck and 
tethered the horse to the rear of his automobile. 

Footsteps crossing the station platform 
caused him to whirl and leap behind the auto- 
mobile; on the instant he drew the gun he had 
taken from Bud Shannon. Upon his word, San 
Onofre was coming to life 

He crouched behind the automobile, fully 
conscious of the fact that while the tonneau was 
no protection from bullets, at least it furnished 
fair camouflage. A minute passed; and then a 
very pleasant, cool voice addressed him. 

“You may put up your pistol, Mr. Purdy, 
and come out from behind your automobile. 
I give you my word of honor I am unarmed, and 
if I were I wouldn’t dream of shooting you.” 

“Anybody with you?” Purdy demanded. 

“No,” 

“I hope you’re telling the truth. I’m coming 
out, but if anybody shoots at me it would be 

well to get me through the head with the first 
shot. I’ll come a-fogging and rll certainly get 
you, even if you are a woman.’ 

“Wait! I’ll come to you. You’re much too 
suspicious for comfort.” 

“Fair enough. wait.” 

Footsteps crunched the sand; presently 
before Lee Purdy stood a girl.- He stared at 
her amazed for about five seconds; then 
thrust his pistol down between his shirt and 
the waist-band of his trousers. He bowed a 
Castilian bow—sweeping in its completeness. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “This happens to be 
an off day for me. I suppose, however, one 
may be permitted at least | a day a year to 
indulge himself in suspicion.’ 

“You are a bit jumpy,” the stranger assured 
him soberly. “However, I dare say your 
reasons are sound and sufficient.” 

He nodded. ‘You addressed me by name. 
May I remind you that I am desolated at my 
ignorance of your identity?” 

“T am Miss Gail Ormsby. Mr. Todd was to 
meet me here.” 

“Oh, so you dropped off the Limited here? 
I didn’t see you alight.” 

“You were otherwise engaged.” 

“And that engine crew abused me for flag- 
ging the train, when all the time the rascals 
knew it was going to stop at San Onofre any- 
how. So you were ° cting Mr. Fra Todd to 
call for you here?” The girl nodded. “Well, 
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Miss Ormsby,-he isn’t going to keep his en- 
gagement. He drove in from his ranch to 
Arguello last night. I saw him there this morn- 
ing and shortly after that he was taken ill.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! What seemed to be the 
matter with him?” 

Lee Purdy hung his head and slowly scuffed 
a hole in the dirt with his boot toe. He ad- 
mitted finally: “A worthy citizen of Arguello 
found it necessary to bend an iron bar over Mr. 
Ira ‘Todd’s head, Miss Ormsby. ‘The last 
I saw of Ira Todd the pupils of his eyes had 
‘contracted to mere pin-points, and it‘is my 

rsonal although unprofessional opinion that 

ra Todd has concussion of the brain.” 

“How perfectly dreadful!” Miss Ormsby’s 
fine eyes and finer features puckered with 
horror, ‘What has been done to his assailant 
whom you refer to’as a worthy citizen?” 

“He has been congratulated by a number of 
solid citizens and cursed and threatened by 
_other citizens not quite so solid.” 

“T do believe you are Ira Todd’s assailant.” 

“Hot, hot, red hot!” he replied lightly. 
“You're on my trail, Miss & However, 
you’re just a trifle wrong. Ira’Todd' was my 
assailant. He went into a restaurant in Argu- 
,ello and there in a loud voice made statements 
derogatory to my honor, I was ‘breakfasting 
‘there at the time. Unfortunately for him, the 
restaurant happens to be owned and operated 
by a very friend of mine, a Chinaman who 
drifted down into this country about five years 
‘ago suffering from tuberculosis, I found the poor 
devil hungry and broke in Arguello and without 
a friend, so I had him come out to my ranch 
and stick around until he got well. Then I 
loaned him five hundred dollars to get into 
business in Arguello. He has repaid the money 
but still feels indebted to me, so when the un- 
fortunate Ira spoke out of his turn in Chan’s 
restaurant, Chan just naturally busted him 
with a short iron slice-bar he uses to poke up 
the charcoal under’ his steak broiler. What 
makes you think I discommoded you by ruin- 
ing Ira?” 

“Because you’re quite gory now and I saw 
you help put a wounded man aboard the train. 
Somebody said he had been shot and was dy- 
in ” 


“Maybe so,” murmured Lee Purdy. “I 
fear the best but hope for the worst.” 

“You told the conductor he had been shot 
accidentally. Who shot you accidentally?” 
And she tapped her shoulder significantly. 

Purdy laughed softly. “This is the most 
accidental country I ever knew, Miss Ormsby. 
However, I haven’t been shot. Almost, but 
not quite. Where are you bound?” 

“For the Box K Ranch.” 

“Oh! I never would have guessed it.” 

The gentle irony in his soft voice was not 
lost on the girl. She stared at him haughtily. 

“This your first visit to our country, Miss 


present. That car of mine is sound and sea- 
worthy, although it looks like original sin; 
there’s room for you in the front seat and for 
all of your baggage in the tonneau. I’ma safe, 
sane driver, and I am at your service.” 

“I’m not so certain that I ought to accept 
your invitation, Mr. Purdy, although I thank 
you for it. I think you’re a cool sort of des- 
perado. I’m quite certain you and that wound- 
ed man have been shooting at each other be- 
cause—because—well, when I saw that you 
hadn’t noticed me sitting quietly on that bench 
yonder, I started toward you. And at the 
sound of my first footfall on this platform you 
turned like a flash and reached for that pistol 
in your waistband and hid behind this car.” 

“The witness declines to answer any accusa- 
.tions upon the ground that he may incriminate 
himself.” He glanced at his watch. ‘Ten 
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from Los Angeles?” The girl nodded, with- % a 
out abating her cool scrutiny of him. “I ! 
suppose,” he resumed presently, “I'll have 
to be Ira Todd’s attorney-in-fact and do for ! 
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success : 
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minutes after five and all members of the 
desperadoes’ union knock off at five. Better 
take a chance and ride with me.” 

“Somebody else may call for me.” 

“Scarcely probable, unless Ira issued instruc- 
tions to that effect before my friend Chan 
stretched him. And even if somebody should 
call for you I wouldn’t think of permitting you 
to go with him; no, that was a stupid way to 
express it—I mean I wouldn’t think of per- 
mitting him to—ah—serve you. However, 
I’m certain no such contingency will arise.” 

“You are much too certain of yourself, Mr. 
Purdy. I shall not accompany you—at least, 
not willingly.” 

He appeared to accept her decision as final. 
“Then may I have the pleasure of freighting 
your baggage for you? Whoever calls here for 
you will arrive in a flivver, and flivvers and that 
wardrobe trunk of yours were never meant to 
be coupled in the betting. Still, if you think I 
might steal your trunk, you have my word that 
it will be quite safe if left on the platform. 
Very few white men are around here lately.” 

She repressed with difficulty a desire to 
laugh. “In that case it is scarcely ki 
trouble you with my baggage.” 

“A lady’s slightest whim is, to me, a com- 
mand. I am bound for Arguello. If I do not 
meet anybody on the road coming to fetch you 
I'll engage somebody in Arguello with a car 
to do it. However, I have to procéed slowly, 
because I am going to lead this horse behind 
my car. I imagine it will be about three, per- 
haps four, hours before anybody comes for you, 
and San Onofre is a very lonely place after 
dark. The altitude is about two thousand feet 
here and after the sun sets the nights are 
bitterly cold. “Coyotes howl in the sage and 
once in a while a lobo wolf drops around to 
see if anybody has left a sick steer. However, 
since you cannot trust me, of course——” 

“Pick up the marbles, Mr. Purdy. You 
win,” Miss Ormsby, of Los Angeles, inter- 
rupted, bravely enough but with a suspicious 
eagerness. ‘Lee Purdy bowed acknowledgment 
of her surrender. 


CHAPTER III 


Tt was a long and memorable drive to 
Arguello. The horse did not take kindly 
to being led behind an automobile; once, in his 
terror and bewilderment, he half turned and did 
a devil’s tattoo with his heels on the tonneau. 
“Tt’s an awful thing to have been born cursed 
with an obliging disposition,” Lee Purdy 
mourned. ‘Here you observe the spectacle of 
another man’s horse kicking holes in my auto- 
mobile.” 

“Tf he succeeds in kicking any paint off your 
automobile I’ll send him a sack of oats,”’ Miss 
Ormsby answered crisply. “Another dent or 
two cannot possibly make any difference.” 

Purdy nodded. “I do not yearn for new 
and shiny automobiles as I used to,” he ad- 
mitted. “This one has a good motor; it gets 
me where I want to go.” 

“Whose horse is this, Mr. Purdy?” 

“It belongs to the wounded man you saw 
me put aboard the train.” 

was that man?” 

“I don’t know. Never met him before.”- 

“JT had an idea he was a friend of yours. I 
heard you instruct the conductor to tell the 
station agent at Arguello to send the man to 
the hospital and you would guarantee the bill.” 

Purdy had no answer to that. 

“Well?” 

“Well, what?” 

“I’m bursting with curiosity. Why did you 
guarantee the hospital bill of a total stranger 
and then take charge of his horse?” 

“J didn’t know what else to do. The man 
has a chance to recover and I couldn’t very well 
leave him to die all alone out in the sage, could 
I? Besides, this horse looks good tome. Good 
saddle and bridle, too. If that-man dies and 
nobody calls for his horse and outfit I su 
I may with entire propriety keep it. More- 
over, I’m entitled to security for that hospital 


bill, am I not?” 


kind to - 
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“T preferred to think you had done all this 
because you are magnanimous—or sorry you 
shot that man.” : 

“How do you know I shot him?” 

“While you were fussing v.ith that horse a 
little while ago I pulled your rifle half-way out 
of the scabbard and looked in the breech. 
There is an empty shell in it.” 

He turned toward her and favored her with 
a frank, appreciative smile, but made no verbal 
comment on her perspicacity. “How do you 
know you were looking at my rifle?” he parried. 

“Because his is in the tonneau! His belt is 
there also, and I noticed two vacancies. So I 
suspect he shot at you twice. I suspect too 
that you took that pistol away from him, other- 
wise you would have a holster “or it. It must 
be inconvenient to wear it inside the band of 
your trousers, like a professional killer.” 

“What do you know about professional 
killers?” 

“They’re all over Hollywood. You can’t 
fool me on Wild West stuff. I have been raised 
too close to motion pictures.” 

“T think I approve of you—quite.” 

“T think I might be induced to approve of 
you if you were more communicative. Why 
did Ira Todd speak ill of you?” 

“Well, you see, Ira doesn’t like me.” : 

2 ee did you do to cause him to dislike 

“T wear these riding breeches and boots and 
a wrist watch and a necktie and I use a hand- 
kerchief. I suppose Ira Todd could put up with 
these weaknesses of mine, but I strain his good 
nature by brushing my teeth and bathing fre- 
quently. So Ira thinks I’m a dude and tells 
everybody I am.” 

The girl laughed, and her silvery cachinnation 
tinkled pleasantly on ears long since attuned 
to the less refined laughter of the local belles. 
“IT wonder what you think of Ira Todd?” she 
ventured. But Lee Purdy was silent, and she 
told herself she liked him for that. 

However, like the majority of her sex, Gail 
Ormsby was curious. ‘Why did the owner of 
this horse shoot at you, Mr. Purdy?” 

“I forgot to ask him the exact amount, Miss 
Ormsby, but I surmise he did it for a sum in 
the neighborhood of two hundred dollars. The 
market price for removing objectionable per- 
sons, according to the last quotation I , is 
two hundred dollars.” 

“And the man was not your enemy? He 
tried to kill you to earn a bee” Horror and 
incredulity were expressed in her face and voice. 

“I have his word for it, Miss Ormsby; I 
know of no reason why he should lie about it. 
His admission was quite voluntary.” 

“How perfectly atrocious! Why, I thought 
the Wild West survived only in Hollywood!” 

“There is no Wild West, and I doubt very 
much if the West was ever much wilder than 
the East. I can engage a gangster in New York 
or Chicago to remove an objectionable person 
for a sum as low as fifty dollars. Out here, 
however, our professional killers have some 
professional pride. They will not work for scab 
wages. I honor them for it.” 

She glanced at him quickly, but his face was 
solemn to the point of sadness. ‘You appear 
to regard this attempt upon your life as a very 


. trifling affair, Mr. Purdy,” she pursued. 


He nodded. “Life is a very trifling affair, 
Miss Ormsby. Some years back I learned how 
not to take it seriously. My life is quite heavily 
insured, and I’m much more valuable 
than on the hoof.” 

“Are you a fatalist?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! A fatalist is one who be- 
lieves that what will happen will happen, 
whereas I know from experience that what will 
happen may be indefinitely delayed if one 
exercises a little horse-sense.” 

“You must have an implacable enemy in 
this country, Mr. Purdy.” 

“Your Mr. Ira Todd is the only man here 
who evinces an active dislike for me. However, 
Todd didn’t hire that killer.” 

“T’m sure he didn’t. Really, he wouldn’t.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t!” Purdy’s voice 
carried a razor edge of sarcasm. : 
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“T’m glad to hear you say so positively that 
he did not hire that loathsome reptile. Do you 
know who did?” 

“T do not, Miss Ormsby.” ; 

“Why does Ira Todd dislike you, Mr. Purdy? 
Please tell me the real reason.” 

Lee Purdy’s grave face lighted with a grim 
smile. “Oh,’’ he answered lightly, “Ira doesn’t 
dislike me half so much as he does my idea of 
dress, and the fact that while I am of this 
country, nevertheless I am an alien. Remem- 
ber what old What’s-his-name said: ‘We hate 
people because we do not know them, and we 
do not know them because we hate them.’ ” 

“Do you dislike Ira Todd?” 

“Certainly. I dislike him exceedingly. Do 
you like him, Miss Ormsby?” 

“T have never met Ira Todd,” she answered. 

“Well, when you do you'll like him. Todd is 
a fairly chap. He’s a good cow- 
man and a good ranch manager of the old 
school; he has a host of friends in this county. 
and once he served a term as sheriff, cleaned 
up the office and ran some twenty undesirable 
characters off to greener pastures. He is good- 
looking and courageous.’ 

“Then why do you dislike him exceedingly?” 

“Must I answer that question?” he rebuked 


her gently. 

“Sorry! I didn’t mean to be nosey.” 

“Todd’s is not a negative character,” he 
went on, ignoring her apology. “I told you he 
had a host of friends. It is to his credit that he 
has also a host of enemies.” 

The girl smiled. She mistrusted this man 
exceedingly, for all his apparent good breeding. 
He was too cool, quite too sure of himself, too 
commanding. Nevertheless, he had a way with 
him—a way of facing facts and issues. 

“T think,” she said, “that eventually you and 
Mr. Todd will grow to be good friends.” 

“T’m glad you’re beginning to like me,” he 
replied gratefully. 

She bit her lip. She could have pinched him 
for that speech. She cast about in her mind for 
something to say that would put him in his 
place; but before she could wither him the 
golden moment had' passed. Perhaps, too, it 
would be just as well to ignore him . . . 

At a distance there came to the girl the faint 
hum of an airplane motor. Simultaneously she 
and Purdy glanced skyward. 

“Mail plane or army?” she queried. 

“Neither. It’s mine. I recognize the purr of 
my own bus.” 

He stopped the car, got out and stood in the 
trail, waving a white handkerchief. The plane 
circled lower and lower until it was not more 
than five hundred yards overhead, when ap- 
parently the aviator recognized Purdy, for at 
once he commenced opening and closing his 
muffler in a most inexplicable manner. Purdy 
stood with bent head listening until the aviator 
ceased his peculiar actions; then the girl saw 
her strange host wave both arms skyward in a 
gesture that even she knew meant “Very well, 
I understand.” 

Immediately the airplane zoomed 
and into the northeast. Purdy 
climbed back into his car and resumed their 
journey. He drove in silence for ten miles, 
then, suddenly aware of his lack of companion- 
ableness, he turned to Gail Ormsby. 

“That was my mechanician. He had a mes- 
sage for me, so he flew over and gave it to me 
in the international code—opening and closing 
his muffler. Just dots and dashes, Miss Ormsby, 
and if nobody is hurrying one, one can make 


them with a motor or a telegraph instru- 


ment.” 

“We are not very far from the Mexican 
Border, are we, Mr. Purdy?” 

“About an hour by airplane.” 

“I know now what you are,” she challenged. 
“You’re a bootlegger—operating with auto- 
mobile and airplane, and running contraband 
liquor across the Border.” 

‘Well, it will not be necessary to tell the 
world about it, Miss Ormsby.” - 

“T’ll not. Névertheless, Mr. Purdy, it does 
seem a great pity that a man of your obvious 
good breeding and education should stoop to 
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S° writes one of the leading physicians 
of New York City. Why? 


For this reason: The germs of conta- 
gious diseases enter the system through the 
mouth and nose. The bacteria which cause 
pyorrhea and gum infections of every sort 
develop and colonize in the mouth. 


It takes a powerful germicide to agi 
these germs. Until the Great War a 

known germicides of any strength were so 
caustic and poisonous that proper disin- 
fection of the mouth, nose and throat was 
impossible. This is no longer true. Zonite 
is the new form of antiseptic developed 
during the World War that saved hundreds 
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The head surgeon of one of the 
greatest railroad systems in the 
United States recently lectured 


leading dental college. The sub- 
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The safety engineer in charge 
of first aid for an industry employ- 
ing more than a million men re- 
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the safety engineers 
at the head of vari- 
ous branches of the 
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to them fortwo hours 
about—ZONITE. 


of thousands of soldiers from amputation 

or death. Although it has more germ-kill- 

ing power than pure carbolic acid, it is non- 
isonous, non-irritating and may be used 

reely in the mouth or nasal passages. i 


What does this mean to you; to your 
neighbor; to every man, woman and child 
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ter of using Zonite as a mouth wash twice 
a day means protection for you; for your 
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live, from the many communicable dis- 
eases which afflict mankind. 


The mere feeling or taste of cleanliness : 
in a mouth wash or dentifrice doesn’t mean 
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destruction of the germs in the mouth if 
respiratory and gum diseases are to be 
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Zonite does just that. It isn’t flavored or 
scented or colored—but it does destroy 
germs—the germs responsible for coughs, 
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and other gum diseases that are sweeping i 
the Nation like a plague. 


Ask your doctor; ask your dentist— 
about Zonite; and then join the millions 
now being protected by the daily use of 
this new form of antiseptic. 
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halitosis (bad breath) arising from condi- 
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lasting than the use of scented dentifrices 
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Send for the Zonite Handbook on the 
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ful of Zonite in a 
quarter-glass of 
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to 600 fellow-surgeons. The sub- 
ject of his lecture was—ZONITE. 
% 
At a medical meeting just held 
in Chicago, a lecturer with an in- 
ternational reputation called the 
particular attention of the 2000 
nurses and physicians present to 
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fore the graduating class of a 
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that illicit traffic, with its shootings and kill- 
ings, its dodging and hiding, its bribery and 
corruption, ‘There are so many other ways for 
an intelligent man to make money.” 

He laughed softly. “It’s so many long years 
since I’ve been lectured about my morals, ” he 


declared. “Please go on. I like it.” 

She flushed at his raillery. “Do you fly air- 
planes, too? You said that was your own bus.” 

“Oh, yes, I fly them!” 

“T dare say you learned in the army during 
the late war.” 

“Right you are.” 

“Were you an enlisted man or an officer?” 

“I was an officer. In fact, I am an officer 
stil. I'ma major of — in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps.” 

“You are presumed’ mt be a guntienia, too, 
aren’t you, Major Purdy? 

“Please do not be too hse on. me.” 

“T cannot understand the character of a 
man who will risk his life to serve his country 
in war but who in time of peace risks his life 
with equal carelessness to break his country’s 
laws and make a few dirty dollars in poisonous 
whisky.” 

“T can understand such fellows very well.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you defend your 
actions?” 


“Indeed I do. You see, I’m not a boot- 
legger.”” 
“Then why didn’t you say so in the first 


place? You led me to believe——” 

“T didn’t do anything of the sort. Nobody 
has to lead you to believe anything. You are 
very observant and logical | for a woman— 
so you jump to conclusions.” 

“But you permitted me to lecture you——” 

“T liked it. If you hadn’t been interested i in 
me you wouldn’t have lectured me.’ 

She flushed and her eyes sparkled danger- 
ously. She disliked being drawn into traps and 
having fun poked at her’ by total strangers. 
“Well, what is your business?” she demanded. 

“T’m a cattleman, Miss Ormsby.” 

“You are the first cattleman I have ever 
seen who wore park riding boots, English rid- 
ing breeches and tailor-made shirts. Do you 
herd your cows from an airplane?” 

“Please do not be provoked, Miss Ormsby. 
I’m an alien in this country and I fly around it 
in an airplane a great deal for the reason that I 
like to keep in practise, it saves me much val- 
uable time, I avoid traveling rough, uncared for 
roads and I like to give the natives of the coun- 
try something to talk about. They expect to 
see me crash and perish one day, arid when that 
happens they'll say: ‘Serves the durned fool 

right. Why didn’t e stick to hosses?’ 3 

The girl sighed. “TI think you’re a most un- 
usual person, ” she admitted reluctantly. 

“And you're glad I’m not a bootlegger?” 

Fy would be glad to be certain nobody is a 
bootlegger.’ 

“T would have preferred a more definite 
reply, but never mind.” 

“Have you ever crashed?” 

“4 couple of times.” 

“Get hurt?” 

“Roughed up a little o once.” 

“But you must find it ite a main- 
taining and repairing an gp wa 

“Notatall. I ozen 
one is out of business, I fly another.” 

“Indeed!” 

“They were supposed to be fighting planes in 
nineteen seventeen, but they were demoded 
in nineteen nineteen, so I bought six of them 
from the government for-two hundred and 
fifty dollars each. I have six spare four-cylin- 
der motors that cost me a hundred and fifty 
dollars each, so I expect to fly for quite a few 
years. A hundred miles an hour is fast enough 
when nobody is pursuing one. I attract con- 
siderable attention and criticism flying around 
this country. It is said that I frighten the cows 
and their milk turns sour.’ 

“Do you ever fly over the Box K Ranch?” 

“Very frequently. There is an alfalfa field 

just below the ranch-house. It is excellent land- 
ing ground and my plane doesn’t hurt the alfalfa 
but Ira Todd s it does, so I cannot land 
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there any more and that is an inconvenience. 


You see, I am the volunteer aerial patrol over |: 


the Cuyamaca National Forest.” 

“Why, I thought our national forests were 
patrolled by the air forces of the United States 
Army, Major.” - 

“They used to be, but this year the United 
States Army Air Force is short of gasoline and 
lubricating oil. Congress is in a parsimonious 
mood except in the matter of the purchase of 
votes. The last stand of public timber in our 
country may risk loss by fire in order that we 
may save a few thousand dollars’ worth of 
gasoline. Our so-called economy has so 
crippled the air forces that we haven’t flyers 
enough to go around. They are needed at 
flying fields to act as instructors. Con- 
sequently, I’ve taken over the Cuyamaca 
patrol myself.” 

“You amazing man! Who pays for your oil 
and gasoline?” 

“Oh, I pay for it myself when I have to! 
Last year the cattlemen who have grazing per- 
mits in the forest reserve donated abeut two 
thousand dollars to the cause, but this year 
the cattlemen are in a bad, bad way financially, 
so I’m not asking them for a donation,” 

“Do you make a daily patrol?” 

“Good gracious, no! I am much to¢ busy 2. 
man. I do try very hard, however, to get 
around three times a week. The forest ranget 
service is always on the job, it is tremendously 
efficient and tremendously loyal, and between 
them and me we’ve been pretty lucky. 
Haven’t had a sizable fire in three years, al- 
though we would have had eight if I hada’t 
discovered them in embryo while on patro) and 
given the rangers prompt warning.” 

“How do you warn them?” 

“T circle low over the ranger station and 
honk my horn until I attract the attention of 
the ranger; then I drop him a message. He 
warns the other stations by telephone. It’s 
a heap of fun.” 

“T think it’s a heap of work—hard, expen- 
sive, dangerous work.” 

“Well, you don’t mind that after you get in- 
terested in the forest ranger service, Miss 
Ormsby. It’s a hard and lonely life and only 
a certain type of man will stand it. It is, how- 
ever, the only life such men:can live happily. 
Soldiers die in battle. So do forest rangers, and 
when they do they die harder and more dread- 
ful deaths than soldiers.” , 

“And you enjoy playing the game with the 
forest ranger service even to the extent of 
paying a high price to participate?” 

“Oh, I’m not exactly a philanthropist, Miss 
Ormsby! I hold a distinctly worth-while graz- 
ing permit in the Cuyamaca. It is my summer 
range for five thousand cattle, My winter 
range, farther down, contains a hundred thou- 
sand acres of fair grazing land. Seven thousand 
acres of it lies in the upper end of the valley of 
the main Rio Hondo, and that’s where I cut 
my wild hay. Of course a fire in the Cuyamaca 
reserve can spread to my winter range and 
burn up all the hay I cut and stack during the 
summer to tide me over a hard winter. I hate 
to have a starving cow ask me for hay and be 
told to -help herself to sage-brush—all because 
the hay has been burned in a fire started by 
some ignorant, careless, lazy hunter or camper 
who neglects to put out his camp-fire.” 

“The Box K Ranch runs cattle in the Cuya- 
maca,”’ the girl informed him. 

w few hundred head,” he replied indiffer- 
ently. 

They topped a long high hill; afar the cluster 
of lights thet marked Arguello shone through 
the darkness. ‘We leave El Valle de los Ojos 
Negros here,” Purdy announced. 

“What does that mean?” ‘ 

“Tt means the valley of the black eyes.” 
Psat queer. What is the namé symbolic 
of?” 

“There are half a dozen little shallow lakes 
in the upper end of.that valley. They are in- 
valuable as drinking places for cattle. Viewed 
from the hills late in the day two of these lakes 
look like two dark eyes set in a vast and ugly 
human face. Then, too, many men have 
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- } quarreled over that water and black eyes have 


frequently resulted. So the Mexicans here- 
abouts have coined for the valley the title of El 
Valle de los Ojos Negros.” He leaned toward 
her anxiously. “I hope you’re not afraid to 
make this journey with me, Miss Ormsby.” 

“No, I’m not afraid of you, Major Purdy. I 
made up my mind to that back at San Onofre. 
I had to trust you then, so I decided to trust 
you all the way.” 

“Thank you. You will not have reason to 
regret that decision, I’m sure. Well, here we 
are at the thriving metropolis of Arguello.” 

They crossed a long wooden bridge over an 
arroyc and were in the main street. Purdy 
drew in at the sidewalk hefore a false-fronted 
frame building, dimly’ visible in the light from 
a pool hall across the street. 

“Chan has closed up early,” he remarked 
as he looked into the unlighted windows. 
“Hello, the door is open. Dare say he’s just 

ut out the lights. Well; T’ll rout him out and 
ell fix us a snack in a pig’s whisper.” 

He alighted from the car and stepped into 
the dark and deserted little restaurant. ‘Chan 
Hock!” he called repeatedly, but receiving no re- 
ply he came back to his car, procured an electric 
torch and returned to the restaurant. After a 
few minutes spent in a more thorough investi- 
gation Gail Ormsby saw him emerge again and 
cross the street to the 1 hall. In a few 
minutes he returned and climbed in back of 
the wheel again. 

“Tra Todd’s friends have wrecked Chan’s 
restaurant and put him out of business,” he 
announced. “The place is a riot of broken 
crockery, chairs, tables and kitchen utensils, 
but a Mexican swamper over in the pool 
hall informs me that the Chink made his 
escape.” 


pe. 

He glided off down the street, but before he 
had proceeded half a block he jammed down 
his brakes. In the light of his headlights the 
girl saw, standing at the curb, a battered, 
weather-beaten light farm wagon, with two 
mules attached. 

“That’s my chuck wagon!”’ Purdy exclaimed. 
“The attack on the restaurant took place about 
five o’clock this afternoon. My cook, driving 
the chuck wagon, should have reached Arguello 
about that hour, en route home. I told him 
to stop at Chan’s restaurant for supper. Now, 


he had two led horses when he started. Where - 


are they?” 

“Why spend your time wondering? Didn’t 
you guess where I came from?” Gail Ormsby 
suggested pointedly. 

“Right you are. Pardon me while I go intoa 
small trance and consult my ectoplasm.” He 
closed his eyes, gritted his teeth and howled 
softly, like a hungry, lonely dog, the while his 
long brown hands fanned the night air in a 
manner akin to the manual protestations of a 
pawn-broker. 

“T see a light,’ he murmured. “It grows 
brighter. I see a hungry Mexican cook sitting 
in a restaurant presided over by a pr aera 
mental Chinaman. The Mexican and the 
Chinaman are friends. Suddenly a mob com- 
posed of friends of Ira Todd’s and the usual 
number of men who delight to be present at an 
outrage provided hardier spirits attend to the 
dirty work, starts across the street from yonder 
pool hall. The leader is carrying a rope. The 
Mexican promptly leaves the restaurant, and 
the Chinaman, realizing that discretion is the 
better part of valor, harkens to the words of 
wisdom which the Mexican tosses over his 
shoulder as he departs. 

“Hastily locking the front door, the China- 
man departs via the back door and runs around 
the block, where he is met by the Mexican, who 
is mounted on one of. the best, fastest and 
toughest cow-horses in New Mexico, and lead- 
ing another. With a prayer of gratitude to 
his heathen gods, the Chinaman mounts and 
the friends go away from there in a very great 
hurry. While nobody in Arguello is desirous 
of lynching the Mexican, nevertheless the 
said Mexican realizes that he is going to be 


decidedly unpopular if he remains in Arguello to 
face the disappointed mob. He realizes too 
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that he is but a lowly Mexican ranch cook whom 
nobody loves, but the Chinaman is a friend of 
his boss, and therefore it is up to him to do 
exactly what his boss would do under the same 
circumstances, 

“Why, then, remain in Arguello to de- 
fend his actions against superior numbers? 
There exists but one reason. This chuck 
wagon and equipment, these mules were all 
entrusted to his keeping. But, no, sefior! 
Caramba, no! Sefior Purdy will pass within 
the hour. He will = at the restaurant 
for his supper. He will observe the outfit 
standing at the side of Main Street, and he will 
institute an investigation and pies wi things. 
Forthwith he will engage some worthy citizen 
to take up the uncompleted labors of his ser- 
vant, Joaquin José Ramon Orefia y Sanchez, 
and see to it that the outfit reaches the ranch 
safely. And, having wotted the which, 

uin José Ramon and his friend from China 
aded away into the hills.” 
ae ceased flapping his hands and sat 
a little cry of fright and surprise. 
“ ave I been talking wildly, Miss Ormsby? 
I think I’ve been in a trance or something.” 

“The reputations of the seers of this world 
are safe in your hands, Mr. Purdy. In our own 
quaint American patois, you said a mouthful. 
Now, when and where do we eat?” 

“T do not know,” Purdy answered cheerfully, 
“but the ravens fed Elijah, and inasmuch as I 
think I have more brains than a raven, you just 
hold the thought that I'll feed you.” He 
swung his car in back of the chuck wagon and 
got out. The girl saw him rummaging around 
in the bed of the wagon. Presently he re~ 
turned to her carrying a gunny sack half full 
of something and deposited it in the tonneau. 

“T suspected that Joaquin José Ramon Orefia 
y Sanchez might have some grub left in the 
chuck box, and sure enough he had,” he an- 
nounced. “If you will sit here quietly until I 
can find a Mexican who will engage to drive 
this outfit home, I’ll be your debtor. I'll not 
be gone long.” 

He returned in about fifteen minutes with a 
Mexican, who tethered Bud Shannon’s horse 
to the tail of the chuck wagon, climbed on the 
seat and drove away. “And now,” said Lee 
Purdy cheerfully as he started his motor, 
“we will vamos por La Cuesta Encantada.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning that, it being no longer necessary 
to set our _: to conform to that of my un- 
fortunate friend’s horse, we will make tracks 
for the Enchanted Hill.” 

“And what may the Enchanted Hill be?” 

“That is the seat of the Purdy family, Miss 
Ormsby. I’m the only Purdy who has ever sat 
on it. All the other Purdys but one think it is 
the most gosh-awful seat in the world, but it’s 
beautiful to me and I love it; and that, I dare 
say, is sufficient excuse for the streak of sen- 
timent which ea me to call it the 
Enchanted Hill 

“How poetic you are, Mr. Purdy.” 

“Not at all. My little sister cada that 
name for our ranch home. She lives with me 
at La Cuesta Encantada.” 

“Indeed! 

“Quite so. And just as a sop to your natural 
feminine curiosity I will admit now that there 
is nae nor has there ever been, any Mrs. Lee 
Pu 

Gail Ormsby chuckled at his astuteness and 
joyous frankness. ‘So your sister keeps house 
for you? How delightful!” 

“Yes, she’s queen of the castle. She isn’t 
very well.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” 

“Tuberculosis,” he explained. ‘“She’s just 
twenty years « old and oe s been ill two years. 
But she’s getting better on the Enchanted Hill. 
I’m going to make a hand out of Hallie yet, 
if she doesn’t die of loneliness.” 

“And you are taking me to the Enchanted 
Hill tonight, Mr. Purdy?” 

“Such is my pious intention, Miss Ormsby. 

“But what will your sister think when 
bring home to her a strange oi you’ve picked 
up on the road?” 
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Cosmopolitan for June, 1924 


“She’ll think I’m a very thoughtful brother 
to bring such a nice present home for her. 
She’ll make you very welcome.” - 

“You are very kind and hospitable, Mr. 
Purdy, but you forget I have the Box K 
Ranch to goto.” _ . 

He snapped his fingers petulantly. ‘“Con- 
found it, I forgot all about that, Miss Ormsby! 
Well, you can stay with us a couple of days, 
can you not?. I’d be obliged to you if you 
could see-your way clear to do that. Hallie will 
enjoy you so—and so will I. By the way, 
here’s the railroad hospital. Shall we drop in 
and see if we have enough corpses for a mess? 
Mr. Ira Todd was headed this way the last I 
saw of him,” 

“Let’s,” she agreed, and they paused before 
a white-painted, two-story frame building. 
The nurse on duty met them in the hall and was 

resented to Gail Ormsby. ‘Well, watchman,” 

e Purdy queried, “what of the night?” 

“Fight o’clock and all’s well, Mr. Purdy.” 

“Ts a perverse fate still withholding Ira Todd 
from his natural habitat, yon grass-grown 
cemetery?”’ 

“Mr. Todd will recover in a day or two, we 
think. He sustained a slight fracture of the 
skull, but fortunately it is not a basal fracture.” 

“Lucky Mr. Todd! By the way, I sent an- 
other patient here—one Bud Shannon. How 
fares that punctured hombre?” 

velop he has a ting chance for recovery.” 

“Phank you,” said Lee Purdy, and turned 
disconsolately toward his traveling companion. 
“There are days,” he complained, “when a 
fellow cannot win a single bet.”” Then to the 
night nurse, “Good night.” He drenched her 
with his bright and whimsical smile and de- 
parted with his unwilling guest. 

About two miles out of Arguello Lee Purdy 
ran his car down on a sandy bar of the Rio 
Hondo and stopped. ‘“Here’s where we eat,” 
he explained, and in a few minutes he had a 
camp-fire crackling between two flat rocks. He 
es: Lanett rock for a kitchen table and cut 
two large steaks from a sirloin roast purloined 
from Joaquin José Ramon’s grub box. From 
a canteen he poured water for coffee and set his 
coffee-pot on the coals. Next he set out two 
tin cups, a salt and pepper shaker, a loaf 
of bread and a paper bag of brown sugar. 

“You might slice the bread while I barbe- 
cue these steaks,’”’ he suggested, and while the 
girl obeyed he cut and stripped of its bark a 
green willow fork. He sharpened the ends of 
the fork and hardened and dried them for a 
few minutes over the fire, after which he hung 
the steaks between them, dusted them liberally 
with salt and pepper and held them over a bed 
of glowing: rn By the time the steaks 
had been barbecued the coffee was at the boil; 
and with a huge beefsteak sandwich in one 
hand and a tin cup of excellent coffee in the 
other the pair sat on the running board of Lee 
Purdy’s car and why 

“Did the ravens furnish Elijah with paper 
napkins?” she ventured to inquire demurely as 
the last of the meal disappeared between her 
gravy-stained lips. 

“No, indeed. Elijah was a practical prophet 
and licked his chops and fingers. However, I 
think we may avoid that.” He handed her.a 
roll:of clean white waste, a supply of which he 
kept in one of the seat pockets for wiping his 
hands after working on the motor. 

The girl sighed with contentment and pleas- 
ure, and in the glow of the headlights he warmed 
to the bright and friendly face she raised to him. 
“T do so enjo: picnics,” she declared, “and this 
one was thoroughly enjoyable.” 

They proceeded on their journey. About 
ten o’clock the car climbed a long grade and 
came to a halt under a porte-cochére before a 
low white adobe house that gleamed in the 
starlight. A noisy pack of foxhounds and field 
dogs, with a few Airedale terriers and two comi- 
cal little Scotties, leaped up on the i 
board to welcome their master to the seat 
the Purdy family; a beamish Mexican woman 
CS rap-te the door and stood there, silhouetted in 
the light that streamed from within. Purdy 
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flung her a quick, in 
and received one brief and oh ge He 
nodded with satisfaction te assist 
Gail Ormsby from the car. 

“We'll leave your trunk right here in the 
car for tonight,” he explained. ‘Conchita will 
bring your hand-bag to your room.” He bowed 
to her. “You are welcome to La Cuesta 
Encantada, Miss Ormsby. As my Gaelic 
Hieland ancestors would have it, Caid mille 
faltha—ten thousand welcomes.” 

“T think you’re Fa gis the nicest desperado I 
have ever met.” beamed upon him 
with frank, ingenuous po can “My | lot has 
now fallen in’a very pleasant place indeed.” 

From the veranda she stepped into 
living room. The adobe* walle h had bee 
tered and calcimined, then painted in old i ee: 
The furniture was old Spanish and large brig! t 
Navajo rugs covered the floor, with a tre- 
mendous brown Kadiak bearskin rug in front 
of an open fireplace large enough to roast a 
yearling caif. A log fire crackled and threw 
shadows into the subdued light cast by a read- 
ing lamp; on the mantel were numerous pieces 
of Pueblo Indian pottery; half a dozen well 
done landscapes challenged the bareness of the 
walls and in one corner Gail Ormsby observed 
a baby grand piano. 

“You must be chilled after that long night 
ride,” Purdy suggested. “I am.” He took 
possession of her coat and hat and laid them 
ona chair. “Now, while you’re enjoying that 
fire I’ll go get Hallie.” 

“Not necessary, Lee. Here I am,” a lan- 
guid voice spoke from the doorway. “I was 
just about to retire when I heard you come in.” 

Gail Ormsby turned to face a frail girl whose 
white face almost gleamed in the dim light. 
She was gazing at Gail, surprised, with a 
welcome and a query combined in the 


ce. 

Purdy stepped to her side, placed his arm 
around her waist and half drew her, half led her 
to Gail. “This is my little sister, Miss Hallie 
Purdy,” he said. “Hallie, this is Miss Gail 
Ormsby, of Los Angeles.” 

Hallie offered a thin little hand and a glad 
smile. ‘I found Miss Ormsby at San Onofre,” 
her brother explained. “She got off the Over- 
land there, en route.to the Box K Ranch. For 
some reason nobody met her there, so I brought 
her home with me.” : 

“And you did exactly right—as usual,” said 
Hallie and presented her cheek as her brother 
stooped to it. Her large dark eyes, very 
bright, beamed upon him a profound affection. 
“Tve been very, very well since you left, dar- 
ling,” she replied to an unspoken query. 
“Please sit on the divan before the fire, Miss 
Ormsby. Lee, what has mreetet to you? 
There is blood on your shoulder. and a hole in 
your coat.” 


“Got pecked by a cow,” he fibbed readily.’ 


“Reached for me over the edge of the Sond 
chute and scraped me a trifle. Any news?” 

“None except over the radio, dear. Did you 
call for the mail at Arguello?” 

Her brother sla’ . ie his thigh in huge dis- 
gust. “Forgot about it, Hallie. Don’t 
know what’s the matter with me lately. I 
think I have an Edam cheese for a head.” 

Hallie patted his hand forgivingly and 
turned to their guest. “We would be quite 
lonely here were it not for the radio,” she 
explained. ‘Before we got the radio we had to 
depend entirely upon wireless. Lee became an 
expert operator during the war, so he installed 
a receiving set here, and after dinner he used 
to listen in. Sometimes we caught interesting 
world news.’ 

“You appear to have exercised considerable 
discrimination in your selection of a brother,” 
Gail Ormsby replied. 

“Most people appreciate Lee. Don’t they, 
darling?” 

“Don’t make me blush, Hallie.” 

Gail sat between them on the divan while 
she and Purdy basked gratefully in the glow 
of the burning logs. The conversation turned 


to a discussion of the country, the life of the 
Purdys, cattle conditions. Purdy realized, 
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however, that his guest was very weary, so in 
about ten minutes he said: . 

“Hallie, I think we might show Miss Ormsby 
to her room and then go to bed ourselves. 
You’re up extraordinarily late, and you know 
that’s against orders. If you’re warm, Miss 
Ormsby, let’s go.” 

He picked Hallie up in his arms and carried 
her out of the room, down a hall and out to a 
rear veranda, which opened on a patio en- 
closed on two sides by an angle formed by two 
wings of the house and on the other two sides 
by an adobe wall. The still night was heavy 
with the fragrance of flowers, and Gail could 
hear a fountain splashing softly out in the 
midst of that fragrance. Along the veranda 
they proceeded; at the door of a guest chamber 
Purdy set his sister on her feet and turned to 
Gail Ormsby, who followed. 

“Here is your room, Miss Ormsby. Hallie’s 
nurse lives on your right and Hallie lives on 
your left, while I hole up across the patio. 
Good night. Hallie, after you’ve said good 
night to Miss Ormsby see that you go straight 
to bed.” He kissed her and disappeared down 
the shadow of the veranda. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE first shafts of dawn light, escaping over 

the mountains to the east, descended into 
Lee Purdy’s patio and thence into Gail 
Ormsby’s room, awakening her. For several 
minutes she lay in that pleasant state of men- 
tal and physical detachment which succeeds a 
night of perfect rest and precedes the direful 
necessity of arising to face another day of 
existence. Presently she was aware of stealthy 
footsteps passing along the veranda; then she 
heard a soft rap, three times repeated, on a 
door, and a voice said guardedly: 

“Sefior!”’ 

Purdy’s voice answered sharply in Spanish. 
“Ouién 

“Ramon, sefior.”’ 

“Entrada, Ramon.” A silence, save for the 
closing of a door. Then: ‘Hello, Chan, you 
crazy Chinaman. I’ve beene ting you two. 
I found your place in Arguello looking like a 
mad elephant had been through it. And I 
found the chuck wagon intact, Ramon. Jesus 
Ortega is driving it back to the ranch. Sit 
down, Chan, and tell me all about it. Speak 
softly,” he added, lowering his own voice. 

Thereafter for a few minutes Gail could 
barely hear the subdued murmur of their talk, 
then Lee Purdy’s voice rose clear and com- 


manding: 

' “They will, will they? Ramon, tell Tommy 
to come here immediately. Then you and 
Chan arm yourselves. Don’t worry, Chan. 
There’s only one man on La Cuesta Encantada 
who owns the lynching concession, and that’s 
Lee Purdy. They’ve treed the wrong var- 
mint.” There was a harsh note of anger, of 
impatience in his tones, but he conquered his 
displeasure and again his voice died away to an 
indistinguishable murmur, followed by foot- 
— that padded swiftly along the veranda 
at | apparently out through a gate in the rear 


wall. 

Gail Ormsby dressed hurriedly, then she too 
crept quietly out along the veranda, through 
the hall and out onto the porte-cochére. On 
the front veranda her host stood with a pair of 
field-glasses to his eyes, gazing down into a 
world that seemed to swim far below them in an 
amethyst haze. 

And now the girl realized why the Purdys 
had named their home La Cuesta Encantada. 
It was perched on the crest of a hill perhaps two 
thousand feet above the surrounding country. 
To the southeast and sweeping in a great arc 
to the northwest lay a vast plain, a semi- 
desert, in which the night shadows still lingered; 
from this rapidly lifting shadow a white streak 


that was the road to Arguello came out of the | 


foreground, while far across the plain the 
dawn light was painting with crimson and gold 
the crests of the mountains that hemmed in 
El Valle de los Ojos Negros and were first 
to receive the Garess of the new day. Gail 
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Ormsby had seen E! Valle de los Ojos Negros in 
mid-afternoon and knew it for a harsh, un- 


| lovely and lonely land, but now it had been 


touched by a magical beauty. The lingering 
night shadows and the dawn mist mercifully 
hid the crass reality of it; it seemed rian f 
phantasmagoric, beautiful with a frail and 
gossamer beauty. 

To the north and northeast the hills were 
blurred with timber, back of which rose three 
Jagged peaks, snow-covered, crimson as blood 
with the upflung rays of a sun that was not yet 
in sight. Up from the lowlands, that mag- 
nificent empire, came the aroma of dawn, the 
incense released when dewdrops disappear in 
vapor and flowers and scented shrubs awaken 
and inhale the light of life. From afar on the 
Enchanted Hill cock quails called their fam- 
ilies forth to their faring; a coyote saluted the 
sun with a final shrill cheer and a Shamo 
Indian thrush, the Caruso of birds, stirred in 
his cage under the porte-cochére and burbled 
and trilled his joyous matin. Seemingly he 
too realized, with Gail Ormsby, that here in- 
deed was the Enchanted Hill. 

Lee Purdy lowered his glasses and for the 
first time observed his guest. “Good morning, 
Miss Ormsby,” he saluted her. “I’m glad you 
are up in time to catch the motif that inspired 
Hallie to name our home La Cuesta Encantada.” 
He swept his arm in a wide circle. “You'll 
travel far before your heart will thrill again 
to beauty such as that. And I own it! I own 
everything to the tops of those mountains 
yonder and up to the forest reserve. I’m land 
poor and financially harassed, but—I own that, 
and I love it and I’m happy. Let others thumb 
their greasy ledgers and clip their coupons and 
inhale the fumes of gasoline in cramped towns, 
but I will none of it. I like fresh air and beauty. 
I like to rise in the morning and look at my 
empire.” 

“T. understand, Mr. Purdy. But do you 
usually look at it through field-glasses? I 
find, my poor eyes quite sufficient for the 
assimilation of this beauty.” . 

He glanced at her suspiciously. 

“Your conference with Ramon and the 
Chinaman awakened me,” she explained. “Is 
a mob from Arguello coming to lynch Chan?” 

He nodded. ‘“They’re down in the valley 
now—six automobiles loaded with some human 
beings who think they’re men. But they’re not 
going to lynch Chan.” 

“How do you know they are not?” 

The little whimsical smile she had observed 
the day before and liked so much went questing 
over his lean, tanned face. “This is my castle 
and I’m king of it,” he replied. “And I know 
how to be king of a castle.’ 

Lee Purdy thoughtfully replaced his field- 
glasses in their leather case; with the buckling 
down of the lid one would have thought that 
the drama that impended was already a closed 
incident. With an encompassing wave of his 
hand toward the horizon, he said: “Well, that 
is New Mexico.” 

“One should never weary of that view, Mr. 
Purdy.” 

“I know one who does not. That scene 
below always soothes me when I am not 
particularly happy.” 

“You are not of the Southwest,” Gail chal- 
lenged suddenly. 

“No, I am not.” 

A silence. Why did he not tell her the name 
of the land he had been reared in? “Your 
choice of words and the manner of their pro- 
nunciation are slightly foreign Lg 

“T am not an English remittance man,” he 
interrupted. 

“T didn’t say you were.” 

“You thought it, which is quite as uncompli- 
mentary. I came out here to please myself, not 
my family, and I pay as I go—with my own 
money. I’m a Yankee.” 

“Oh! Boston!’ 

“Yes—complicated with Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the inherited linguistic and 
literary traditions of the Purdy tribe—Long- 
fellow, Emerson, William Dean Howells and 
the Boston Transcript.” 
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Niagara to the Sea 


The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and the renowned Sague- 
ney River, with its stupendous Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher on 
Gibraltar. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “Niagara to 
the Sea,” including map and guide, to F. 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., 135 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


TO EUROPE— 
30 to 80 days of delightful travel. An unusual 
opportunity for you to see, at moderate cost, 
all that the Old World offers. For as little as 
$425. Write today for booklet S-5. 

Sailings from May to September‘ 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost’* 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 


Ry Ls or Mar. With or without music. Short Course. 


Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz. 25,000 
words. A postal card "Sche our FREE Special Offer. 


Waterman Piano Sc 


The Conn saxophone 
is recognized by famous 
artists as the finest in the world. 


Exclusive features make it easier to 
play, perfect in scale, reliable in action. 
<a Send now for your copy of handsome book 
4 describing all models, and details of Trial 
} Offer. Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument. C. G. CONN, 
611 Conn Bldg., 
Elkha 


ind. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 

arms, legs, bust or the entire body with 
DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 

BANDEAU to re- 


duce the bust in 
» cream colored rubber 
$5.00 


Neck & Chin Reducer 3.59 
Chin Reducer 250 
ANKLETS, for reducing and 


shaping the ankles. Send 
ankle measurement, 
Per $7.00 


Ex. high 9.00 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Dr. Jeanne C. alter 


Wi 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Shooting the Rapids 
| 
| 
| 
‘Conn Saxophone [>= 
Book FREE 
~ 
STEAMSHIP LINE 
Dear Sir:— Please send me complete infor- 
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cosmopolitan for June, 1924 
Her silvery laugh tinkled pleasantly upor 


. his ears once more. ‘And with six-automobiles 


ypproaching loaded with men intent upon 
\yeching a Chinaman who is at once a friend 
«nd © guest of yours, you haven’t found suffi- 
t provocation to swear! Aren’t you going 
take some measures to make good on your 
tatement of a few moments ago that there isn’t 
oipe to be any lynching?” 
. mm not worried about those boys, Miss 
Ormsby. IT wouldn’t spoil this frolic for any- 
2 I’m going to enjoy it.” 
ota mob is a very dangerous thing, Mr. 
Ov y for georile who persist in believing 
thot ayth, Miss Ormsby. A mob without 
coapeb'e leadership is like an army that attacks 
ith out a purposeful plan. Let us not disturb 
ours: ves over the gentlemen from Arguello. 
Wher they arrive they will be taken care of 
nicely Meanwhile we’re up unusually early 
and» will be an hour before breakfast is ready 
in the house, although the ranch cook will be 
servic’ a few hands in about ten minutes. 
Woule you care to walk up to the mess hall and 
haye © cup of coffee now?” 
“Thanks, no, I’m much too nervous to think 
of drin ing ‘coffee now.” 
I'm not.” 
“\Yhere is your Chinese friend?” 
“So his natural element—the ranch kitchen 
—chat \ttering pleasantly with Joaquin, my cook. 
‘ vst that the best place to see this show 
Be vlace where the principal performer is to 
ve found. We have nothing ut scenery here.” 
well, go,” the girl answered tremu- 
lousy. “Do you think there’ll be any blood 
don’t know. I hope not. If there should 
», it will not be any of ours. I view the shed- 
ding of my blood with the same horror that 
yo would view the shedding of your hair.” 
“hey walked around the house and along a 
rect with robins, winding through 
. of scattered oaks. "Under one of these 
two ru tee i. yards from the ranch 
cood a low frdme building—a combina- 
chen and mess hail. At a little distance 
bunk-houte. A small Chinaman about 
ears of age stood at the screen door and 
open to admit Purdy and the girl. His 
ves were solemn and anxious, but he said 
Gail glanced down the long table 
places set for twenty-five, 
i no idea you employed so many men 
rd 
not. Ten men is my limit, even in th 
ison. Those places a re set for our guests 
so shortly to arrive. 
Ormsby stared at. her host, amazed 
u mean to tell me you are going to give 
easts breakfast?” 
tainly. It’s the custom in this country 
ds everybody arriving at meal-t me, and 
questioning his age, color ced 
s condition of servitude. 
i'l not have a cup of coffce? 
hook her bead, so Purdy accept 1 Cup 
3 e which Chan brought at Is requ 
He. sipped it with evident enjoyn 


ATe you OGulle 


suout to order another when d 
ron? the kitchen that the guest j 
instan *urdy rose and ope hick 
into another roorm at the side hall 

*This is the comm c 

henry every con j 
halband if your curiosity gets the better of 
ner a small knot-hole int door. It afford 
an sybstructed view of our guests 

He thrust her gently within ahd closed the 
door. The girl found a seat on a sack of pota 
toes and nervously. awaited the next-move of 


thieextraordinary transplanted New Englander 


Ky! e’s movel grows more 


exc sti) each issue. Ifyou want 

fo take chances on missing « fine 

of it-this summer, you voll take ad 


vantage of, our special three-month 
subscription offer on page 186 


Like Another 


in this summer-land of strange sights and rare fin 


D° you know a vacation land 
where the days bring endless 
variety—where no day's activities 
are like those of the next? 

Here is such a section. In Southern 
California each hour, if you choose, 
will provide new sights 


about in foreign lands. There's a crescent 


beach, encircled by. mountains, «* Santa 
Barbara. There's a desert like Sahara. 


Great groves of oranges, walnuts and 
olives are strange and interesting. Giant 
trees, vast wildernesses, lofty pa snow- 
clad in June—each holds untold charm. 
There are palm-lined drives 


and new activities. Not 
a moment of monotony. 
Gomplete change—that’s 
what makes a real vaca- . 
tion. 

And the days are made 
for sport, the nights for 
sleep. Note the average 
mean temperatures for 


with palatial homes, deep set 
in velvet lawns. . Gardens are 


filled with blossoms 
from many Ene. Mile high 
mountain lakes are like jewels 
in green forest settinys. Spar 
ish missions join our th 
those of heroic padres who 
first brought civilization to this 
land 


Everything is new and un- 
usual. This summer: ‘and is unr 


forty-seven years as fe- 
corded by the U.S. Weather Bureau 
in a central city of this district: 


junes...... Augusts.. . .71 deg. 

It’s in yoo You 

our waking hours in outdoor sports, 
bat you have ever known. Fish for 
hundred pound or for 
trout in mountain = 

swims in the white topped breakers. 

Play golf on sporty courses. Tennis 
courts are everywhere. Bridle paths lead 
up the mountain sides, into canyons or 
through the rolling meadows. Hike where 


Camp in a wilderness. Sail 


will. 


4,000 miles of paved heelibends lead toa 


wonders in this land. Strange 


sights, rare beauties like those you've heard 


Nearby sources 


amazing industrial growth here with untold opportunities 


for manufacturers 
and investors. 


of raw material, an unmatched year- 
round climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in 


like any place you've ever 
known. Come now Ai soe it. You'll ind 
your greatest vacation in this section. And 
its cost will be just what you choose to 
make it. 

Special summer round trip railroad rates, 
from May to October, offer an extra in- 
ducement for you can make the complete 
journey for little more than one way usually 
costs. 

So you can come. You can realize the 
ambition you have always had to see this 
land. Plan now for your finest summer. 

Ask your railroad ticket agent or send the 
coupon for additional information. Then 
spend two weeks or two months in this 
wonderland and return with new viger. 
new energy, rested and eager ior another 
year's activities. 


All-Year 


Au-Year Crus or Soutnern CALironnts, 
Dept. 206, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, Galifornia. 


America, and contented, happy workers have brought an ye 
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Please. .send me,,full informan¢ 
summer and year-round vacation 
Southern California. 
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. woman 


giris— gtatiuating this month! 
An ~ky because gave them fachers 
ud and mothers whe have the love, the courage 


4nd the financial abikity.to see that their childrer 
we properly ecucate: 
» beheve that-any “ld care so 


de about the future of his children that he 
sald let them ive up school and go to‘work too 
on if he could possibly prevent it. 


vad yet, sight here in the United States where 
‘hildren ore supposed to be better cared for than 
sIse in the world, ‘there are more than 
ghildren between the ages of to and 16 
at work - many of them laboring at health-wreck- 
ing and thind- dwarfing drudgery in factories, 


whe 


paines, shops and mills, on farms and in cities! 


* * * 


All of the experts on health and education 

that chedren should be kept in school until t 

are et least. 14. Every right-minded man 

will agree on that point. Whether or not 

econ = between 14 and 16 should drop all 
cudy and go to work is a grave question: But 

no’ one od fp deny that all of 

these need hours 

Forplay y are growing 

‘or the right play helps to 

build strong, healthy bodies. 


Remember, the Census figurés ‘show. only those 
children ceported by fathers and mothers; Inves- 
tigators know that there are thousands of 
trom 4 to 20 years cid whose work at. home is 
hidden from the Census takers.~ Noone can know 
the exact number. 


All through these bright sunshiny hail when the 
beautiful green world is calling boys and girl: « 
come and play—they drudge—perhaps. a 
million of them—amiere children. You will sce 
them! in textile mills, in sweat shops, in Jood 
canneries, in beet fields, in coal mines, : 


* * %* * 


Poor little souls, many of them doomed to: hide in 
the shadow of poverty and  aererecy all ‘theat 
lives—what chance have they? 


The number of children who are injured at v. ork 

isa not surprising. Children must 
ar when denied their rightful opportunities, 

will play at their work and get hurt. 


Most of us like to look on the.sunny side of life- 
and..so we should. But while we are planning for 
the happiness and welfare of our owg. ge. and 
girls, can’t we give 
just a few minutes’... 
thought to 
TR toters 
id Misery 


half 


Now whatare the facts? Here 1 UNLESS. We Pp: 
Cx trea 
they are, furnished by the 
nated States Census Bureau: De Cevelnped 
hord men and 
37063 between © they i 
| of rescueG now, Bri 
Comparison of State and Federal Child Labor S.» 


682,795 children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 are at work. 


for Work in Factories 


had 
Snacow ani 


into the 


the states, the actual conditions are mot st ywhere and at onet is the 
this always pure white. — Amendment to the Federal bi 
states—. them—do —the 
yl states— to none have the of wi’ Arnend- 
have under which me@y illiterates. Th their m dy wd wr pert to have 
really be protected. exploitation. nited ie Legislature of your | 
tut while some states are States has it ip & roeasure that should have 
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